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ABSTRACT 

These* materials are designed to be used/in. a 
one-semester curriculum program which is linked to topics^butlined in 
the American I$s^es Forum calendar. It is intended for use at the 
local level. Volume II, The Molding of American Values, cpncentrates 
on the ways in which American values and assumptions about national 
ch^iracter ' can be tested by a people's activities. The course seeks to 
develop new understandings of the problems aiid realities of / 
contemporary America. It examines phases of America at work and at 
leisure, the nation* s self-conceived role in the international scene, 
and the sociial institutions which have directed and shaped American 
character. The community leader's source book contains, resources 
related to each topic suitable for discussions, books to review; and 
an annotated film list. It is arranged' according to topics as 
presented on the calendar from January 11 to May 29, 1976. The 
newspaper packet, divided intp four units corresponding with the • 
stq^ent reader and the study guidev includes 18 1,400^word articles 
with appropriate illustrations kndbibgraphifes. Examination^ questions 
offer objective midterm and final tests for ql^issropm use. These ^ 
materials can be. used in conjunction with the correisponding reader 
and study, guide. - (Author/HD), 
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PREFACE 



As a person concenie^^ ^ly^ut America's future, Tm certain that you will 
join with me in celebratihg Ui^ success of the American Issues Forum. 
Since September, this thou^'tful bicentennial program has focused the 
attention of millions, of Americans on the fundamental issues that form 
thefabric of the American| Experience. People from all walks of life have 
comb together to discuss arid debate such American Issiies Forum topics as 
civil rights/ land use, and gdvfernment. ^ 

Developed unOer the auspices of the National Endowment for \ht 
Humanities and co-sponsored by the American Revolution Bicentennial 
Administration, the American Issues Forum has provided as its fontiat for 
this timely dtebate a calendar qfJssues that spans jthe bicentennial year. 
Beginning iij, January 197*, thig"%alendar will spark grass-roots discussions 
on the five remaining Forum topics-work, foreign relations, business, 
lifestyles and culture. From these discussions, it is hoped, will emerge 
goals for millions of Americans as the nation enters its third -century. 

Courses by Newspaper, which begins its second bicentennial course - 
linked to Forym topics in January, has prepared both volumes of this 
guide to help enrich group discussions of Forum topics. In this volume, 
you will find resources and program suggestions that incorporate materials 
developed by Courses by Newsp^pter as well as other organizations 
participating in the Forum. With this book, you can plan meaningful, * 
multi-faceted programs on any^of the twenty weekly Forum t^lc^ 
scheduled for discusisiJ^n m 19T6, ,:r^'.%f 
One htindred years ago, America celebrated its centenniilii^ a 
spectacular and flamboyant national ^ibition t hjg[|^ty pified';^e over- 
confidence of a youthful country. N6W, one huj^Bftyears later, although 
our confidence has been dampened by time andM^^S, our hopes for 
ourselves as a nation and for the world have nJHKmed. And it is these 
hopes, Hopes that form the "American Dream, inspire our present 
bicentennial c6mmem6ration. It is my wish tliat from the Forum we as a 
people will find renewed strength iij our dedication to making these hopes, 
these dreams, a reality for all Americans long before 2076'. 



Martin N. Chamberlain 



Assistant Chancellor, Extended Studies 
University of Calif orriia, Saij Diego 
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COURSES BY , 

A CATALYST FOR GROUP PARTICltPATiO 
:THEAMERfGANiISSUESyRi }M 




,-r*'l.know of no way of judging the future but by' the pas^^'-- 

- PatriclTHeiYry 

What is the American Issues Forum? 

Th^ American Issues Forum, a national program fpr the 
commemoration of the United States bicentennial, is 
designed to be the catalyst for a serious national debate, a' 
meaningful dialogue, on America as a nation and as a 
peopfe. All Americans are urged tO;Come toge;^her in an 
exploration 'of issuA fundamental to the past,^i)resent and 
future of American society. Issues like work. Government. . 
Hupian rights. Land use. Foreign relations. From thi's. 
debate, it is hoped, will emerge an-understanding of the 
American experience. 

The invitation to participate in the American Issues 
- Forum has been extended to every individual American - 
and to organizations and institutions, both large and small, 
throughout the. country. Groups qf every kind-television, 
radio and the press; libraries, schools and colleges; churches 
and synagogues; labor and professional organizations; 
corporations and foundations; service clubs and discussion 
groups; communities, neighborhoods and families-are 
using the Forum as a framework for their bicentenniiil 
programs. 

How dq€s the American Issues Forum work? 
^ The framework for the American Issues Forum is a 
calendar of nine monthly topics, beginning September 1975 * 
and continuing through May 1976. Optional weekly 
approaches to each of the nine issues also are suggested. 

Beyond the calendar topics, the design of the Forum is:^/ 
up to the participants, individual groups are encouraged to*"* 
explore those facets of the topics that seem most relevant 
tx) their particular concerns. Questions can be reformulattejj C 
and discussions enriched \o give each topic the attention ' ' 
it deserves. 

The primary goal of the Forum, however,,is to spark a 
nationwide discussion of issues that are of fundamental 
importance to all Americans. To achieve this goal 'it is useful • . 
that all participants agree to address the same general issues ' 
at the same time. 

Can I get a copy of the American Issues Forum 
Calendqr? 

If you have not already received your American Issues 
Forum Calendar or if you want additional copies, a 
softcover version of the calendar printed by the ** 
Government Printing Office is available by writing 
American Issues Forum Calendar #036-000-00027-9, 
Public DoGuments Distribution Center, 5801 Tabor Road, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19120. There is a charge of ' * 
$1.40 per copy. ^ 

•The Public's Calendar, a summary version of the Forum 



Calendar, outlining monthly arid weekly topic5^nd ' 
including a mpnth-by-month text, apipeaAed in the August/ 
"September 1 975 is^sues of Time, Ladies Hbme Journal, 
Ebony, National Geographic, Reader's Digest and Scholastic 
Magazine. 'This version of the^calendar was sponsored by \ 
Exxon Corporation and represents its con :ribution to the 
American Issues.Forum. For sample* copies of th^ Public's 
Calendar, write American Issues Forumy National * 
Endowment for the Jiumanities, Washington, D.C. 20506. 

» A Spanish version of the entire calendar "Foro SobVe 
Temas De Norteamericanos" has been prepared by the 
Adult Education Association. Copies are availab^le by 
writing American Issues Forum, National Endowment for 
the Humanities, Washington, D.C. 20566. ' 

How can I intrpduice my group/to the American 
Issues Forum? / 

A 20-minute, color filrii docurnentary, especially 
j designed to introduce interested ^dmqiunity organizations . 
i and groups tojhe Forum, has been produced by Screen 
News Digest/Hearst MetrotoneAws. This film presents the- 
origins, purpose and methods of implementation of tixe , 
Forum. A Summary Calendar/piscussion Guid^ in brochure- 
form is also availa6le foruis^e with the film. 

Community groups may obtain copies ofthe film and ♦ 
brochure for use free of charge in their pf<i|rams from 
jState Humanities Committers, most State Bicentennial ■ v 
Commissions, the National Endown^ent for the^umanities, 
and regional oO^ices of the American Revolution 
Bicentennial Administration. The film also may be rented 
on a one-week basis for.a $25 fee or purchased at a cost 
3f $275. Rental information is available from Encyclopaedia 
Witannica Educational Corporation, 425 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 6061 1 . Those who wish to 
purchase the film should contact Marjtin Kendrick, Director, 
THe Screen News Digest, 235 East 45th Street, New York' 
NY U)017. : , 

COURSES BY NEWSPAI^ER: 
. A Catalyst for Group Participation in. 
American Issues Forum 

What is Courses by Newspaper? 

^ Courses by Newspaper js a successful experiment in 
* gontinuing education. For the past three years. Courses by 
^Newspaper has offered college courses for cre'dit with tiie' . 
^help of participating.newspapers and colleges or universities 

across the couhlry. Thousands of Americans have earned 
,y«iiuable college dredit, Whil^^mi^ons of others, by reading 

the newspaper articles in their f^cal papers, have used . 

Courses hy Slewspaper b broaderl their horizons or refresh 

their knowledge. , 



; Since its origination by University Extensjpn, University 
: of Galifomia,San Diego, Courses by Newspaper has' 

appeared in ipore than4Q0 newspapers across the nation 
' and has been offered for credit by more than 250 colleges 

and universities. .* • 

How does Courses by Newspaper work? 

Gourses by Newspaper is offcired through the cooperation 
of newspapers and colleges or universities. Each week the 
newspaper prints articles that are required reading for 
students enrolled in the course at a participating college^or ^ 
university. At least twice during each 18-week course, , 
students meet in contact^Sessions withJan instructor at their 
local parUcipating educational institution. When the course 
IS offered for ciedit, the local college or university 
determines the number of credits and the requirements for 
' eaming^JJlQsc^CFedits. ^ / ^ 

How is Courses by Newspaper related to the 
Ameriqm Issues Forum? 

For the Bicentennial year, 1975-76, Courses by ' 
Newspaper linked its course articles to the American 
Issues Forum topics. Since September 1975, an 18-week 
series of thought-provoking articles written by six 
prominent scholar-writers has appeared in more than 400 

• newspapers throughout the country, piousands of readers 
have enrolled in tjfis course for credit at the 250 
participating colleges and universities. 1 

Beginning in January 197^^ a second IS-week series will 
begin appearing in local newspapers. Below is an outline of 
Courses by Newspaper's second Bicentennial course, 
American Issues Forum II: The Molding of American 
Values. 

Article 1 - Introduction: The Revolution Enshrined . 

Allen Weinstein-a professor of history and director of 
the American Studies Program at Smith College who 
coordinated the Voice of America's Bicentennial series 
"Arnica in Crisis." * 

THE DYNAMICS OF WQRK 
Article. 2 — The Changing Face of Labor 
Article 3 - The Chaiigihg Labor Force 

• Article 4 - The Work Ethic 

Article 5 ^ Beyond Work: Problems for th^ Future 
Robert Heilbroner-the^Norman Thomas Professor 
of Economics at the NewT^chool for Social Research Y^ho 

• has authored the classic economics study The Worl^y;^ 
Philosophers, nbw published in 20 languages, i 



"THE BUSINESS OP AMERICA" 
Article 6 — Private Entarprise as an American Way of 

. . Life y 
Articl? 7 - The American Mixed Economy ^ 
Article 8 — Selling the Consumer: Advertising and the 

Shaping of American Beliefi 
Article 9 - Limits to Growth: What Llc^&Ahead 
Paul SamueUon-a Nobel Prize-winning economist at 
the Maissachuscftts Institute of Technolo^ who*writesa * 
column for TVewjwee^ magazine. ^ 

AMERICA IN THE WORLD 
Article :10 - "We ShV Riii? .the World's Business 



Article If -^Insecurity: An American Tradition 
' Article 12 -^ Americans as Anti-Revolutionaries 
Article 13 - Presiderits, Foreign Policy, and the Only 
Law of History 
^ Walter LaFeber-a Cornell University professor of 
history who has authored several penetrating studies of 
. American diplomacy. ' ' " ^ 

THE SHAPING OF AMERICAN character' ' ' 

! And VALUES 

Article 14 - The Private Matrix: Fahiily and Church 
Article 15 - Socializing Americans: School and 
Community 

Article- 16'- Popular Culture as a Reflection of 
American Character 
. Article 17 - The Survival of Individualism in.a«Mass 

Society * . 
Neil Harris-a history professor at the University of 
Chicago who has written about America's social and 
cult\iral his/ory, including a book on t^e artist in Aqierican 
Society. - * 

Article 18 - Conclusion: American Values - 

Permanence and Change 
Daniel Aaron-the Victor Thomas Professor of American 
Literature and ^Language at IjSirvaDd University who has 
authored widely acclaimed studies of writers of the CM 
War and JDepression-and Allen Weinstein. 

Aire there supplementary materials for both 
Courses by Newspaper series? / 

A selection of lively and thought-provoking readings that 
correspond to the topics of the American Issues Foruhi have 
been brought together^in Afperican (s^ues Forum;' A ^Courses 
by Newspaper ReOd^-^fxAMtties I and II. Both books 
contain personal narra'tives, fictional pieces, critical essays, 
pctems, documents and excerpts from niajor American 
literary classics. Edited by Daniel Aaron, the Victor Thomas 
Professor of American Literature and Language at HarvaM'^ 
University and coordinator of Courses by Newspaper'^ 



Bicentennial program, the,books eXSmirte some olthc key 

Dmr 

ideas, institutions and values. 



issues affecting the development and evolution ommerican 
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Companion %ta^y %\x\^e%, American Issues'Foruni Stud)> 
Guide, Volumes I and^'fl, containing essays that correspond 
to the newspaper and reader articles, bibliographies,^ a - 
summary of key concepts artd Suggested discussion 
questions, are also available. ' ' ^ * 

Both readers and their accompanying study gjiides can 
be ordered by completing and returning the coijpbn irj the 
back of this book. • *. * ' ' . ' 

' - ^ V . . 

\ ■ . . 

How can 1 find otit if Courses by Newspaper is "^ 
available in my area? \'- 
f A list of participating gewspapers and polices is available 
, frdm Courses by Newspaper, University of C^lifo'rtiia 
ExtensioD*, 4901 Morena Bouleyard, Siiite 209,-San Diego 
California 921 1-7. , • ' 

How do I use Courses by I^ewspaper in my group's 
American l3sues Forum programs? * ' 

(bourses by Newspaper c.art be the catalyst for your 
group's discussion^ the American ^ssues Foriim topics. 



^ i 



In preparation fo( your group discussions, members can . 
^ be asked to read the Courses by Newspaper articles at home 
aild to prepare a list of questions or thoughts to bring to 
tljjj next meeting. These concise articles provide historical ' ' 

• perspectives on tht issues under consideration; they explore 
cucrent thinking and opinions on several facets, of eacft issue; 
arid, finally, they raisfe questions about assumptions, 
traditions, interpretations, and proposals f^r thg future. ' 

For additiona] perspectives and points of vipw. Volume 
I and II of American Issues Forum: A Courses by Newspaper 

)^jl^er are excellent sources. Either the entire group can 
read the relevant selections or one or more members can be * 
a^ked to read and then summarize them for the rest of the 

. group at your meetings. 

Both the newspaper articles arid the readings can serve \ 
as V^ake off points'for group discussions during your> 
meetings. When cpnfrontihg a new issue, you might want 
to follow a standard procedure: First, consider the historical . 
evolution of the issue; then, react to current thinking on 
the topic; cjtallenge individual assumptions; and conclude 
the discussion by attempting to reach,a consensus among 
your members on a future course. 

Consider making tape recordings of these discussions as 
part of an oral history of your organization'^^ctivities. In 
addition to soTneday being of historical value to yourgfbup, 
these recordings couldfalso beconie-*the basis for futurp 
programs. Seveiral years from now, in fact, it might be 
interesting to see how the passage of time has changed or 
failed to change your group's points of view on various 
issues. 

As the discussion leadfer, what can I do to enrich 
these se^ions? ' ' r 

\ Through^t the^discussion, refer tor the Courses by 
Newspaper articles anc} Tradings. Read aloud passages that 
will jJjktjjthe discussion 4n perspective;" "introduce a new 
"Sangle, or raise new questions. In planning your group's 
discussion sessions, take advantage of Volumes K aild II of 
American Issues Forum Study Guide. Included in it are 
additional points, of view on American Issues Forum topics, 
a comprehensive bibliography of topic-relatecf books and 
suggestetA discussion questions. (Additional discU5:sion 
< questions can be found in Section II of this book.) " ' 
A numbei of organizations are preparing materials 
related to American Issues Forum topics that would be 
suitable as harfdouts. Materials dealing with the topic 'to be 
discusserf at ti^e next meeting can be mailed to members 
/along with the meeting announcement or as part of the 
/.^^roup newsletter a- week or so prior to the actual nieeting 
/^date.'Or they cart be distributed to members at the meeting. 

• (Infotmation about these materials and how to obtain them 
"can be found in Section III of this book.) 

% Articles in popular periodicals on j^merican Issues Forum 
topics can also be used to enrich groilp discussions. Included 
ift Section II of this book is a list of4nagazine articles 
related to American Issues Forum topics that can generally 
be found in most public libraries. Copies of these articles 
can be mailed or distributed at nieetinos; or they can be 
reviewed by one or more members in advance of meetings 
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How caa tlie college or university participating m 
Courses by Newspaper help? 

Your local, participating^college or university cati ' 
provide a^ealth of resources that will be useful in planning 
your American Issues Forihn program^ In conjunction with 
the American Issues Foram and CotWs by Newspaper*s 
Bicentennial program, rhany^educaticdfal institutions are . 
sponsoring filriis and/or lecture series on Forum, topics; 
some are offering special sessioilS of the Courses by 
Newspaper class for community groups; and^thers:are 
scheduling open community debates on the issues raised 
in the Courses by Newspaperarticles. 

Members of your group who, want to broaden their 
. understanding of American Issues Forum topics might * 
enroll at a local college or university. in the Courses by 
Newspaper ^xogx am, American Issues Forum II: The 
Molding of American Values, either for credU or non- ^ 
credit. Th^y might also be encouraged to atKnd American 
Issues Forum-related events on campus. As ah additional 
facet of your group's participation in Courses by Newspaper 
and the American Issues Forum, your group may want to 
co-sponsor (with a local educational institution) a related 
event, stich as a film or lecture series or a "town-gown" 
debate. ^ 

Your local college or university is also an excellent 
source of guest speakers, resource persons and discussion 
leaders. The course instructor or the local continuing 
' education or extension office usually can help you locate 
* the person you are seeking. 

Whatvif Courses by Newspaper is not available in 

- my airea? 

It is still possible to use Courses by Newspaper ih your 
group discussions. Consider subscribing for a feW -months* * 
to a nearby paper that will be carrying the series of articles 
or request reprints of the articles from a participating paper. 
It is also possible to order reprints in boo^et form by . 
.completing and returning the coupon in the babk-of this * 
^book. 

If for some reason you cannot obtain the course articles, 
.American Issues Forum: A Courses by Ney;spaper Reader, 
Volumes I and II; and American Issues Forum Study Guide, 
Volumes I atid II, will still be invaluable sources of • ' 

information about the American Issues Forum topics. 

Even though yoii.r local college or university may no f be 
participating in Courses by Nevvspaper, do not hesitate to 
use campus resources in your prograin planning. If you are 
unfamiliar with the instructions or staff, the office of public 
information g§Aerally j^ill be able to assist you. ^ 
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A Qrowing Industry: Communications 



. Because offtieir richness-and sometimes con trqversial 
natiire-each ofthe Forum topics inevitably suggests aif 
abundance of program ideas; thus, it has been impossible 
to pjpvide more than ^ sampling gf the^d&as in the * 
following pa^es. It should also be. noted that none of the^ 
program suggestions included in this book is meant to 
reflect or cpridone^any one point of view; rather they are" 
designed to provide a framework, or a point of departu/e, 
for group discussions and debates. Individual community 
leaders are strongly encouraged to adapt or modify these 
suggestions to suit the- interests and concerns of his or her 
particular group. » * 

Suggestions ^sented for^ach weekly topic include 
ideas for films, speakers, debates, surveys, and panel 
disci^ions. Also suggested are books to review, articles to 
read in American Issues Forum: A Courses by. Newspaper 
Reader, Vol. II, and in popular pe riodicals, and discussion 
questions. (Information about how toobfain the sugjgested 
audio-visual resources can be found in Section IV.) 



; WORKING IN AMERICA 

America is a workplace-and Americans may well be 
the hardest working people on earth. To settle an untamed 
land, to turn it into an independent nation, to push its ' 
borders across a continent, to build cities and factories and 
farms where there had been only, wilderness, to establish 
the most prosperous nation in the world-all ihat took' 
incredibly hard work, some of it slavery and exploitation. 
What is the^eaing of the American "work ethic"? Sow 
does our work affect our lives, anS how has it affectedfie^ 
nation? The opportunity to succeed drew millions to. 
America^ and many saw hard work simply a^ the 'way to 
seize that opportunity. Yet increasingly the aim of free 
labor in<America Jaas been to gain more afl^afltages'and 
more productivity for less'and less toil. '^U^ the beginning 
• of the Republic men were closely tied to-the end result of 
their.Work, but today, we often do not even see the end 
result, bo we take less pride in our work because of this? 
Naturally, we're concerned with What we earn. But^atre we, ' 
at the same time, concerned with wha<we do, or how well 
' we do it? How have we divided up the fhiits of our labor? 
What do we do with 'all the hours when we're not working? 
What beco*n^es of us when we are unable to work?'Or when 
we retire? How have we tried to malce possible a life which * 
is both productive and leisyred? / 

> -from the American. Issues Forum^Galendar of Topics 

THE AMERICAN WORK ETHI^ " 
January 11, to January 17 - 

"/ never did dny thing worth doing by accident, nor did 
any of my inventions come by accident; they came by 
work." . - * 

' —Thomas Alva Edison 

Background ' ' * • - 

From i^merican Issues Forum: A Cours^is'by Newspaper 

Reader, Vol. II. - . 

"The Rhythms of Agriculture." Two historians of 
Americanagriculture describe the experiences of small 
pioneer;l|rmers during the eighteenth century. 

"On'ffls Back the Burden of the World." Poet Edwin 
Markham describes the brutal labor of America's 
farmers. * ' I 

"It's More a Busiritbss Now." A con^mporary American 
farmer tfells interviewer Studs^rkel how industrialization, 
technological change, and urbanization have radically 
altered the nature of farming. 

The Immigrant and the Work Ethic in Industrial 
America. Labor historian Herbert Gutman examines the 
distinctive/attitudes held by immigrants toward work. 
From Popular Periodicals 

Are you a "workaholic"? Symptoips and treatments 
are described by Dr. Saul M. Siegal, a professor of 
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psychikry^in an article titled **If You Think You're 
Workiifig Too Hard" Ji^the! July 29, 1974 issue of U S. News, 
& WorlcUReport (pp. 3 1-34). 

Wqik continues to donninate the lives of people who 
have the time and money to enjdy leisure, according to 
professor of sociology RolfMeyersohn in '*Is There Life ' 
After Work?" in the May 4, 1974 issue oi Saturday 
Review/World (pp. 14-16). ' ' ^ 

Philosopher Eric Hoffer explores the attitudes of today's 
^rkers toward work in **What We Have Lost" in the 
Oiftober 20, 1 974 issue of The New York Times Magazine 
' (pp. 110+). ^ . i , 

Bocftts to Review \ 
Selectfons from the bibsiography in American Bsnes Forum 
Stiidy Guide, Vol. II.. ^ 

The ih-ot^tu^ Ethic by Max Weberl In this influential 
book, Weber sug^sts theje is a deep-rooted connection' 
between the rise of Calyinism and the development of the^ 
capit^ist spirit. • 

» Work and Its Discontents by Daniel Bell. A leading 
American sociologist probes the problem of work and 
alienation. . ' ^ 

Selections fron^he American Library Association 
Bicentennial Reading List. . 

Workihg by Studs Terkel. lntervie\ys with workers in 
maoy different fields reveal a rrowing dissatisfaction with ; 
tfif mdltiDnal work ethic;. Although a few genuinely ehjoy^ 
theilFJpbs, liiiany feel powerlessness andtiespair, and are 
convii^eed that work should be a more significant part o? 
life. ' , ^ . 

Babbitt by Sinclair Lewis. George Babbttt, realtor and 
hero of Lewis's f922 novel,'pf ides himself on beings 
regular guy/takes his opinion^ from editorials in the local . 
newspaper, and relentlessly pursues his dream ctf success. 
Ultimately he realizes the futilit;^ of itall: "I've never 
done 4 single thing I've wanted iq lit my whole life." 

•■»'■* * ' . ' • 

Sug^^ted Discu^ion Questions 

Is the '>ork ethic" a motivating force in today's 
society? If^so, how does today's. "work ethic" compare 
wfth the **work ethic" of early America? If not, what 
caused its deraife as a social influence? 

Although working conditions have vastly improved since 
colonial times, great dissatisfaction and disillusio"nment 
among blue- and white-collar workers persist. What are the> ' 
sources of these prevalenf feelings? * ' . 

Is work today vjewed only as a means to other ends? Are 
the rewards sought realistic? Satisfying? * ' • 

What are the major sources^of job satisfaction? Is 
restructuring of jobs necessary* to iilcr'fease job satisfaction? 
■ ■ • , 

Prografdi Suggestioi^ and Resources . . 

Earning a Living / » ' . 

What do the membSg^lof your group (lo to earn a living? 
What are their attitudes toward the work they do? Invite 
each member to describe his or her job and ffelings about 
that job. Ask eadh member what he or she would change if 
givervthe opportunity. During the discussion, lookior 
consensus of opinion that^could summarize your group's «i 
attitude toward work. This discussion could be.ifecbrded 
as part of an oral history of your group. 



Woric and Worth 

^ Individual self-concepts generally are greatly ^fluenced ' 
by jobs and success on the job. In a panel discussion explore 
the relationship of work to identity and worth throughout 
America's history. Panelmembers could includclocal 
ministers, priests, or rabbis; a counselor or psychologist 
from a local high school, college or university; a local labor 
leader; and a personnel director fpr a local business pr 
indjistry. 

Rewards of Labor; ■ -J ' * 

What do Americans today seek in return for their labor? 
Do t}ie rewards pf labor compei^te for thejCommonly * 
idejatified drawback of work— boredom, drudgery, 
repetition? To stimulate discussion, on these queslionsT" * 
begin by viewing* "The Blue Collar Trap," a documentary 
on the wgrl^ an(l leisure lives of young factory workers. ' 
Mejnbj^cj|ri be encouraged to react to jthe film in 
subsec||^(ie:^^^scUssiQn session led by a local sociaLworker 

. or ^oci|l,<$cieiiTC^ te^ 

' or i^nivc^t!^.^^;^ - • > ' , 

, More ari& more pet)plq are seeking and cre'afing their ^, 
oV^ alternatives to traditional-styles and niodes of Jabor. 
Fpx a glinipse of one such altemartive, watcK "The ' - . 
yl-a^tory," a portrait of an "alternative" wobdworlang / 
^afetpry that aUowS'flexible hours and worker control of 
[le factory environment. Then invite 4pembers of your 
conuyunity experimenting with alternatives to standardized 
>yoRjdngihours to discuss their motivations and experiences ' 
with^pur group. ( 

The Age of AHenatioQ / , ' ^ 

Today*s white^oliar workers, often in jobs envied by 
blue-collar \^prkers, are beginning to voice many of the 
\same dissatisfactions heard on the factory assenjbly line, 
ianyl times the white-cdlla^ worker's feelings ij^Iienation 
and helplessness can be traced to tl^e commt)n structures 
ana^stems of large grga^ations, Fbr a humorous view of 
'the,Srustrations encountyed in a large brganizatfon, Watch 
"Problem," ^ short, animated fihn about the deHlmaJiizing 
effect pf l^ureaucracies. Then convene a panel to explore 
the issues raised in the filiji. Panelists could include an 
executiveW a large organization, a personnel director or 
labor relatrans^specialist, a division or department 'fhanagej: 
in a local buliiiess or industry, and a teacher pf social ' ' 
sciencb or con(imunications in a l<^bal high school, college,^ 
or university 

Breaking Qut, Ehneaking In * 4 

In light of the\women's liberation movement, many \ 
women are breakiWout of traditional "women's jobs," I 
and beginning new and varied careers. The filiTi "Other j ( 
■Women, OtherWork^^' surveys women employed in J 
> traditionally male-dominated jpbs. View this fijm with 
your group and then invite a group of women to share 
their knowledge of expanded job ojjportunities for women. 
Guests could include comnriunity women in nontradiMonal 
jobs as^well as personnel directors and counselors who are 
•knowledgeable about job opportu;iities for women. 
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; y ORQANIZATION OF THE tABOR 
' FORC^E / 

18 to Janiiaiy 24 

- Samuel Gompers 1 
background 

From American vksues Forum: A Courses by Newspaper 
Read*, Vol. 11. ^ - . 

(Factory Girl. Mill worker Lucy Larcom emphasizes the 
positive Impact of indastrial life upon the character of 
young wom^n. 

' Sister Carrie: rter Miserable TasIfc.iNbvelist Theodore 
Preiser captures the tedium*and pres^res of assembly line 
' labor on a young female worker. , 
Homestead: "The Mouth of Hell." The intolerable 
conditions at Carnegie's Homestead steeJ mill are chronicled 
Dv historian Leon Wolff; * 
' The Fruits of Industrializatiorf. Economic historian , 
Edward C. Klrk5and recounts the social gains resulting ' 
• from in/dustrialization. ^ 

The Line. The modem automobile assembly line and its 
impact upon auto workers are explored by Detroit Free 
Press reporter Wiili^ iSelrin. 

"^"To Make Them Stand InTe^." Historian Kenneth 
Stanipp describes Savery as a lAethod of maintaining a 
permanent labor force sustained by fear, brutality, and 
coercion. ^' 

"De Rich White-Folks Never Did No Work." Sarah 
Gudger, a former slave,, tells of her life on a pll^ptation 
prior to the Civil War. ^ ' . 

' Helpless Victims:- Children in the Mines. The conditions * 
under which children labored in industrial America ^ 
described by Owen R. Lov^joy, a member of thel^iqnal 
Child Labi»r Committee wjjj^h sought tOvabolis'h childlabor. 
\ /'Pljim Picker." N9velist Raymond Barrio captures one 
day in the^life of a Mexican, IWm worker. ' , 
From Pgptilar (periodicals . ^ ■ 

,v^TheTny ths of blue-collar workers as well-off, racisf ' 
conservatives are challenged in "Reporter. at Large: The T.- 
Wprking Class Majority" in the Septembe^^2, 1974 issue ■ 
of The New Yorker (pp, 36-40+V 
' Aft'intg^ew with Ein^^^fezey, the feisty, independent 
•secretary-treasurer of the United Automobile Workers' and ' 
articles on miive safety, union -no-strike policies, and the 
role orblacks iril|ni6i4sWiwt of'a symposium "Labor 
in 74: Once Again a Movement" in the September 7, 1974 
Jssue of 77ieiyflto/r(pp. .166-S2). • f''^ 

. Reviews of ii|Bjor.|iodem labor dispytes are found in 
"How fhe Uni6n Beat Willie F^rah" in the August 1974 * 
issue of Fortune (pp. 164-67+) and in *ls Chavez , ^ 
Beaten?" in The New York Times Magazine, September t 
If, 1974 (pp. 18-2(H), ^ . . - ' 

America's unions today look weal^, middle-agfcd, and ^ 
indecisive^ in the eyes of journalist A. H. Raskin in "Is the 
Picket Line Obsolete?" in the Octpbej: 19; 1974 isspe of 
Saturday Review/World (pp. 12-17). ' ' ^- / 

An '*extSra ordinary psychological climate" prevails in 
a labor-run Itacfory, according to D. Zwerdling in "When * ^ 
Workers Manage" in |h'e July 1974 issiie of Progressive 
(pp. 29-31). ^ ; • r 



Books to Read , ^ 

Selections from the bibliography of American Issues Forum 
Study Guide, Vol. II. , - 

Ford: The Times, the Man, the Company by Allan 
c NeVi^s. Jn this three-volume study of thje career of Henry 
Ford, Nevins traces the evolution of theimlustrialAvork 
force and its struggle for unionizatiT)n. ^ 

White Collar by C. Wright Mills.^This stiidy of the world 
of the middle-class worker casts an ominous shadow over 
^ the cheery pastel environment of throffiee. " ' 

- Sdectijjns from the American library Associatioi/, ' 
Bicentennial Reading list. 

, The Jungle by Upton Sinclair. Written in 1906, while 
Sincl»ii;^jj25/^ journdist investigating cbh 
Chicago stockyards. The Jungle focuses on a family of 
Lithuanian immigrants. Itindicts ffjie economic sVstem 
^d the ertvironment of the sjaughte'ring and pacwirig ^ 
houses. I * ' ^ ) - 

Toil and Trouble by Thomas R. Brooks. ThivnistSry 
of Ani^rican labor frOm colonial times to the l^Qs -* 
A:oncliyies^;h a discussion of the role of collective 
\bargainingin thk private-enterprise system, ©rooks sees a 
need fijr still greater social Reform. 



Suggested Discussion Questions 

Has organized labor achieved the goals soughf by early 
union organizers? What frontiers remain for today's J 
unions? . . f 

Can organized labor today |pe viewed as'agpcial * 
movement? t)r is it part of tjie "establishifl^t"?^ 

Have labor unions emphasized wajg^ji^dp^ertefits at 
the expense of less tangible^^mnd^jsi^^^ 
'satisfaction?' ^'^^0^^'^.;:. 

,^at d(^newly oi|anafed^pttf-cplf^^ workers haye in 
coflimbn with long-organize<rhiue-coHk^w,orkers? 
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jprogram Suggestions an^ Resources 
Labor Unions-Yestefday , Today, Tomorrow . 
) Remind your group of the early struggles of labor union^ 
by viewing "The Inheritance," an award-winniig on • 
the histofy of American labor unions from the be^ning of 
the 20th century to the early 1960s. Then invite local labor. 
le^^(Iers to discuss the unions' present and future goals. 
Members shouldl be encouraged to' react to and question 
the stated goals. . - ^ , . 

Organizing Workers^Today 

. One effort to unionize'workers that has attracted 
national attention is the strug^e ot the fayn workers in 
California., For a loojc at this contemporary labor dispute 
view "Why We Boycott," a film'produced by.theyUnited 
Far^ Workers (UFW) to chronicle it? battles with growers 
aid rival unions. Ifthe UFW is active; in yoiir arep, jnviter 
. union representa^v^ and local gr(»vers to discuss points of 
controversy. If the UFW isnot'adlve in.your a^ea, a Igcal 
labor leadej or labor relations specialist might be invited, to 
discuss the advantages and obstacles to organi^tion faced 
by modetn labor leaders. * , 

•Rijht to Strike,. - ' * » ' 

^In recent years,, many whi^-coll^ yvorkers such as 
teachers, medic^ technicians, and^doctOrs have voted to 
strikflf. Convene* panel ^ explqre the controversial issues ' 



sufroHnding strikeis by profe^ionals, particularly those who 
work in 'Vital" areas: Panelists could include representatives 
frpm a locaf teacjjers' unioii, medical socjety, and/br labor 
-organizations oftechnical personnel or public emplbyees. 
.'.A local prosecutor or judge can be invited to begin the 
^discussion by summarizing the laws that pertain to strikes 
by prSttic employees. ^ 

Labenng Against Prejudice ^ , i . ^ 

Racial minorities and women have encountered prejudice 
"Yiot only on tfje job but within labor unions. To familiarize 
your group. with the problems encountered by mihorities, 
view "Finally Got the^News," a film that recounts the 
effortsof black auto workers tQ form a union responsive to 
minonTy laborers. Then discuss with representatives from 
local unions What steps have been and are being taken 
up|rade the status of minorities and women within the 
unions. ♦ . 

Working for Poll tical Gout ^ * . 

The impact.of labor on politics is evident in all levels of 
government and^jn ^ political parties. To*assess the 
political impact pffloor locally, invite union leaders acdjve ^ ' 
irt\Dolitics\o discuss labor's politic^ activities both' within 
th^union^amd in local, s"h^, and natjpnal contests!^ocal ' 
offic^liolders also can be invited to rfiare their efforts to 
attract, labor*support. , c ' • 

THE V^LFARE STATE: PROVIDING'V 
ALIVELIHbOD • , 

January 25 to January 31 

"If a free society cannot help the m6ny who are poor, it, 
cannot save the few who are rich. " 

• — John F. Kepnedy * . 

Background , 
From American Issues Forum: A Courses by Newspaper 
Reader, Vol. II, ' . . 

"I Don't Walk Around With Jobs in My Pockets." The* 
problems of findjpg'jobs for the unemployed are exa 
by journalist Polly Toynbee. 

The Future of WorkfThe Post-Industrial Society.'How ^ 
the nature of work will change in a future dominate!^ by a 
Sfc^rcity of jobs is described by sociologist Daryel JBelE . 

From Pop<^ar Periodicals' 

' Th* popularity ota social program like Socja^-Security 
and the unpopularity of vjllfare aid are probed 'b/' 
economises professor Roljffrt Lekachman in *'Re'distributing^ 
Income: What Works, Wat Doesn^tlLin'the May 1 1, 1974 
issue ^f The Nation (pp^ 589-9-1 j. * 

What happened to the War on PovertyTM. R. Arnold, " 
Congressional correspondent, for the National Obs^er, ^ ^ 
offers an assessment in "Good War That Migh't Have Been" 
in the September 29, 1974 issue of The'New^York Times 
Magazine (pp, SG-Sl-^y • , 

Welfare systems forjthe popr and non-poor affect their 
recipients differently, Lgues economics professor A. Dale. 
tussingin."Dual Welfar^ Systems" in thk January 1974 
issue of Society (pp. 50-57). "^-^ . 

kooks«to^ead ^ i 
Selections from the^ American Lfll^aryA^ocmtion 
Bicentennial Reading List, ' 
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' Let U&Now Praise Faritous-Men by James Agee^nd^ 
Walker Evans. During tfle summer of J936, poet-jourrialist. 
Agee. and photographer Evans lived with the family^of 
George Gitdger, ai one-mule half-cropper iB«Alab'ama. their 
sympathetic record of life among the poor of the 'Altai 
South reveals a soiid dignity amidst humiliating ipoverty. 
The Other America by WichaeJ Harrington. Harrington 
- sees poverty in America as an invisible Subculture populated 
by industrial rejects, migrants, minorities, and ihe aged. ♦ 
» The l)ook,^rst published in the early sixties, did much to,' 
provoke^antipoverty programs by its genuine sense pf^the- 
disgrace suffered by the poor. ^ 

' ^ 

Suggested Discussion Questions 

D.oes society have an 'obligation to supp(irf those who 
are unable to support themselves? " 

WHat form of aid should be given^ the unemployed, 
;«the disabled, .the elderly, the sick? A guararifeed annual 
" iftcome.? Provision for food and shelter?#Rehabilitation? 

How should sociaj;>welfai:e programs be funded? What is 
. the responsibility of goVernment? Business and industry? 
The public? ' „ . 

Is it possible to free present social welfare programs 
.frpm^corruptioi^red tape, demeaning procedures? Is reform 
the answer? Or is a cofnplete overhaul necessary? 

What ai:e the souices of public outrage*toward social 
welfare programs a/id their recipients? Are ^lese reasons 
legitimate? - * a , . 

Program Suggestions and Resource^ \ 
Helping H^d * ' 

In every community, privately funded agencies offer . 
^ services to the troubled and disadvantaged. Bring to your 
group an overview of tbese agencies afld the services they 
provide by ihvitin^^n umber of agency directors to your 
meeting. In addition to outlining present programs, each 
director should be encouraged to describe programa^ow . ' 
' on the drawing boar^ and to suggest ways your grdup 
'might help implement them. ' 
*Down and Out 

The current high^iiemployment rate has focused new ; 
interest on the causes and^cures of unemployment, Explore 
the untfrnployment problem first by viewing "The Captive," 
a film a])but an Appalachian mirier displaced by • 
technological change. Tljen invite a representative from the 
state department <5fW6or or from the local Chamber of • . 
^Commerce to comment on J^e issues raised in the film and 
to suggest proposals for alleviating the.problems. 

Social Insecurity? 4 

Social' Security, ^ri^ of the few social welfare programs 
.with.broad acceptance fn America, has recently b^en' ' 
charged with ^eJng discriminatory, bureaudjtit, andr • 
misiyianaged. Invite the manager of your local S^d^l ' 
Security office to discuss the issues and concerns 
confronting the program's administration. Members should 
be encoiHjged to raise any questions theyim^ have about' 
-the Social Security program. . / / 

Welfare Reform ' C'^'- 

Voices from across the poHtical system have .callgd jffera 
reform of existing sociaVwelfare programs. What k*jnjS$!^^^ • 
reforms have been suggested and what are the rati^'iii^les 
for thes'e proposals? Review these suggestedrefojrt^pi with 



your gproup in a paneWiscussioft. Panelists* could include * • 
. your local county social services direct6r, your sfete senator* ; 
or representative, former adWiinistrators of past Federal ' ' * ** 
programs such as Model Cities or Office of Ecqnomic « / 
Opportunity, and tepresentatives 6f itfcal grqfUps coifcemed . 
with welfare reform. * ^ -l * 

The liidd of Plenty ^ ; », . " 

" Although the UAited States enjoys the highest statiilaurd-* , 
oflivihg in the,wdrld, millions bf Americans sii"fer,from " 
hunger ind malnutrftioh. The extent of this oWem {s 
r„ xlocumented in. "Hunger in America,'* an awarrf-^idiififtig 
fibn produced by CBS News/ Vie w>this filih with<y ofir 
group and invite a local representative of the uCs. 
Department of Agriculture or the locd adrnftistrator of the 
Food Stamp pro'griim to respond to the issVes raised. 

' ENJOYilNJG FRUITS LABOR 
February^ 1 to jFebruary 17 

**They talk afthe dignity of work. "Bosh. The dignity is , 
in leisure."-^ ' ^ ■ ^ 

^. ' - 0 »v -Herman Melville 

, Background * , \ ^ , ' 
From -Ameriipah Issues Forumc A Courses by Newspaper 
R^der,V6l. n. . , 

Why Do thV Work So Hard? Americans find tittle 
' pleasjjre.or creativity in work itself, instead they experience 
fiilfitoSnt In^actij^ties pure^ beyond work roles, argue 
sociojdjgists Robert and Mel Ai Lynd^ • . , 

**Mj|y'J Help: You?" Kenneth Lasson interviews a . • 
telephone- operator wha finds creativity and joy in a job" * 
others ^[mgh^ 

i,: ' Ifecdnrten ted AVbflcers? Sociologists Daniel B^ll and 
IVOng Kristol- debate the pervasiveness of job dissatisfaction . 
iii.'i\merican:life. . ' ^ 

Fr^m^Popular Periodicals " 

.: Sabbaticals for everyone? "Proposeil: That Every \ 
-AmericaaGet One Year Off in Every Seven," by LaNlott 
in the February 1974 issue of Esquire (pp. 63-^9+") ^ \ 
discusses the merits and'drawbacks of expanj^ng the 
sM)batical system long enjoyed by academicians. 

The* impact of the recent energy crisis on leisure 
activities and leisure-based industries is assessed in 
•*Starlling Shift in Vacation Habits"1n the February 25, 
4974 issue of U.S. News and World Report (p. 34+). 
" '"Retire^ business execu thre R. C. Alberts explores the 
often ipexpUcabie intriqacies of the Social SeArity system 
in ••Catch 65** in the Aiggust ^4, 1974 issue of The New fork 
Times Magazine i^p. 1 1+). ■A :tcply4)y A^fthur S. Hess, 
Deputy CommSssiOnet of the SociaPSecurity Adftihiistration, 
jkpptm in the September, 8, 1974 issue of The New York 
^Ttrne^ Magazirie (pp. 47+): 

•/^ riftbtecticMis alTbrded by changes in the* law regulating . , 
^pm^orn plans are spelled out by Robert Holzman aiid 
Aim Dear int"What the Nfijv Pension Reform Act Means to 
You**in the January- 1975 issue of Reader's Digest 

> A very personal £^pse into the experience of retirement 
j^ipflferediiy Robert Alberts in •'Report From the 
^ — -"^^rikn" tolbe Nov^l^ 17, 1974 issue of TJie , 
fitrnesii^^ine(p 





Books to Read 
^ ^ ^Selections from the bibliography Jn Amerioan Issues Forum 
/ Study Guide, Vol. 11. ' 

- j./ • Automobile Workers and the American Dream by Eli 
.' • -iChinoy. In this scholarly work, Chinoy investigates the 
life, Jthe working day, arid the aspirations and . • 
1 dissatisfactions of the typical auto worker. 

Workers ' Control hy Gerry Hunnius, G. David Carson, 
and John Case. This collection of essays considers the 
problems of transferring the management function to the 
work force itself. 

Selections from tHe ^nerkan Ub|ary Association 
Bicentennial Reading list. f 

The Lonely Crowd by "David Riesman. Industrialization, 
a shorter workday, and a shorter work life have given us an 
"abyss bf leisure" and provoked a change in the American 
character. So says Riesman, who shows how the "inner- 
directed" man of ^e nineteenth century has given way to 

• an "other-directed" man-a lonely member of a lonely 
crowd desperately engaged in having fun. 

77ie Foxfire Book edited by Eliot Wigginton. If you « 
^ have a yen to learn hog 'dressing, log cabin building, planting 

by the signs, quilt making, snake lore, modnshining, or 
. ^ Qther aspects of country living, this book introduces them ^ 
. \Mith accuracy, charm, and respect for, the good old 
. traditional ways. 

Suggested Discussion Questions 

How can time devoted "to work be maximized to increase 
tim? available for recreation and leisure? . * 

Must Americans be taught how to relax ai)d how to use 
their leisure time? Why? 

Given the fact that greater amounts of leisure tiine are 
available, would Americans benefit from a "leisure ethic"? 

How can Americans prepare themselves fo^ retirement? 
^ What is the ideal balance between leisure and .work? 
• I , ' - ' 

^rogran1 Suggestions and Resources 
Thne on Your Hands 

\Tal« a lively and philosophical look at leisure by viewing 
"That's What Living's About," a film that explores the'uses 
and misuses Of leisure. Following the film, a representative 
of your community's Department of Parks and Recreation 
can be ^invited to discuss; steps being taken locally to 
increase or improve leisure opportunities. 

. ;. The Promise of Pensions , ' 

: • With alarming regularity, private pension plans have 
failed to deliver the benefits expected by people who have 
paid into them throughout their work history. For a 
^ perspective on this problem, begin by viewing "Pensions: 
The Broken Promise," a film that chronicles'the abuses' 
of union irnd private pension plans, which often leave 
- people with riothing at retirement. Then invite your local 
* ' Congressman, Senator, or State Legislator to discuss recent 
laws designed to end some of the abuses described in 
' the f^m. ^ 

V Leaving the Workaday Worid Behind 

• • .'Mostsocial scientists agree that people are rarely 
preparedto deal with the changes brought on by 

^ 5 retirement. For a glimpse info the retirement lives of a 
; number of vibrant, active senior citizer^s; view "Now is* / 



Forever." Then invite a representative of your local or 
estate Council on A0ng bt a social worker who works with 
senior citizens to. discuss with your group ways to ease the 
transition from work to retirement and wiystp make' the 
retireiftent year^ full apid productive. 

Uf^After^S ^ v ^ 

What is it like to be suddenl^ free of the dfr 
structure that Work imposes on a person's life? 
common misconceptions do people have about 
For 'first-person answers to these questions, inyite retired 
members of your organization to be your special guests. 
In small group discu&ions, ^|)lore.the retirement 
experience Trom the standpoint of individual perspectives. 
A moderator might^be appointed to summarize the 
conclusions^drawn by each discussion group. 




lent? 




Horatio Alger Book Cover ' * 

, THE BUSINESS Of AMERICA 

America is also a marketplace. Aniericans seem to have a 
gift for business, a genius for marrying technology and 
marketing. As a colony, we were a part of the British 
commercial structure; the American Revolution gave us 
(economic as w^llas political independence. Shrewd and 
'ambitious American Entrepreneurs were able, in a 
remarkably short time, to transform the energies and 
jesources of the new nation into the greatest wonder of 
the-econpmlc world. To organize production so that the 



"^nergies of the»arfbitious are chiinneled into a '*^profit" that 
^ryes the community as a whole-this has been the theory 

, of the American free enterprise system; and by virtue o£ 
its success it has often been seen as a progressive and 
modernizing force* serving the community in a variety. of 
ways. But are we too preoccupied with business? Does * 
commercialism distort our values? This month we shall ask 
ourselves how business and trade have affected our attitudes 
* toward freedom and democracy, oiir philosophy of 
government, the way we live. How/have our ideas of free 
enterprise changed over our histpry? Is government 

, ^ regulation necessary to keep business honest? is it true, as 
Calvin Coolidge put it h^f a century ago, that ^'the 
business of America is . business"? 

-from the American Issues Forum Calendar of Topics 

PRIVATE ENTERPRISE IN THE ^ 
MARKETPLACE 
February 8 to February 14 

"I am not on Wall Street for my health. " 

^ —J. Pierpont Morgan 

Background 

From American Issues Forum: A Courses by Newspaper 
Reader, Vd. II. 

Free Private Enterprise, economist Sumner H. Slichter 
givesa classic description of the free enterprise system and 
contrasts it with other possible methods of economic 
organization. 

Free Enterprise: Myth or Reality? Consumer advocate 
Ralph Nader discusses the impact of the corporate economy 
on the individual consumer and the economic system: 

From Popular Periodicals , 

Economist Milton Friedman describes the Pilgrims' shift 
from collective to private pwnership in "Giving Thanks for 
Free Enterprise" in the November 25, 1974 issue of / 
.Newsweek (p. \06). , • ( 

Why is socialism a taboo in Ameripa? University of 
Califolfiia professor Robert Bellah turns to the history of 
socialism frw answers in "Roots of the American Taboo" 
in the December 28, 1974 issue of The Nation (pp. 677-85). 

Books t^o Read \ • 

Selections from the American Issues Forum Study Guide, 

Vol. II. 

Capitalism and Freedom by Milton Friedman. Economist 
Friedman enthusiastically and persuasively defends 
^unlimited capitalism. ' ^ 

CapitMsm, Socialism and Democrdcy by Joseph A. 
Schumpeter. A world-famous economist describes the 
' forces tending to transform historical capitalism. 

Selections from the American Library Association 
Bicentennial Reading List. 

^e Worldly Philosophers by Robert L. tfcilbroner This 
. survey of great economists, their lives and doctrines, is an 
introduction to capitalian, socialism, and the mprketplace. ' 
Heilbroner talks abou t ASam^mith, Malthus, Ricardo, the 
Utopian socialists, Marx, Veblen, Keynes, and recent 
I thinkers, and places each doctrine in perspective by 
explaining underlying philosophies. 
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Business in American Life by Thomas C. Cocl^pn. The 
relationship between business and American life from 1607 
to 1970 i^ the focus here. Fusirfg the entrepreneurs and 
their societies, Cochran discusses how business has 
influenced American family life, education, religion, law, 
poli^tics, conditions of employment, and the social 
stru9ture. * 

Suggested Discussion Questions 

Is 'it in the nature of human beings to compete with 
one another? If the competitive spirit is not intrinsic, what 
then are its possible sources? ^ 

What are the positive and negative results pf competitiori 
in the marketplace? What can be done to ovejrcome the 
negative aspects of economic competitiori? 

Is the private, free enterprise system in the United ■ 
States today either free or private? • ■ ^ 

What are the advantages of America's economic system? 
Is it still preferable to other economic systems? Is it the 
. only economic system compatible with our democratic 
form of government? 

How can the rights of both the entrepreneur and the 
consumer be protected in a free enterprise systelifi? 

Program Suggestions and Resources 
The American Way. 

How does Ame/ica's free enterprise system work? 
Compare your understanding of this system to the 
explanation found in "Freedom 2000," an award-winning 
film produced by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States to clear up misconceptions about business. Following 
the film, a representative from your local or state Chamber 
of Commerce can lead a discussion of the issues raised in 
the film/ / 

New Enterpreneur 

Starting a business today is a risky, challenging, and . 
complex undertaking. To give your group an understanding 
of this process, convene a panel of new and established 
business people from your community. Each person can 
describe his or hier experiences in undertaking a new 
enterprise, including the personal as well as the technical 
aspects of the effort. 

The Corporation 

Undoubtedly the dominant form of business in modern 
society is the powerful corporation. Take a look inside one 
of the nation's largest corporations by viewing"**The 
Corporation," a film by CBS that examines the workings 
of Phillips Petroleum Corporation. Preceding this film, a 
teacher of econorriics from a local high school, conmiunity 
college, or university can briefly explain the history. 
Organization, and regulation of this form of business. 

'^Ways and Means 

Too often the distinctions between economic systems 
have been obscured by political rhetoric. To make valid 
comparisons, begin by viewing "Lesspns from the — Isms," 
a film that corflpare.s the economic systems in Rusjsia and 
the l/ni ted States. Then invite a teacher of econorhics or 
political science fronf a local high school, community * 
college, or university to review the changes that have , 
modified these two economic systems during the -ten yeai[s 
since the film was ma'de^ 



Buyk Beware 

The maxim Caveat emptor (let the buyer beware) has 
been strongly challenged by a swelling number of consumer 
advocates. T6 acquaint your group with the 'issues and 
programs of these consumer^oups, convene a panel that 
niight include the head of your "state or city consumer 
protection agency, a representative from the staff of the * 
attomey general's consumer division, a representative 
from local citizens' action consumer groups, an^l a 
consumer representative from a local business, financial 
organization, or retail association. 

EMPII^E BUILDING: CORNERING 
THE MARKET 
February 15 through February 21 . 

"We can have democracy in this country or^ we can have 
great wealth concentrated in the hands of a few, but we 
can '/ have both. " * . • 

-Louis D. Brandeis 

Background 

From American Issues Forum: A Courses by Newspaper 
Reader, Vol. II. 

"Acres of Diamonds." This famous speech, delivered^ 
more than 6,000 times in the l«fe nineteenth century 
by preacher Russell H. Conwell, advocates the gospel of 
success and free enterprise. 

From Rags to Riches. An excerpt from a popular 
Horatio Alger, Jr., novel presents a simple forn}ula for 
success in America: pluck and luck. 

The Making of a Millionaire. Andrew Camegie, an 
extraordinarily successful erftrepreneur, explains how he 
seized opportunities on his road from rags to riches. 

Barbarians from Above. In this scathing attack on the 
Standard Oil Company pf the turn of the century, 
muckraker Henry Demarest Lloyd exposes the excesses of 
the free enterprise system and denounces the social ethic 
of competition. ' ^ 

JFiom Popular Periodicals 

Andrew Camegie, Thomas Edison, Eli Whitney, and i 
other business innovators are profiled in "Laureates from 
Two Centuries" in the January 1975 issue of Fortune 
(pp. 67-73). , 

How corporations balance the claims of their constituents 
—banks, custorners, employees, and stockholders, to name 
a few— is explored in "Intricate 'Politics' of the Corporation" . 
in the April 1975 issue of Fortune (pp. 108-12+). 

Four authors relate their personal experiences with 
corporate power in America in "Coping with Corporate 
Power: A Symposium" in the July 1974 issue of 
Progressive (pp. 13-31). 

Corporate leaders and economists offer their views on 
big business in "American Business: Is It Getting Too Big?" 
in the May 15, 1,974 special issue of Fortune. 

The far-reaching effects of multinational corporations 
V are analyzed by Richard Barnet and Ronald Muller in 
"Reporter at Large: Effect of Global Corporations on the 
Economy" in the December 2, 19-74 issue (pp. 53+) and 
the December 9, 1974 issue (pp.*100+) of The New Yocker. ' 

The lat6*historian Arnold Toynbee analyzes the worldi 
wide impact of multinational corporations in "Arnojd 
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Toynbee; Are Businessmen Creating PaxRomana?" in the 
April 1 5/1 974 issue of Forbes tpp. 68+). 

Books to Read 

Selections from the bibliography in the American Issues 
Forum Study Guid^, Vol. II. 

People ofiPlenty by David M. Potter. The key to United 
States history, this book persuasively argues, is riot the 
frontier but our early and maintained prosperity. 

Selections from the American Library Association 
Bicentennial Reading List. 

Concept of, the Corporation by Peter F. Drucker. The 
modem corporation is a unique economic organization of 
. our time. Drucker writes a case study of the General 
Motors Corporation and uses political and socfological 
analysis to describe its growulk organization, policies, and 
impact on the larger society, J ^• 

' The Octopus by Frank-N1orris.*The fight in southern 
California between the farmers and the railroad over control 
of the land was long, bitter, and bloody.^ This turn-of-dTe- 
century novel^concems the tragic involvement of three 
young men in the struggle and describes America in an era 
of brawling expansion. 

Suggested Discussion Questions 

Have the size and power, of a few large businesses and 
^ industries curbed competition in America? If so, what can 
be done to restore a balance? 

What responsibilities does the corporation incur as a 
result of the power it holds? 

What roadblocks^nd incentives are encountered by 
modern-day empire builders? 

Should small businesses be provided with incentives and 
protections to encourage their survival in today's 
marketplace? 

In the global economy populated by giant multinational 
corporations, what is the relationship between economic 
power and political influence? Should this relationship be- 
regulated? If so, by whom? ' • 

Program Su^estions and Resources 
Once Upon a time ... 

In the hiitory of American business stand giants whose 
accomplishments; successes, and impact are today almost 
incomprehensible. Three of these larger-than-life figures are 
portrayed.in "The Rise of Big Business," a film about 
empire-builders Carnegie, Rockefeller, and Morgan. View 
this film with your group, then lead a panel discussion on 
the question "Empire BuUders Past and Present: fibon or 
Blight on Society?" Panel members could include a 
teacher'of history and/or business from a local high school, 
community college, or university, a union representative, 
and a representative of your local Chamber of Commerce. 

Big Business . 

Americans, always troubled by the size and influence of 
big business, have been unable to agree on methods of 
controlling or limiting the growth of corporations, 
con^omerates, and multinational firms To set the stage 
for.a discussion of this issue, show "Business: Brother Can 
You Spare $1,000,000,000? "-a film in which economist 
John K. Galbraith describes a future dominated by 200 ^ 
megacorporations. Then invite an economics or business 
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teacher from a local high school, community college^ or 
university to lead a group discussion of the issues raised 
in the film. ' ■ 

The Corporate Helping Hand 

Does a corporation have an^bligation, a "social 
responsibility," to provide services or fund programs for * 
the public? Invite leaders of several prominent businesses 
and industries in your area to discuss their views on 
corporate responsibility and to describe the ways they 
have put their philosophy to work in your-commiinity qr 
state. * , 

Small in the Land of Giants 

The growth of big business— large corporations and 
nationwide chains—has had a tremendous impact on the 
growth and survival of small businesses nationwide. Assess 
this impact by inviting small business owners or managers 
to discuss the problems they face in light of the current 
economic structure. Guests could include owners of ^ 
small grocery or drug stores, local restaurants, motels or 
hotels, and small industries. ' * . 

SUBSIDIZING AND REGULATING: 
/CONTROLLING THE ECONOMY 
Febrjiary 22 to February 28 

''Every monopoly and all exclusive privileges are granted 
at the expense of the public," 

^Andrew Jackson 

Background ' 

From American Issues Forum: A Courses by Newspaper 
Reader, Vol. U. 

"All-the-traffic-will-bear." The discriminatory 
practices of corporations tHat achieved monopolistic 
control are portrayed in this excerpt from Frank Norris'* 
•turnrof-the-century novel The Octopus, 

The Crisis oi Self-Reliance and ^If-Help. Former * 
President Herbert Hoover, in a statement of faith in free 
enterprise, explains why, in his opinion, private charity 
and not the federal government should care for the 
unemployed. 

A New Deal for the Economy. In this famous address^ 
made in 1932 while he was still only a candidate {ox ^ 
. president. Franklin Ro'osevelt called for a massive 
government program of economic recovery and reform, 
aimed at alleviating the hardships caused by the depressl6n . 
of 1929. 

How Much Government, How Much Freedom? 
Distinguished economists George J. Stigler and Paul 
Samuelson debate the role of government in regulating |» 
the economy. i 

From Popular PeriodicaTs 

. GOverninent regulation. of business can lead to the 
dfemise of private enterprise, predicts Fortune editor W. 
Geezzardi, Jr., in "Putting the Cuffs on Capitalism" in the 
April 1975 issu^ofFo^rwwe (pp. .104-107+). 

A brief summary of Federal regulatory agencies and / 
their current concerns is foilnd in "Closer Federal Eye oiy 
Nearly Everything You See" in the March 3, 1975 issue f 
of U.S, News and World Report (pp. 72-73). 

. / . ■ .. <. r. . ; 



'Books to Read ' 

• ^ • • . 

J Selections from; the bibliography in American Issues Forum 
* Study Guide, VoL II. 

The Age of Roosevelt: Vol. 2, The Coming of^iheNew 
Deal by Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. This readable history 
traces the transfomiation of President Herbert l:|ooVer's 
' "rugged individualism? to President Franklin Roosevelt's 
New D^fal. v 

fie}^ Dimensibns of Political Ecommy 
Heller. The former chief economie ^dyisor to President 
John F. Kertn^dydescribes the miXe^jBcpiiomy.- \ , 

SeleiCtioiiS;from the American Ubi^'';)^ociation 
Bicentennial Reading List. \ 

Tcic/flj's ysmj by William Ebenste'irt^^^^^ 
scientftf ^nd scholar the aihhot examines the four main 
systems of political-economitQ^hoi^ht pperatiiig in the 
worid today-capitalism; "sctc^SsA^^ coniniunishi, and . 
fascism. While, critical of th^ ip^tjpept ration of C)wne?rship 
in Amerioi and weakn^^se^j l|tig^ socialism, opi the 
whole he presents a seri^fcle dfflfe^ dejfii^sicy^^lV, 

America, Inc., by Motion Min^i^il^ Jerry S. CohfeiiV 
TTie effort^ of corporations ^o/s^in i^rivile^ed positions, tip 
regulate the regulators, U^^^vii^ti^^^ 
to biiy political influence are^ttbt ne\y\V^^ ^^^^h .\ 
examination of industry, b^jto^hd gaytprninent reaches 
an old conclusion: The cqtouylwa^ 
concentration of economic powe^ lit^ijik^ up. ' \ 

Suggested Discussion Questions 

In light of the history of business in Anfe^ici 
regulation warranted? . • • - . ^ 

What are the altematives,to regulation of business byiT.:. V 
government? ■ \ ' ^^ 

Does the present amount of government regulatign ? # 
have an adverse effect on business competition or growth? 

Are all the existing regulatory agencies in government 
fulfilling the requirements of the statutes that created 
them? * 

What are the arguments for increased regulation of 
business and industry? 

Can and/or should the government regulate the activities 
of U.S. corporations active in other- countries? 



Program Suggestions and Resources 
How Much is Enough? 

The long-standing, often heated debate about the role 
of government in the regulation of businesses and industries 
^till flourishes. Explore the issues in,th^s controversy by 
conducting a debate between advocates of both sides. The 
debaters could include recruits from the local Chamber of 
Commerce, business executives, and representatives from 
a state or federal regul^tory^licy. A teacher who is 
familiar with the history of governmental regulations could 
. serve as moderator. 

In the Public's Interest 

Protecting American citizens from hazardous products, . 
including food and toys, has long been the responsibility 
of state and federal regulatory agencies. But how effective 
are these agencies in protectir\g modern-day consumers? 
Explore this question by viewing "Firei" an':^C News 
Closeup which indicts the efforts of government and industry 
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to protecyjie public from flammable products. Following 
the filnf,4rvite regulatory agency representative^, as we]l 
as spokesP ^rson^ for business and consumer interests, , 
to discuss hCv^S^es raised in the film. 

Government Control ^ ^ ^ 

Whatis the extent of government invqlyemeht in' the 
nation's financial affairs? One: organization that is^active 
in regUjating the U.S. money ri&rket is the* Federal lleserve. 
For^AisMfiJ6dk at thp "Fed's" activities, vieAy^'IMbney 
' on the>My5ve-Th4 Federal Reserve Today," a 19iJ|;^!p 
still rjeleyWit today\ because it explains the basic c)iii^fei|ts^. 
of the Pederai^e^rve system. After viewing the. flr^^^^ 
invite lbcaf1)anl<?,^siness, and industry execiitiVes to 
discuss the iiapa'c^ of recent federal Reserve policiejs oil. \ ' 
their opefittons; .. ^ V" V 

■ ^■ ■ . . ' \ ■'■■'X 

'\ SELLIl^G TME CONSjL^ 
: Fearuaiy 29 

^^I think^thatl sfmllnever seje/A billboard lovely as a tree. 
i^J^^y - . -OgdenNash 

^Ik^o^ 

• ^riom Anterican Issues^orum: A Courses by Newspaper 
y^der,^:V^^^ ' . 

*^ ^dvcrt^g Abundance. The late historian David Potter 
fliitfcilly.exijSnines the role of advertising in forming 
\;Amencap,sdfei^l values, and economist L. G. Telser explores 
. .the !eS)nomic structure of the advertising industry as well 
'/^ as the nature "bf its impact upon business competition. 

Ecological Armageddon. Economist Robert Heilbroner - 
argUes that America's environmental- problems are but one 
ipfart of a greater-crisis threatening humanity. , 
^- Are There Limits to Growth? A group of systems 
analysts conclude that "the limits to growth on this planet 
will be reached sometime within the next one hunidred ' 
years." 

Critics of Doomsday. Economist Carl Kayson questions 
doomsday forecasts in light of the "numerous adjustment 
mechanisms" in the world economy. 

From Popula? Periodicals « 

The pros and cons of a proposed federal agency to 
protect consumers are outlined by U.S. Senators A. A. 
Ribicoff and J, G. Tower in "Consumer Agency: Both 
Sides of the Debate" in the April 28, 1975 issue oiU. 5. 
New and World Report (pp. 59-60). 

The functions, problems, and future of Consumers 
Union, an influential consumers^ advocate organization, 
are probed in ''Consumer Reports Knows What's Best 
For Us All'"' in the February 1974 issue of Esquire 
(pp. 108-11+). 

Books tOxRead 

Selections from the bibliography in American Issues Forum 
Sttidy Guide, Vol. II. ^ 

Advertising and the Public Interest edited by S. F. 
Divita. This collection of essays reviews the many 
controversial issues surrounding contemporary advertising. 

Science and Survival.hy Barry Commoner! A biological 
scientist stresses the need to return to?l|iimple mode of life. 

17 • ' 



^Setections from die American Libhury Association 
Bio^imial Reading List. 

• , 00rtf€ssk>ns of an Ajiyermtig Man by David Ogilvy. 
'Efoes Madison Xvenue control our minds as well as our 
purses? This glimpse into the machinery of an advertising 
firm, in which a leading advertising executive candidly 
discusses clients, commercials, and the management of 
product campaigns, shows how craft and technique combine 
to build the brand imag^. ' . 

Unsafe at AnySfieei^ the Nad^r Study Group. 
Selling the consum^r1|ijffibe more important to^indiytry 
than his weU-beiM^Pre«|t^g extensiye^vidence, Nader 
shows how aut£iw||jb)|e iM«try design stylists and cost 
echSroal know-how, to make cars 




Suggested 6"^^! 
In addition to^ 



, ^'Irdducts, what is the impact of 
advertising on the.A^nerican public and way of life? 
y ; Has the slogan* "Truth in Advertising" become a 

reality? What/steps can be taken to prevent deceptive 
. advertising? |^ 
Do the media have a respf 
advertisements and to refvisis! 
questionable? 
4 Are advertising and,marke| 
American pursuit of material |>3 
are they a product of the pursuit? 

What role does advertising play in the education of the 
American consumer? Is this,rd!e appropriate? Should it be 
modified? 




ijlity to screen 
.whose credibility is 



(Sponsible for the 
lessions and pleasures or 



Program Suggestions and Resoprces 

llie Youngest Audience* -r i l ^ ^' 

Recently, ^ a result of nationwide c(^unti?r complaints, 
advertising shown during children's television prq^ams 
has been regiilafted Invi^^ * 
maniTgei* from your local television Station to d^sciiss with 
your group thexomplaintsAhat resulted in tfi^se changes 
and the«cope of the changes themselves, if there is«#local ' 
conmwnity group active in this controversy, one of its 
repreisentatives inight also be invitecl to parti^pate. Local 
business people <:an be invited to comment on the.eiffect 
of these recent changes on their advertising. -y 
Inu^ of Ourselves 

/ Since the leisurgenoe of the women's movement, 
women's organizations have become increasingly fcritteal" 
of the way wonw'n are portrayed in advertisements. ' 
. Exptore tihyiy ii^ discussion with representatives of 
womeo's/drgan^tions arid advertising executives. > 
Members can be encouraged to bring in examples of ads ^ 

they believe are offensive to women. • 

f-^ . - ■ ■ ' . " 

> I1ie Selling of the Candidate 

The role <;ff advertising irt political campaigns has 
frequently beth criticized for siliistituting style for . ■ 
substance. Fox in inside look at the effects of advertising 
on a candi(}^tc and his paihpaign, view, "Carnpaign: 
American Style," a fdm that expose^s* th^ packaging of a ..y 
candidate for a local office by his advertising agency. . ' 
Then ask several.p4st candidates, successful and 
unsuccessful, to react to the content of the film in terms 
of their own exp^ences.N/ ^ 



A Slick Profession 

Perhaps no profe 
superficiality and sli 
executive. For one \ 
view "Buy, Buy," a 
an advertising execu 
production of a con 
executives to commi 
and steps the advert] 
' public's view of it. 

Truth in Advertising 
Tmth in advertisii 
sTogan? How substan 
in ads? Is the consun 
pictured? Ask a local 
recent changes in reg 
claims. Local newspa 
managers also can be 
taken to screen adver 
4 share their personal e 
or fraudulent adverti! 
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President Woodrow Wilsoi 
in disapproval of Uie Mex 



AMERIC 



The conduct of fon 
dramatic ^s any in our 
Washington was leadin 
. vjfhen he became Presi( 
struggling to establish : 
larger rivalry between 
France. -Two hundred ; 
•itself become one of ti 
economic and miUtary 
about American foreig 



nal has beefn identified with 
ess as strongly as an advertising 

of this often disliked profession, 
I that takesyou into the world of . 

and behind the scenes in the * 
rcial. Then invite local advertising 
on the image projected in the film 
I industry is taking to change the 



is it more than just a catehy 
are iht claims for products made 
lure to get what advertising has 
^ertising executive to describe 
ions- concerning advertising 
television, and/or radio advertising 
ited to convnent on the steps being 
ig* Members can be encouraged to 
riences with misleading, inaccurate. 



igs his fingeir.at' Mexico 
Revolution. 

IN THE WORLD 



affairs presents contrasts ias 
ional experience.. When 
le Continental Army arid later, 

the United States was 
ndependence in the face of a , 
|wo Great PoWers-Britairi arid ' 
•s later, the United States has 
vo , Great Pfcwers with'far-flung 
ivities. Yet the jpain questions 
jlicyJiave remained unchanged, a 



What should be our posture in foreign affairs? How should 
we mix the four basic «lemerits in foreign policy-the 
military, humanitarian, economic, and diplomatic? As a 
jpountry born of a war for independence, we were long 
disposed tpward selfrsufficiency and isolatibnsim. Yet as 
* a country dedicated to the goal 9f freedom for all, we ' ' 
. have a powerful sense of mission, to the other peoples of 
the world.- As a. land of immense natural resources and 
wealth, our power is felt iri almo^ every corner of the 
world todiy. Rapid commimi^^tion has reduced the size 
of the world. Has it also reduced our sovereignty? How 
well have we used our power? >Yheri and how haye we 
abusiedit? \ • * ^ , V 

—from the American issues Forum 
Calendar of Topics 

THE AMERICAN "DREAM" ^ 
. AMONG NATIONS ; , 

March ? to March 13 \ • 

• . ' ' - • ' ^" , ' 

' **. . . into the hands of Amfriqa God has picked the ' 
destinies of afflicted humg^ifp. . • v . 

^ ^ ^- ' -Pius Xil, 1946 i 

Background - 

From American Issues i^orum: A Courses by Newspaper 
Reader, Vol. II. , . V 

"Americans Loye^Change But They Dread Revolution.". 
Frenchman Alexis de Tbcqueville, visiting the United States 
in the 1830s, accurately predicts America's reactions to 
twentieth-century rpolutions. 

How Revolutionary Was the American Revolutioa? The 
American Revolution has more in common with colonial 
■.w?rrs for.indep^dence th'i^i) with a great social upheaval . 

.'like the French Revolution, argues histbrian Thomtfs C. - < 

;3aVrow. 

From Popular Periodicals * ^ 

. The ways politics, economics, and the weather combine 
to produc^a world food economy and crisis are documented 
by reporter Emma Rothschild in her report on the First 
, . World Foofl Conference in the May 26^ 1975 issue of The 
A^ew yorA:er (pp. 40-44+). 

A reoent evaluation of American foreign aid policies can 
be foun^ in ''After 197 Billions, the U.S. Turns Sour on 
Foreign Aid" in the January 20, 1975 issue of U.S. News 
and World Report (pp*. 38-4 1 )• ^ 

For insights iato how American foreign aid is decided 
see "Flight from i^^id" by'sidney Karnow in the February. 
9, 1974 is^ue .of A^w /?e;7wMc (pp. 19-21). 

the United States is tfie qnly hope for Thi;d World 
countries reeling under the impact of the energy crisis, 
argues reporter Richard Critchfield in "Helping the Poorest 
of the Poor" jfn the MaWh 23, 1974 issue of A^ew Republic 
(pp. 141:17). - " : : . . . 

L.A. Mayer paints a gloomy picture of-^thc world fo8d 
situation in "We Can*t Take Food for. Granted Any More" ' . 
in the Febniaiy 1974 issue pf Fortune (pp. 84-89+). 

Historian Henry Steelefommager looks at the impact of , 
America's fiatiohal philosophy on its foreign policy in 
"America in the AgQ of No Confidence" in the August 10, 
1974 issue of Saturday Review/World {pp. 15-16+). 



Books to "Review * 
Selections frqm the bibliography in American Issues Forum 
Study Guide. Vol. 11. 

77re Irony of American History!hy Reinhold Niebuhr. 
An influential American theologian and philosopher argues 
that the United States necessarily becomes-less secure as it 
becomes more powerful. 

Selections from the American Library Association 
Bicentennial Reading List. 

Good Things About th€U,S, Today hy the Editors of 
U.S. News and World Report. Facts and figures, illustrated 
by photographs and charts, support the ide^ that the 
American dream is far from an illusion at home or in the - 
world at large today. 

Superpower by Robert Hargreaves. Americans have 
undergone profound changes in jtheir-way of life since the 
election of John F. Kennedy to the presideYicy. Hargreaves 
looks at these changes and their meanmg for our institutions 
through discussions of the South, cities, labor, crime, 
/newspapers^ minoritiR, and other aspects of daily life. 

Suggested Discussion Questions 

What are ^e origins of the "missionary spirit", in the 
. history of' America's foreign affairs? Of its desire jto 
, "mak^ the world safe fpj democracy"? 

fti th&;eyes of other countries,. have America's' 
humanitarian efforts around the world been tain.ted^with 
national, self-interest? If so, is it possible to revi^^^c:: 
motivations or-change world opinion ?-How? f '^''^ 

Qiven the present concern with vanishing resources in 
the face of risin&demahds by greater numbers of people, 
what do you believe is an appropriate posti/xe for the 
United States toward less fortunate countries? *' 

As a nation faced with its own shortages, should the 
United States attempt to alter its role as "breadbasket of ^ 
the world"? To.what degfee should foreign aid programs be 
modified? ' • , ■ ^ 

, . „ Shoi^d international aid programs be transferred'fro'm 
the individual nations to.the control of intexnationi^l. 
associations like the United Nations? . , 

Program Suggestions and Resources 
Veterans- Day 

Invite to your meeting veterans if the four major wars 
of this century-WorldAV^cJ, World War II, the Korean 
conflict, an^l the Vietnam War; In^ informal discussion 
or a panel discussion compare the veterans' reasons for 
going,to war and the reaction to AmeiHSan involvement 
they discovered abroad. A history teacher from a local 
high school, community college, or univlbrsity can be 
"♦askecf to serve as moderator and provide|historical 
perspective on each war. 

In a Foreign Land ' ' 

The Peace Corps was a part of the huijnahitarian side 
of U.S. foreign policy in the 1960s. For a perspective on 
-this experiment, view "Triunfo-Peace Corps in Honduras," 
a low-key film that gives insights intp activities of Peace 
Corps volunteers as technical Vdvisors in i foreign cbuntry: . 
Conclude b'^ inviting a former Peace Corp| member from 
your area to share his or her experiences abroad and to 
recall reactif)ns abroad to the program ana the United 
States in general. 



**And If You Help One of These ..." 
« Many effort to reli^|/fe povetfy, sickness, and hunger 
around the world are s]}onsored by religioiis organizations^. 
Invite a panel to discuss with your group the programs 
durrently under way and their prescriptions for solutions 
to thes^ problems. Panel members could include local 
priests, ministers, and rabbis as well as state and/or 
national religious leaders. As background you might 
consider showing one oT.the films produced by these 
organizations to illustrate tneir work abroad. Local 
religious leaders or invited panelists should be helpful in ^ 
securing.a film. . ' 4 

Famine! . «. * . 

Famine, which has already taken hundreds of thousands 
of lives in lands lying immediately south of the equator, 
could eventually cast its grim shadow over the entire earth 
unless farmers a^ able to meet the rapidly increasing 
• demand for foodstuffs. For insights into this'l^^jblem, 
begin by viewing "And Who Sh'all Feed This Worttt?" an"*' 
NBC white paper that examines the world food pi*oblems 
and points out the political and social complexities involved 
in formulating a solution. Conclude with a discussion'with 
a representative froin your state department of agriculture 
on stqps being taken locally to mcrease prc^ 
scienti^ advances that have resulted in greater, more 
nutritiou^yields from plantings. • ' 

People Everywhere 

One of the most commonly mentioned causes of / 
wbrld-wide hunger ai^d malnutrition is overpopulation. 
Invite one of the many grpiips that advocate zero * 
population growth to discuss ihe impact that uncontrolled 
population growth could have on the world's resources/ — ^ 
and the steps being taken to end the population explosion. 
Obstacles faced by these groups in implementing their 4 
programs should also be discussed. In additipn, groups^o 
oppose population control can be invited io present their 
views. ' ' » 

THE ECONOMIC DIMENS^^^^^ 
March 14 tdM 

"No country on the globe is so happily situated . .^We 
, need go abroad farnothing/* 

\' —Thomas Paine ^ 

Common Sense, 1776 . 

Background 

From Popular- P^odical^ 

In a special fssiie published on July 6, 1974, the editors 
of Business Week focused on various aspects of the world 
economy andxoncluded that inflation^,slowdown, and 
change are its present hallmarks. ; 

Economic growth south of the border is changing^the 
. United States' relationship with Latin America, report^ 

Richard Armstrong in ''Suddenly If s Manana in Latin 
' "America" in lhe August 1974 issue of Fortur\e (pp. 
.138-43+). ; 

The view of world affairs from the executive suites of 
giant U.S. corporationis is currently less hawkish and more 
; dovish, according to a survey published in the May 1974 
. issue of Formne (pp. 16^+). . 

In excerpts from their controversial book, Richard 
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Barn6t and Ronald Muller^analyzfe^ the effects of multi- 
national corporations on the world economy and world 

, delations. See the P'ecember 2, 1'974 issue (pp. 53+) and 
the December 9, 1974 issue (pp. 100+) of The New Yorker. 
New relationships between America and developing^ 

'nations are being influen(?ed by economics, John Hatch, 
editor of Third World, points out in "Legacy of Suspicion: 
The U.S. and the Third World'' in the May 4, 1974 issue • 
of The Nation (pp. 55 1-53). 

Books to Review _ ^ 
Selections from American Issues Forum Study Guide, ^ 
Vol. II. 

ne Diplomacy of the Dolkir, 1919-1932 by Herbert 
Feis; This short essay describeshow "internationalist" 
American economic diplomacy became during the 1920s. 

. Selections. from Ithe American Library Association 
Bicentennial Readinl List. ^ 

The Rich Nations ari^ the Poor Nations by Bar-bara 
Ward. The plight of the world's impoverished nations 
presents a dilemma for the rich ones. Lady Barbara 
examines four "revolutions*'— rriaterial well-being, equality, 
science, and population growth-before developing her 
thesis that only economic progress makes possible a secure 
existence: • 

America and the World Political Economy by David P. 
Calleo and Benjamin M. Rowland. Current international 
economic problems in the United States and Europe have * 
altered our relationships in the world. After a brief history 
of American and European economic thinking on 
international trade, Calleo and Rowland explore the idea of 
the Atlantic community and the main political and 
economic issues within it. 

Suggested Discussion Questions 

How have burgeoning U.S. business interests abroad 
influenced America's foreign policy? 

Can these business interests be protected without 
intervention in the affairs of other countries? 

As America moves toward a future of resource' scarcity, 
should it strive for economic self-sufficiency or concentrate 
on establishing networks of international economic 
cooperation? 

Does a global economy require the establishment of new 
institutions for regulation and mediation of disputes? 

"How has the rising importance of Third World countries 
as sources of much-needed raw materials affected our, 
foreign affairs? 

What will be the most potent foreign policy tool of the 
future? Military might? Access to raw materials such as oil 
and grain? Interniational alliances? .V . 

Program Suggestions and Resources 
A Place in the Sun 

It used to be said that the sun never set on the British 
Empire; perfiaps today it might be more appropriate to 
say that the sun never sets on Americaii business interests. 
For a picture of U.S. business involvement around the 

^ ^orld, invite executives from multinational corporations 
in your area to discuss their operations around the world* 
and the influence United States foreign policy h^s on these 

, investments. If there are no multinational firms nearby, 



an executive of a large, nearby corporation couli conmient 
v on the imgact of the world economy on his company's 
' -^fairs. - ' . . 

In the Big Picture 

Where doe$ your state fit in the world economy and, 
as a result of it&po^jjtion, vviiat role does it urge for the - 
United States ifli world affairs?.Explore this question with . 

* your ffoup in a panel discussion. Panelists could include 
representatives from the state departments of commerce " 

. and agriculture, from large labor unions, and from the 
local or state Chamber of Gommetca.. 

• XM— A New Pressure 

The use of economic'pressures to influence iforeign 
affairs is nothing new, but never in history has economic 
pressure had the impact of the recent Arab oil embargq. 
For iiftights into this critical dimension of the 4orld 
-economy, view "Oil. in thQ Middle East," an NBC white 
paper that examinesthe United States' delicate position 

• in regard to the oil-producing nations, following the film„ 
invite one of your local representatives in Congress to 
explain his or her position on America's oil policy. 

The Cost of Doing Buaness Abroad 

Any Amei-ican business with operations in foreign 
countries must be sensitive to the^ocal culture and customs 
, as well as the local laws. For a view of the problems and 
advantages of doing business abroad, invite executives 
from area companies with multinational operations to 
describe their firms' experiences. . ^ 

.1 A POWER IN THE WORLD 
March 21 to March 27 

Speak softly and cany a big stick, " ; " 

"Theodore Roosevelt 

Background * 
From American Issues Forum: A Courses by Newspaper 
Reader, Vol. II. 

America as a World Power: The May Day Myth. 
Diplomatic historian Thomas A. Bailey argues that 
America's role as a world power began with the Declaration 
of Independence, not with the Spanish-American War in 
)8?8. 

President Polk's War and llui Ri^hi of Revolution. 

• Abraham Lincoln, 'then a Congressman, explains the 
rational^e for his belief in the right of revolution of 
"any people, anywhere.'' 

"Two Steps Forward and One Step Back": FDR and v * 
World War 11. In his study of Roosevelt as an interventionisV 
historian Robert Divine shows the importance of A 
^presidential initiative to foreign policy formation. 
i ^ "To Support Frecij>eoples. . ." This excerpt from a 
speech by President Harry Truman to Congress.was the. 
basis for American foreign poHcy forlwo decades 
, foUowing World War 11. 

"The Falling Domino." In a stactement that eventually 
became the basis ^or American intervention in Indochina, 
President Dwight Eisenhower explains why political 
stability in Southeast. Asia was vital to'American security. 

' I^cting to ReVolutionc The Doitiinican Republic. 
Statements by President Lyndon Johnson and Sentor J. 



Williahi Fulbright present the pros and cons of American • 
intervention in the Dominican Republic in 1965. 

"Fire in the Lake.". Award-winning author Frances * 

• Fitzgerald shows that differengeibetwen America and 
Vietnam prevented Americans from finding a solution to 

1 ' Vietnamese problems that would work for the Vietnamese. 

Frqm Popular ^Periodicals 

Analyst Bonner Day tells why 30 cents of every tax 
*» dollar goes for defense even in peacetime in'"Why the 
* Growing Riift^tween the U.S. and Europe" in the 

February 9, 1974'issue of U.S. News and World Report 
;(pp. 64166). 

Former Secretary of Defense Melvin Laird looks at the 
outlook for peaceful relations between the United States 
and Russia in "Let's Not Fool Ourselves About itetente" 
in the February 1974 issue of Readers* Digest (pp. 57460)/ 

Will the arms race be curtailed by jutting military ' . 
budgets? William Epstein, a special sBbw at the United. 
Nations Instihite for Training and Research, explores the 
possibilities for anns control in "Thie Arms Rac^: Will the . „ 
Russians Play American Rpulette?" in the June 29, 1974' 
xssa^ o{ Saturday Review/World {pip. 1-^), / - ^ - 

America's nuclear strategy that evolved during the ' - 
Kennedy administration is now being questione'd, Edward 
C. Luttwak, visiting professor at Johns Hopkins University, 
points out in "Nuclear Strategy: The New DebaJte" in the ' 
April 1974 issue of Commcrtrarv (pp. 53-59). ' 

A balance of power is essential to detente, argues ex- 
Secretgry of Defense Schlesinger in "Schlesinger 
f|r Defense- Defense for Detente" by joumalist^slie 
Gelb in the August 1974 issue of 77ie A^ew ror^ 7Y/nes 
Magazine (pp. 8^10+). ' 

Books to Review . ^ ■ ■ 

• Selections from American Issues Forum Study Guide, 
VoLH. 

Negotiation from Strength: A Study in the Politics of 
Power by Coral BelL This study shows how American , 
^ policy makers hoped to dictate, rather than negotiate, a 
settlement in the Cold War 

Intenfention and Revolution: The United States in the 
Third World by Richard Barriet. This overview by an official 
in the Kennedy administration reveals the post-1945 
attitude toward ^-evolution. 

Selections from the«American Library Association 
Bicentennial Reading List. 

The United States and the Origins of the Cold War by 

• John Lewis Gaddis. In a reversal of much contemporary 
revisionist historical writing on the origins of the Cold War, 
Gad4is foQuse^ on specific Soviet-American differences as 
the real nucleus of the conflict. He lays the major blartie 
on the U.S.S.R. for bringing about and continuing the 
conflict. ' 

the Tragedy of American Diplomacy by William 
Appleman Williams. Using an economic interpretation of 
diplomatic history, Williams traces our failures in foreign 
policy-particularly in our opposition to the spread of 
cornmunism-from the OpenDoor Notes of 1898, H5^ ^ 
questibns many of our present practices and suggests 
i^c^d for 3 radical new approach to international relatii^. 
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Suggested Discussion Questions v ' 

Is it po^ible for America to influence world affairs 
without interfering in the affairs of indii^dual' countries? 

Whatjs an appropriate role for the United States to 
play in,w6rld affairs in an era in which nuclear war remains , 
a frightfenihg possibuW?. ' . - 

, V/hat is the appropS^te role for the United Stater^ . 
military in this nucfear era? Should its rol6 in determining 
foreign p6licy b^£it^d;(5r expanded? 

How have the^^PI|tier*spirit an^l the cult of individualism 
. in Ainerica colorecKour nation's foreign policy? Is this 
influence necessary, or is it dingerousjiyl putrnoded? 

What is an^ appropriate role for UflTted States intelligence 
* operations in influencing foreign policy? Are national and 
international "moral cofles" necessary to govern such 
covert'iindertaH-ings? •> ^ 

Program Suggestions-and Resoujces 
The Tragedy of War 

No War in recent history has brought as much death and 
delstnJCtiop a^ did World War L Recreate this period in 
history by vi^wjtng "Goodbye" Billy: Aiiiericjj.CoesW 

. War." a film prepared by histori^s. who use tHe' sights and ^ 
sounds of the periodi. to create^an "eigotiohal history", of 
World War I. Following the film, invrt^ a hiStpry tes^dhdr 
from a Ipcal high school, community college, or university 

: to comment on the (differences between World War I and 
previous wafs and on the ways in which it set the stare for 
World War II. ' 

- Miliiaiy Preparedness 

There is grSat controversy in this country surrounding 
the issue of defense spending during peacetime. Explore 
the various opinions on this issue in a panel discussion. 
Panelists could include local representatives of major 

fplitical parties, active or retired, high-ranking military . 
ersonnel^your area representatives in Congress, and local 
<Stizens^ho were active in the peace movement of the 

i^Os. I ^ " 

1 • . ' . ' 

Bitflding an Empire 

Mbst hlstforians agree that the Spanish-American War in 
\ 1898 iharked the emergence of the United States as a * 
world power Cfntarking on a cpurseof imperialism. For 
insights into thif issues surrounding this critical, time in 
American his.toiy, view "Uire of EmW ^ 
documentaiy'of thfe internal debateWthe United States' ' 
worid role. ThcQ invite a political ?$ience or history 
teacher from a local high school, com^nity college, or 
university to discuss the effect of the decisions dramatized 
in the film on present-day foreign poHcy. 
Division in the Ranks 

No modern war polarized the United States as did the 
lengthy Vietnam War. For perspectives on American ' 
involvement in this conflict, view "Hearts and Minds," an 
Academy Award-winning ^\\ve^ tha t probes America's 
role in Vietnam and the lessons we have learned as'a 
result. Following the film, conduct a panel discussion with 
persons "^y^jfefjM^unity who were active in^support of 
and 0PPj4fti<§^^he war. Panelists can* comment on what 
they bcj^^|p||p^^^ lasting impact of the Vietnam ' 
War on llnillii^^^ policy, • 
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A NATION AMONG NATIONS 
March 2S to April s 

V America cannot be an ostrich with its head% the sand*** 

-Woodrojv Wilson 

^Background ' / 

From American Issues Fonun: A Courl^ by Newspaper 
- Reader, Vol, n. - \ 

"Steer Clear of Permanent Aillahces." President Qeorge s 
Washington's.advice to the nation to avoid entangling 
alliances became the foundation of American foreign policy. 
Little American^. This. 1919 speech by Senator William ^ 
. Bprah was part of a successful campaign to prevent United 
States involvement in-the League of Nations. 

The Paranoid Style in Politics, The late historian 
Richard Hofstadttfr ^documents Americans' fears*^^ 



.conspiracy. • 

^'A New IsolattOih^im.'' Since the premises on which U.S^ 
postwar strategies have been based are nov/^ obsolete; - 
Ahierica c^ revert to an isolationist postHre, Argues political 
scientist Robert W. Tucker. \ ' 

, "The Insecurity of Nations." Charles Yost, former 

V United States Ambassador to the United Nations? discusses 
tjie prospects for rational action among world powers, 

From Popular Periodicals 

' The oil crisis put the final nail in the coffm of European 
unity, argues Walter Laq;Di5pctor of the Institute of . 
Contwnporary H^tory in London,^ "Idea of Europe 
Ruhs (S^ut of Gas'Mh the January 20, 1974 issue of The 
NeW^ork Times Magazine (pp. 12-13+). / 

The future of NATO depends on its, miembers reaching 
a new consensus on.its purpose, points out Robert Ball in 
"NATO Needs a Fresh Breeze" in the February 1974 
issue of Fortune, (pp. 104-09+). / 

, The diplomatic woirkings of United Nations committees 
are revealed by fqa^ U.N. delegate William Buckley.in' 
"Jamil Baroody SJjeaketh a Mouthfiil" irt the September 
.1974 issue of Esquire (pp. 1 10-13+). 

The former chairman of the Senatef oreign Relations 
Committee, J. William Fulbright, comments. on past and 
present world affairs in "J. W: Fulbright: Reflections on a 
Troubled World" in the January 1 1, 1975 issue ot Saturday 
Review {pp. Il-IG-^), . ' . 

How has the role of Ihe^United States in the United 
Nations changed since the World body's founding 30 
years ago? Harvarc^ professor and U.S. ambassador Daniel 
Moynihan offers some insighfs in "The United States in 
Opposition" in the March 1975 issue of Commentary 

(pp, 31^44). ' Iv ^ 

A wide-ranging interview with Sjecretary of State Henry 
Kissinger can be found in "We are^Moving Intaa New 
World" in the June 23, 1975 issue of U.S. News and World 
Report {pp. lOrrii^i'}, 

Books to Review 

Selections from American Issues Forum Study Guide, ■ 
Vol. U. ♦ , • 

o/ Wzr by Richard Bamet. An analysis of the 
motivations behind American foreign policy in the po^t- 
1945 era shows the similarities of cold war attitudes to 
isolationism. 
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^ The Alliance That Lost Its Way by Jerome Levinson 
and Juan de Onis. This detail^ account shows why, the 
Kennedy-Johnson administrations failed to remove the 
causes of revolution in Latin America. 

Sefe^ons from the American Library Association 
Blo^ntemiial Reading List. ; . ° 

, Uk The First Twenty-Five Years by ClaHc M. 1 
Eichefberger. Published on the 25th anniversary ofthe 
United Nations, this book is an introduction to the , 
structure and achievements o£ the v/ovld body. After :* 
vieviewin^ the UN's role in collective security, disarmameftt, 
human freedoms, and other problem?, Eichelberger closes 
with suggestions for helping the world organization m^et 
its goals of world unity and peace. 
^ The Crippled Giant by J. William Fulbright. Criticizing 

• American foreign policy, Fulbright recominerftis a return 

• tathb intemajtional ideals of Woodrc^w Wilson and the UN 
Charter/ After discussing the origins of the U S' presence 

• in Vietnam- and the Middle East; he argues that our 
interventionism will also bring grave domestic consequences! 

Suggested Discussion Questions 

Hais America used its diplomatic strength to advance the 
cause of world peace and justice or has it been used only to 
further our own interests? * ^ 

. Is America's current posture in worid affairs one of 
iiolatiohsim, interYentionism,,or internationalism? Should 
this posture be altered?' 

What role does public opinion play in the ^formation of 
forei^ policy? Have U.S. citizens and their el^cteU 
representatives abdicated their role in favor ofyorelfen 
. pQhqy making President and the SUtq'Ek^pm^ 

How has America's role in inteniational 2iisodaTi3hs 
like NATO an^J the United Nations changed since their 
founding after Worid War II? 

What is the best way to combine the four basic ejements 
of foreign ^dTairs- the military, the humanitarian, the 
economic^ and the diplomatic-in light of the present state 
pf world affairs? 

Program Suggestions and Resources 
In Favor of Stability ■ '^l^ ' 

In recent years, the United States, 'bom itself of - 

. revolution, has gained a worid-wide reputation as ^nti- 
revolutionary-that ii, as a supporter of status quo instead 
of change. For a view of one man's personal encQunter with 
this confusing aspect of American foreign policy, show 
**Dreams ahd Nightmares," a film that focuses on U.S. >^ 
relations with Spain. Following the film, invite a history 

. teacher from a local high school, community college, or 
..uhjYeriity to discuss the evolution of the present American 
polic3( toward revolution in th^ world. 
■ ■ • • \ y. ■ ' ... 

The Role of Discovery . ' 

Charges that the United States is an imperialist power 
are frequently heard around the^worid. Does a review of 

:•; America's history in w,orld affairs' substantiate these 

' charges? Invite a teacher of history or political science 
from your local high school, community college, or 
university to discuss this issue with your group. A 
question^and-answer period could follow in which 
fnembfers.explore with each oiier their per5.onal 
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perceptions of the United States' role in the world. 

Good Will Ambassadc^ . . , 

Many businesses arid civic and religious organizations 
Jthat wprk abroad serve as unofficial American ambassadors 
of good will. Invite representatives of these groups to 
discuss with your merfibe'rs their foreign proje'cts and the 
relationships of these activities to American world.policy. 
Guests could include representatives of civic groups, 
religious organizations, and local businesses with ^ > ' 
interests in oUier countries. 




Black students are bussed back to Roxbury from White Soul 
under police protection, September 1974. 
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GROWING UP IN AMERICA 

A uniqu/mixing of peoples and religions, a vii^gin land, 
lofty ideals, a jiew republican form of government- 
together, these elements gave promise that a new kind of ' 
individual, the American, would emerge to work and trade 
and his place in. the world. From the outset certain 
social forces and institutions also molded . our society " 
aind its members. We shall look at those forces this month 
and ask? what sort of person they manage to create. Is there 
such a thing as the. "American character"? What part have 
our families,, our schqpls, our churches arid our communities 
played over the years in developing that character? AH of 
those forces are how jh the midst of tremendous change. 
Does it'^ollow that the Americain character, whatever it 
may be, will al^ change tremendously? The American 
has always been an optimist, convinced that just about 
anything possible. Is that changing too, as vistas narrow 
and frontier| close down? What is it that keeps the 
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American moving all the time-as if mention vkre almost 3n\ 
, end in itself? Is it a restless search fbr new frontiers, a 
hunger for challenge? Where have we, as Ameri^ns^ 
planted our deep moral rgots? . • „ 

'* —from 'the' American Issues Forum 
••Calendar of Topics. ' . ^ 

THE AMERICAN FAMILY 
April 4 to April-10 

*'The hand thai ^ocks the cradle/is the hand that rules 
the^world/' " ' 

^ —William Ross Wallace 

• •• . ^ 

„ fiackgrojund ■ . ^ . \^ 
\. From Americto Issues Forum^\A Courses by Newspaper 
Reader, Vol, n. 

. "A WeH-Ordered Family/'*rhis serm^on by minister 
-Benjamin Wadswojrth presents a view .of the colonial family 
as ihe central institution for jjreservine sodal order and 
transmitting social ideas. ^ 

"t^ Jirtm the Kitchen Fl>or." Feminist Betty Friedan 
traces both her own role in the women's movement and 



<i- :;??^<^hj^qtge^^ roles of women in the past decade^i. 
'^^I^pbi i^pUlar Periodicals 

'^^f' Life for children and their parenis at the turn of the 
'•^century is captured in a picto/ial essay titled "Children's 
Hour: Growing Up in Victorian America" in tile June 

, 1975 issue of American If eHtage (pp. 42-5 1). 

The myriad forms of the fahiily-and its life style are 
explored in "Family: Jhe^Blood Red Inkblot;" a symposium 
m the May 1975 issue of //iarper'i magazine (pp. 3- 1(H). • . 

s i , : pid-Fashiohcd, once-ih^a^lifetime, 'tiU-death-do-us-part 
marridgf .may be on the rocks, but remarriage is booming, 
accor(fing to author Leslie A. Wfstoff in "Two-time 
: Winners*'^ in the April 10, 1975 issue of The New York 
Times Magazine {pp, iO-ir^)l I " 
; . Psychoanalyst LesUeTarber describes the powerful 
rituals Aat characterize fimily gatherings in ** jpamily 
Reunion*' in the January J974 issue of Commentary 
(PP.'38^2). ' : . - 

. Many aflluent, educated young j)ec^le are living in 
groups, sharing homes, expenses, arid special int^rests,^ 
according to *'Group Living Catches On and Goes Middle 
Class" in the February 25, 1974 issue of US News and 
World Report (pp. 3^(h). 

Why has the birth rate in America /dropped to an all- 
time low? Author Garry Wills offers Ttis explanation in 
••What? What? Are Young Americans* Afraid to Have 
Kids?*' in the March 1974 issue of Es^^uire (pp. 80-8 1+). " 

Books to Review 

Sdlections from the bibliography in American bsues Forum 
Stiidy Guide, Vol. UL 

t^orce in the Progresswe Era by ^illijm L.O'f^e^^^ r 
iTiis^study looks at divorce and attitu^sto<lard it at a f 
inomi^nt of significant soaal change. . ^ 

JTi^.Child and the Repiiblip.by Bernard Wishy. Changing 
attitudes toward ehild rearing betweerf ISpOl'and 1900 are. \ 
chronicled through a review of manuals, fiction, child » O 
guidance books, children's literature, and periodicals. , 



' Selections from the American Libraiy Association 
Bicentennial Reading list. , 

I Know Why the Caged Bird Sings and Gather Together 
^ in My Name by Maya Angeldu. From rural Arkansas to 
San Francisco, these two volumes of autobiography treat 
the experiences of a Southisrn black giri'who combines . 
courage and common sense to create her own life. 

TTie Futhre of the Family edited by Louise K. HoAye. 
Through a variety of essays by diverse writers, a picture ' " 
emerges of th^^ changing structure of the American fam^y 
and its reSponsfe^ to social forces. The roles of family * 
members, reports from Israel and Sweden, and studies' 
of lower-income families are included. 

Suggested Discussion Questions 

What do families today have in comijion with families in 
colonial times? What differences are there? 

How did the changes that led to the modern faniily , 
evolve? To what extent has pie family influenced^social ' 
cWange and to what extent has it been influenced by 
social change? 

What roles does the modem fainily play? ^ \ 

Where have individuals turned to meet needs once met 
by families? Has the family been replaced? ^ 

What does the future hold for the family? How-will its 
structure and pur^se change? V ^ 

Is there still a rationale for maintaining family structure 
in today's society? 

• '/ 

Program Suggestions and Resources ^ 
. Different Strokes for Different Folks ^- 

Family life in America today is diverse in form and 
structure. For a glimpse of three alternatives, view "Sylvia, 
Fran, and Joy,*' a filmed conversation with three women 
pursuing contrasting, yet viable family Ufe styles. Following 
the fllih, a local social worker or family counselor da^n be 
inWted to conunent on the* ways family lifestylSS adapt to 
.meet the changing needs of faMly members. 

Single Parent Families 

In ^^f^y's society, more and more families consist of 
only one parent and his or her children from past marriages. 
Invite a group of single parents from your group or ' 
community to share in informal discussions of the ups and 
downs of their particular family life style. Explore the 
efforts aitd problems of the singl^arent in attempting 
to create an extended "family" and consider ways your 
group might support or assist their effort^.- * 

Communal Harmony 

Communies are frequently touted as the family life 
style of the future. Explore this alternative by inviting 
members of communes in your area to discuss with your 
group the goals ^d methods of their "families." Explore 
their reasons for forming the commune and the stresses 
and strains they have endured. A locll social worker or 
family cou|((elor might be askfr^ to serve as moderator. 

^ A Lasting Influence 

No one would deny the tremendous impact of family 
members on individual development. As a prelude to a 
group discussion, view "My Childhood, Part I: Hlibert 
Humphrey's South Dakota" and "Part II: James Baldwin's 
Harlem," two films in wh(ch nQW-famous individuals 
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• disdM the4nipact of their vastly different chadhoods. 

' 'Following th5%eim, members can be encouraged to describe 
ways their family life influenced their growth as individuals 
and their present choice of family lifejtyle. : 

'>^^DUCAnON FOR WORK AND LIFE 
^ AprU 11 to April 1^ 

"The aim of education should be to teach a cm^ think; 
not what to think.** ^ 

. • ; -John Dewey ' ; 

Bapkgrbund 

From- American Issm Ponun: A Courses by Newspaper 
Reader, Vol. n. 

'That Learning May Not Be Buried." Ifj this excerpt 
from the 'Massachusetts School l^w, 1647, provisions are 
made for public schools for the first time in America. 

"It Takes a Right Smart Man to be Schoolmaster." 
The atmosphere of a one-:room, rural schoolhouse is 
captured by novelist Edward Eggleston. 

Transforming the Schc^pl. Reasons for th^ : 
progressive education are exploded by Lawrence A. Cremln, 
a historian arid university president. 

"Death at an Early Age." Jonathan Kozol strikingly 
portrays the conditions ft} a Boston ghetto school and- 
their impact on students. 

From Popular Periodicds J 

Texas Observer publisher Ronnie Dugger paints a 
revealing-portrait of the University of Texas as a business 
enterprise in "Counting^House of Academe" in the March. 
1974 issue of Harper's magazine (pp. 70-74+). 

The sixties dealt a blow to discourse, objectivity, and 
freedom that has left the university in a state of "twittering 
inertia," argues Ronald Berman, Chairman of the National 
Endowment for the Humanities, in "Unquiet Quiet on 
Campus" in the February 10, 1974 issue of The New York 
Times Magazine (pp. 14-15-^). 

If the cost of four years of college were invested, you * 
could retire as a millionaire, argues author. Caroline Bird 
in "Cbllege-the Dumbest Investment of All" in the 
September 1974 issile of Esquire (pp. 102+). 

•John P. Blessington, a school headmastfcj, urges parents 
to resume their role, as teachers of the young in "Home as 
the Ultimate Classroom" in the September 22, 1974 issue 
of The New York Times Magazine (pp. 76+). 

Frederick L, Redefer, a professor emeritus in higher 
education, challenges educators tc^create a system of 
learning for students faced with building a hew social 
order in "Call to the Educators of America" in the July 
27, 1974 issue of Saturday Review/World (pp. 49-50). 

Books to Review 

Selecdons from the bibliography of American Issued Forum 
Study Guide, V(^. II. 

• The Transformation of the School by Lsiwtence A. ' 
Cremin. This is a major, modem treatment ophe impact 
of progressive education. O ' 

Class, Bureaucrgcy, and Schools by Michael B. Katz. In 
these three essays, Kati argues that the failure of the 
American educational system has historic roots in the methods 
and objectives of nineBenth-century educational reformers. 
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Selections from the Aq[ierican Library Association < 
Bicditennial Reading List. . 'V 

Growing t/p Absurd by Paul Goodman. As a 'spokesman^ * 
for outraged yictinis and witnesses o^^fce system, Goodman 
- argues that education stupefies ahd cc^ditions youth to 
^ accept the s.trictures of so-called respectability. (His 
di^jyKion of antidotes is one of the earliest and best) 

Jmkchild in the Promised Land by Claude Brown. This j 
street-^ise autobiography of an American black writer » 
conveyMhe^laccato rhythm ojf HarfeniV most destructive ■ 
force»rDfugs, gang violence, an<f other dehiimanizii^ ' v 
» .elenfents forgedothe characters of Brown' and his f/iends 
in neighborhoods where schools were the least significant 
factors in a youth's education. . *^ " ^ 

Suggested Discussion Qu^^tions ' 

What is the purpose of public, education in today's , J 
society? Does this purpose differ frorAts purpose in the < 
past? If so,.how? 

Has the education system in America lived up to its 
goals? Would you alter these goals? If so, how? • 

Is local control of schools still a reality todz^y? Is this . 
concept outmoded in light of current fmancial crises 
and efforts to secure individual equality? 

What are the roles of institutions of higher learning? 
ilow have they reconciled the need for traditional learning 
Ayith the n^d for job training? Ai^e these two needs 
necessarily at odds with each other? » 

What steps must be taken to meet the increasing dem^d 
for continuing education, life-long learning? 

Program Suggestions and Resources • » 

The Education System ^ 

. In every area of the country today, a variety of schools ' 
and colleges has been established to meet the numerous' 
educational needs of the community. Invite the heads ofi . 
these'institutions to discuss with y,our group tlyir go,als,^ ' 
' their place in the ejiucl^tion system, and their cooperative ^ 
efforts, if any. Educational leadefs can be selected from 
private and public schools ranging from elementary td ' 
secondary and post-^condary. 

Alten]iative Classrooms, Alternative Schools 

Dissatisfied with the philosophy and mode of operation 
of traditional public education, many modem educators 
have devised alternatives. Explore some of these neV0: 
educational n^ethods by viewing "More than a School/W 
film that looks at a community effort to form a free 
school within the^blic school structure. Following the 
01m, invite locdMeachers from either public or priyatS' 
schools in which innovative educational methods are being 
.used to describe "these methods-and the pljjlosophy behind 
them. . 

Equal Educational Opportunities ^ 

The current controversy surrounding busing represents a 
major dilemma for educafors-that is, how to provicje equal 
educational opportuiy'ties to all students regardjess dt race, 
income level, or community. Invite local and.^state 
education leaders to discuss alternatives being considered to . 
equalize educational opportunities. Guests could include a 
member of the state aboard of education, a high-ranking 
^^official ofthe state departmentpC education, the heads or ' 
" members of the state legislature's committees on 
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appropriati^s and e^ucation^ and your,are»*s • 
. representatives in Congress. 

Learning for Vfhat? ' * * 

Are students in school to learn to think, to learn' to be ' 
productive citizens, to learn a trade? Explore Ijie issues- 
^rrounding the -much-debated purpose of education in a 
panel discussjon. Panel membprs could iivclude hig^ school 
and college counselors, a teacher of educatioa phflpspphy 
•ai a local con^unity college^ cpllege, or university^ and 
: the heads bOociri vocational schools. 

Sexism in the Classroom 

JVomen*s raghts^rganizations have accused the public 
school system of fostering sexism among students by ^ ^ • 
Stressing the traditional rolps of the iexes. For insights intQ 
this jssue^ view "Sugar and Spice,"«|film tlfat ^urvey^ ^ 
efforts'at non-sexist educatipfi in three Eak£6ast schools. 
Following the film, conduct a discussioa^n sexisnjin local 
classrooms w^th members of women's groups, concerned 
teach&rs, and high'-school guidance counselors. , 

V "IN GOD WE TRUST" 

If ^ April 13 to April 24 . ^ 

'^ffwe wSU not be governed by God, we must be governed 
^by tyrants,"^ ^ /i^ / . 

^' ^ . -William Penn 

ackground 

From American Issues Forum: A Courses by Newspaper 
Reader, VdlL 

"Made-in-Anierica** Religion, the relationship between 
revivalism and frontier democracy and th*eir' impact on* the^ " 
mdre established churches of the East are di^ussed by 
historian^mard A. Weisberger. , / ^ 

' A Catholk^Boyhood. Author Garry Wills reminisces 
abbutjip^g upas a member of America's'minority 
relinom y 

'•Churches and the Future of Religion," Harvd^fkC^ir " 
addresses the fundamental question of the proper role pf/ 
churches in today's sbciety and in the future. - . 

From Popular Periodicals ' , 

Laymen like Eugena McCarthy , William F. Buckley, Jr., 
Micliael l^vak, and Garry WiHs coihment on the state of 
traditional Christian beifef today in **ChriStiahs, Jl|niy Do 
You Still Believe wi God?^ in; the April 1^75 issue of 
\. Harper*s magazine (pp. 94t9S+). , ; 

Congregations of different denominations are working 
together, but not as a result of a formal agreement to unite, 
according to "As Qld "^rriers Between Churches Break. 
Down" in the Februaiy' 1 7, 1^15 issue of U.S. News and 
World Report (pp. SS'-SSi;). ■ ' ' 

Books ta Review * 

Sdections from the bibliography in American Issues Forum 

Study Guide, Vol. Ilr • 

Righteous Empire by Martin Marty. This is 3 prize- 
winning stpdy of Protestantism in America. 

Mddern Revivalim1oyyi/i]lli2im G. McLoughlin. The 
techniques and beliefs of major revival leaders, including 
Charles Grandison Finney and Billy Sunday, are analyzed 
in thfs J)oq|c^< , . * 
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^Selections from t^e American Library Association 'p f 
Bicentennial Reading list. * . 7 ? 

y>i/jen^ ^/fe nW by Jerome I^wrenceVd Robert E|;/: ' . 
Le*^ Whed TennesseejSchpdlteacher JoW^Scopes was ^! ' 
actuse^ of teaching tfie ideas of eVolutiOT^Jt^is trial bee^e --o 
the arena for a dra[matic confrontatipn'between the f^^ ^ 
of fund^meAtalism repre^nted by WiUiam Jennings fiiVan 
and the advocates of free though 
by Clarenc^ DarrowwThls play^ based on 

Protestam, Cathqlic.Jew by Will Herbeig. This ' ' 
sympathetic history of three major religions emphasizes , ' 
the unique qualities of each and investigates their place - 
in American society. Herberg yiews Protestantism, 
Catholicism, and Judaism as religion;s pf iiempc racy which 
affect and are effected by the.^imeri^iirt^ 

Suggested Disc^jssion Question^^^. V v 

What jdoyou'^liweis a prpperi^ ' 
society? Is this rqle different jfro^ of the church 

during the pasi 200 yeairjj? -irv 

Is^the separat^h of churc^^and state ;§tili a reality inr ; 
America? What is an appropriiat^ rplationship belvveen 
govenimenti^^^organiz^d^r^ . ^ ; i \ 

Has the seaiicH' for ecun^ 
^here^ahy sign^ that point to chitfch unity%^ futut)e? 

Have recent innbyati^ services arid programs 
Sticceeded in (drawing peo^ip back to organizci^ religion? Is 
additional refbrrn nece^ary?^ ^ > ^ % ^ 

^ Gin religipn survive in sii increasingly skeptical, 
; iiricoriyentionai age? What challenges will it f|dii*in the ; 
, future arid what i^esponses; are criicid^^^ ' • * ^. 

; Program Suggestions Resdu^ces . * * ' . ' 

Religion for ttie,YQiiag ^ . . : ;V ^ f ^ ^ 

Eyer since prayer was banned in public SjcKod^ ^ 
organized ircligion.has struggled to find ne>y ways to bring 
its teachings to theyoxifig. Iiivite religious leaders to your 
meeting tip discuss^eir attempts to reacji ydixng people 
of all ages. Group members can be , encouraged to share 
Ih^ir recollections of religious trairinig in their youth an|d* ' 
its impact on the role reli^bn plays in their adult lives, 

In4he Service of God;^ > ; " . * 

One reason t)rganized religions have survived thousands' 
of yea?s is^at individuals have cpnstanlJy dedicated their . ' 
lives to the service opGod. For insists in(o this . 
commitment, view **The Cloistered Nun;'* a film.that god!^ 
inside a conyent tppprtray the activities anjd beliefs pf 
a gTOTp of sisters. Fdlowirig the fdm, invite Ipcal religious 
leaders-Jo shai^e thei^ personal reasons for their conrniilnifnt. 
Foir contrasting vie^^, irtvite individuals \n^ohave withdrawn 
from the religious community fp share their beliefs and 
experiences. ^ . ' 

Away from the St^Eu^t tod Nfirow ; 

Tpday, organized, religion no longer dominates the 
nation's moral code as it once did in the past. Given this 
decline in influence, what is the rple bf modem religions? 
Invite religious leaders to cotnment bri.this question in 
discussions with your group. All participants, both panelists 
and group'members, can be encouraged to comment on the 
role r^igion. has played in their lives, both in the past and . 
at present, and to speculate on its future influence. ^ 
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mtcrest in Eastecn'reiigibns, 
fUlt lias grown/What is the 
ii it represent a dissatisfaction 

iqifcirK into ws^ys to. 
fcy? Invite flpilbherof psychology, 
from your local high school,, ,^ 



.v':^Tr"^5S!^^^^^ to speculate on the ' 

ivv})j^tsJijB|j5y^ who have aparticidarv 

' '^^^^'^^V» newly popular beUef systems can 



n jtji^T^n^ explain their involvement. 

SENSE OF BELONGING 
^ ^ April 25 to May 1 

oht:;pMce Iftang m 

1^. V' . , ; -William Jerome 



v-yPjfain^^^^^ Fohi^^X Courses by Newspaper 

V^ifw^ ^.^^ r ' - . 

0^ : i \ Sih^lj^^ Booth 
C; i«fiv' the turn of the 

V ^ • Sijja^^ areas^ ha\fe:tepently scored huge 

;^piot)Ul^^ri'g^^ out v/H0/;S. News and \i/orld 

X: in tefVffcws . reside of six^aU . towns in "Out of 
' 'ttie' Cities, .B^ckifo thevCWjitiy " iji tfie- March 3 1 , 1 975 

(pp^4^ '/ •! / • ; : - 

. V\&Te M tlifng^isibld wift ioYe7'Ti?^.fa^ the'' 
k ;scMarly; and the jUsjt-Jla^^ folks,cpnwheAt'b The 

Ti<^ and The Rub;'-' a"^mposiym in;(lije May. 1974 issue 

otHSrper 's magazine (pp. 3-16+). ^ V > 
life on a family farm today is all risks and hard work, 

j ^iccording to author James A. Sugar in "Fto'ily Farm 
^ Ain't What it Used to Be" in the September 1974 issue of 

National Geographic (pp: 390^1 1). . 

Urban dwellers describe their mixed Sfeelings toward city 

liying in "Life In the Big City-Spme LikeJlt, Some Hq^te 
' Iti' in the August 12, 1975 issue of U.S. News and World 

*fipor/(pp.43-46X 

Life for children in Harlem is composed of unhinged 

families, inert agencies, and mean streets, argues Ned 

O'Gorman in ^'Children" in the June 1, 1975 issue of 

The New York Times Magazine, (pp. 1 0-1 1+). 

Author Willard R. Espy takes a nostalgic look at his 

fjunily life in a Pacific Northwest boom town at the turn » 

of the century in "Grampa's Village" in the February 1975 

mne of American Heritage (pp. 60-63-^). 

Books to Review 

Sdections from Ae' bibliography of American Issues Forum 
Study Guide; Vd. fi. /. ' 

The Eclipse of Community by J^urice R. Stein. This 
^f^^if^i^^^ twentieth-century^dmmunity studies 
'exaitiitn !^ between urbanization, • . \ 

bureaucratization, and industrializFtibh that have affected 
the vi^luc and capacities of i^jdividualisni; 
) ^ The Idea of Fraternity in America by Wilson Carey 



McWilliiams. Spanning the seventeenth to the twentieth 
^ centuries, this book explores the meaning of Social 
philosophy in America, paying particular attention to 
efforts to reconcile liberal theories of individual»a9hievement 
and religious dreams of a contmunity held together by ties 
of affection and brotherhood. 

Selections from the American Library Association . 
Bicentennial Reading List 

Nobody Ever Died of Old Age by Sharon R. Curtin. 
The role of the elderly, often sick and ppor, is pathetic in 
our society, where only youth and beauty count. Seeking* 
reforms, Ms. Curtin urges old people to take charge of 
their destinies, organize for legislation, and experiment 
with n^w styles of living. 

On Becoming a Person hy Cdil Rogers. The search for * 
total personality is represented in 21 essays by the leading' 
^ ^ figure in patient-oriented psychotherapy. Rogers visualizes 
* ' a whole, integrated personality as a tealizable goal for 

everyorie, and in' that goal he sees a larger social significance 
that could make a healthier society. 

Suggested Discussion Questions 

What are the sources of Ameficans' extraorcUnary 
mobility? * . , 

Is this mobility an asset in developing our national 
character and goals? a 

What are the sources of our sense of comjnunity today? 
Are these comparable in strength and support to roots 
provided, by particular places in the past? 

What Is the effect of mass communiciitions and' ' 
transportation on our communities? ' * 
* • • 
Erogram Suggestions and Resources 
Where Are Yoii Going? 

Chartees are very good that most of your group's * 
^ members have already moved^several .times during their 
lives. Take a close look at this mobility by asl§ing each 
person to chart his or her various moves. Several of*thftse 
peoplp, with contrasting life styles (some who may stUl 
^ ^ live in their home town, others who haVe moved every 
" year)jQould'be asked to comment on their choice of life 
style an> its impact on their lives. The moderator of this 
discuss^ could be a psychologist or social science teacher 
« from a local high school, community college, or university. 
Everyone for Himself 

Has the mobility of contemporary Americans resulted in 
an aliented, unrooted, selfish society? Expose this issue &y 
^ viewing "The Detached Americans," a provocative film 
\ that probes the psychology of people who refuse to inVolve 
' themselves with others. Following the film, a^anel of local 
_ social workers, religious leaders and psychologists can lead 
a group discussion of the conclusions drawn from the filni 
about modem society. Emphasis can be placed on the 
possibility and methods of reversing some of the trends 
described. ^ , 

^4V{|ere I Belong . . 

Since Americans jmove so much, community is no 
longer described solely by a place of residence. Invite a 
social scientist or geograJ)her from a local high school, ^ 
community college, or university to discuss the scope of 
modem communities with your group. Your guest can 



encourage members to define and evaluate their various 
communities. Especially interesting will be the group's 
comparison of modem communities to the "place" 
communities of our past. " 

Down on the Farm 

Perhaps no life style has more romantic connotations 
to the American public than farming. Challenge these 
assumptions by arranging a trip to a local farm. Encourage 
thQ farmer to present a realistic portrait of his life style and 
to evaluate his choice. Group members who may have 
grown up on farms should be encouraged to offer their , 
perspectives. ' 
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LIFE, LIBERTY AND THE PURStlfrr 
OF.HAPPINESS V - ' - 
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America, finally, is'a dream;-or perhaps a myt 
Archibald MacLeish puts it another way. ""America is 
promises,** He says, and its promises have always motivated 
its citizens. The promise of self-fulfiliment, of being free 
and independent. The promise of having enough to live 
decently. The promise of pleasure, of^i f e s at i sfyi ng- — 
beyond mere drudgery. The promise of being new, youfig, 
in the forefront of an ativenture, on top of things. -The 
"unalienable rights,** ultimately, of "Life, Liberty and the. 
Pursuit of Happiness.** These dreams, these purposes 
brought millions to America*s shores. Spurred by these 
go^ls, npwcomers helped expand the country*s*industry, its 
trade, its borders, its wealth, its influence. In the closing 
weeks of this Bicentennial Year, American Issues Forum * 
will look at some of these (iri^ing ideas and ask how 
important they are in our own American lives. Individualism, 
success, happiness, involvement-are these worthwhile 
. . goals? Or are they too self-centered, too trivial, too little 
: • cori8lii>ed with the real problems of piankind? Afe they 

illusions-^promisies fulfilled only occasionally, goals'only \ 
rarely attained? taken together, do they comprise a > 
kind of American profile, a national characteristic? Or do 
they result in a caricature? Is^e dream still valid? Or was 
it never real? , . ^ 

—from the American Issues Forum 
Calendar of Topics 
* 

THE RUGGpD INDIVIDUALIST 
May 2 to May 8 

**lfa man does not keep pace with his companions, ^ 
perhaps it is because he hears a different drummer. " 

' -Henry David Thoreau, Walden 

Background 

Selections from American Issues Forum: A Courses by 
Newspaper Reader, Vol. II. 

Folk Hero: The Frontiersman. This excerpt from the 
Crockett Almanacs captures the humor and legend of the 
"larger-than-life** individuals on the frontier. 

"Destroying the Individual.'VPlayright and author 
WilUam Safoyan maintains that individualism is still 
possible as long as the individual wills it. - 

Frqm Popular Periodicals 
^ Athletes are»the heroes in. today *s "U.S. of Sports,** 

argues William F., Buckley, Jr., in "Reflections on the 
Phenomenon** in the October 1974 issue of Esquire 
' ' (pp. 125-28+). 

The story of a fireman who became a hero by doing 
simply what he was supposed tq do is recalled by New 
York City fireman and author Dennis Smith in "Report 
Fronf Ladder 17** in the November 17, 1974 issue of 
The New York Times Magdzine (p. 1 5 h). 

Several celebrities describe how they threw off 
conformity and established their own look in "Finding a 
Personal Style** in the February 1974 issue of MS ' 
.'^ rnagazine (^p, 45-51+). . . 

Adventures, the stuff from which heroes emerge, are 
recalled by people from all walks of life in "Adventure: 
2 g Into Outlaw Territory,** a symposium in the November 
, J(974 issue of Harper's magazine (pp. 3-l(>+). 
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Book$ to Review ' 
\ Sdedions from the bihIkMnphy of American Issues Fonmi 
Study Guide, Vol. n. m / 

People of Fienty by David iJl. Potter. Using jnsights 
. gained from anthropologist, sodologistsfand psychologist^," 

Potter airgues that ^re is aLrelationship b^ween the 
. Amencan charabter and economic abundance. 

The Lonely Crowd hy David Riesman. This popular 
analysis of personality change in America assesses the state 
of American individualism and laments the declme of 
the "inner-directed" American. ^ . 

Selections from the American Ubrairy Association ' ^ 
Bicentennial Reading List ' 

The Autobiography of Miss Jane Pittman by Ernest 
. Gaines. This noyel takes thfc form of a transcript of tape- 
recorded interviews with a powerful 1 IQ-year-old black , 
woman bom befofe the Civfl War and alive to experience 
^the beginning of the civil rights movement in the 1960s. 
It'is a moving pqrtrait of a personal endurance wWch 
speaks for American blacks generally. 

Walden by Henry David Thoreau. In the early nineteenth 
century the poet-;natu^alist built himself a shelter beside 
Walden Pond in order to cultivate a bean field and his 
thoughts. Thoreau tells of this simple experiment with 
an energetic personal style, unmistakably that of one v^ho 
believed that man's destiny lies in his knowledge of 
* himself. • 

Suggestcyl Discussion Questions 

What are the various defihitions and modes of 
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luality expressed today? How have these forms 
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What is an appropriate balance between individu^ity 
and social responsibility? 

Although America has a number of romanticized 
"rugged individuals," is individuality possible^or the 
majority of Americans? Do Americans in fact prefer to 
conform rather than be different? 
' What are the biggest threats to individuality in todayls 
society? How can they be overcome? 

Is the current drive for equality a boon or a hindrance 
to the pursuit of individuality? 

Program Su^estions and Resources 
Individual Heroes ' * 

rWhom do you admire most a^d why? Ask the members 
of your group to select the three individuals whom they 
consi^r heroes. Then ask a local psychologist to lead a 
^fscussioa on the fignificance of the people chosen. You 
.might want to record this particular discussion as part of 
Im oral history of your group. 

. A Different Drummer ^ 

: Perhaps no fKerson exemplifies the rugged individual in * 
American socjety better than does Henry Thoreau. Explore 
the life and ^pes of this American folk hero by first 
viewing "Henry David Thoreau: The Beat of a Different 
Drununer,*' a film that includes readings from his* works 
as well as scenes from Walcten Pond, where he lived, 
t^ollowing the film, aslfa-teacher of American literature or 
philosophy from a local high school, communitj^ollejge, 
or university to comment on the relevance of Thoreau's ' 
philosophy to those searching for individuality today. 



Heroes Past and Present f 

Are there any heroes today, who come close to matching 
those who stand larger than life;in America's past? As a 
reminder about some of these past heroes, view "The 
Legejtid of John Henry" and "The Legend of Paul Bunyan." 
Following these short, animated films, convene a panel to 
discuss the question ''Where Have All the Heroes Gone?" 
Panelists could include a local psychologist, a high-school ' 
or college couxiselor, a history teacher from a local high 
-school, community, college, or university, and a minister, 
priest, or rabbi. 

Lost in History 

Many minority groups ^d women's groups are 
rediscdvering their own heroes and beroines, whose lives, 
until now,' were an inspiration to few people. Invite 
reprefsjcntatives of black,^native American, Chiqano, ethnic 
American, and women 's'^groups to share with your group.? 
the histories of these new-found heroic figures. Guesis ^ 
members can be encouraged to conunenton the importance 
of these heroes to both mipority groups and women* 

Man-produced Society 

In an era of mass Communication, mass production, and 
mass consumption, is it possible to maintain individuality? 
Ask your members to select local citizens whose 
individuality, they believe, has survived. Invite these people 
to your meeting to discuss their personal efforts to be 
indi\ciduals. Members should be encouraged to describe 
their own strug^es for individuality. 

, THE DREAMnOF SLfCCESS 



I 



May 9 td May 15 



**Hitch your wagon to a star. ' 



-Ralph Waldo Emerson 



Background - 

Selections from American Issues Forum: A Courses by 

Newspaper Reader, Vol. II. 

The "Other-Directed" Society. Sociologist David 
Riesman describes the "othcr-djiF^cted'' American--a middle'- 
class urban dweller v/hose beMvior and feelings are shaped 
by his Of her peer group* 

From Popular Periodicals 

There are plenty of examp(es in history of women who' 
don't fear success, argues essayist and critic Sony^udi^off 
in "Women and Success" in; the October 1 974 issue' of 
Commentary (pp. 49-59). 

Author George Orwell ileplored "the arrogance, 
violence, manipulation,- commercialism and a national 
disease called power" that fie saw in Americans, according 
to professor Katherine Byrne in "George OrweU and the 
AmiJricanChafracter" in the April 12, 1974 issue of 
^ Commonweal (pp. 135-37). 

Books to Review /: ^ 

^ Selections from the bibliography of Ainerican Issues Forum 
Study Guide^ Vol. n. v 

Apostles of the Self Made Man by John G . Cawelti. 
\ Using both fiction and non-fiction, this book traces the 
>^ idea of sucf^ss iinl^America from the age of Jefferson 
19 through the twentieth century. ' e 



The Dream of Success by kenneth S. Lynn. Analyzing a 
number of late nineteenth-century novelists, including rm/^ 
Frank Norris, Theodore Dreiser, and Robert Herrickj^^^jlil 
points out the strains and tensions created by the eraW 
emphasis on economic ambition and personal expressiob. 

Selections from the American Library Association ' 
Bicentennial Reading List 

The Great Gatsby by F. Scott Fitzgerald. Jay Gatsby is 
an American success story: rich, handsome (if a bit cOarse), 
and influential. He ^so is still in love With a woman who 
deserted him. Amidst a life of cdhspicuous consumption on 
Long Island, their encounter leads to tragedy and death. • 

What Makes Sammy Run? by Budd Schulberg. Fictignal • 
Sammy Click has become the prototype of the cruel, crass 
servant to fame and fortune in Hollywood's dog-eat-dog 
•setting. From firsthand knowledge of the movie community 
and its people, Schulberg has produced a seamy under-, 
coating to the American success story. 

Siqggested Discussion Questions 

What are the measures of success-fame, wealth, power, 
self-respect, peace of mind? 

What are the sources of Americans' perennial drive for 
success? Has this pursuit improved or detracted from our 
national character? ' 

In what ways has this drive for success influenced 
America's social and foreign policies? ' 

Would America be as successful as it has been if individual 
Americans were not bent on success? 

Is success necessary to achieve personal happiness? 

Program Suggestions and Resources 

Making It , 

Oo^M^e style that has come to symbolize material 
success isNfeat of Playboy magnate Hugh Hefner. For a 
glimpse into this often envied world of the best of 
everything, view "Hie IVIost," a film that visits a party at . 
the Playboy Mansion in Chicago where intimates of Mr. 
Hefner comment on his personality and hi^ success. 
Following the film, concWct a group discussion of the issues 
raised about the superficiality and scWtimes phoniness of * 
this material success. 

Women and Sucd^ 

Although it has been suggested that many women 
subconscioushf, avoid success, others have effectively 
aemonstratedfihat women are, in fact, denied'bpportunities 
for success. Ii^testigate the barriers women face today by 
viewing "Anything You Want To Be,''^ a short film that 
^demonstrates the difficulties women face in achieving 
rtheir goals; Following the film, invite representatives of 
local Vvomen's-giroups tp discuss steps being taken to 
remove these birriers through legislation as well as through * 
cbnsciousness raising. ^ ^ 

Success Imperative . j., 

Americans' 'drive for success has certainly influenced . 
the country's goals. Assess the impact of this drive 
throughout the nation ^s history in a panel discussion of 
"Success and the American Way: 200 '^'ears of Progress?" 
Panelists could include teachers of history and political 
science at a local high school, community college, or 
university, a representative of a local minority group, an * 
area social worker, and a minister, priest^ or rabbi. ' 



Success, American Style 

The American style of success~a sizeable income, a 
nice house and cars, a perfect family-is envied all over the 
world. But, as many will testify, this pinnacle has deep 
flaws. For a view of this paradox, view . . But What if 
the Dream Comes True," a film that takes you inside the 
lives of a successful, upper-middle-class family. After the 
film, invite a local sociil worker to lead your group in a . 
discussion of the way tiiis dream permeates our society at 
all levels and the problems it creates. ^ 

THE PURSUIT OF PLEASURE 
May 16 to May 22 

each life some rain must fall " 

—Henry Wadsworth Lonigfellow 

Background 

Selections from American Issuej'Forum: A Courses by 
Newspaper Reader, Vol. II. * 

"A Sad Heart at the Supermarket." Randall Jarrell, a 
poet, decries the values of the mass culture which he claims 
are \he antithesis of those of a true artist. 

tV Culture Explosion. Futurist ^nd social critic Alvin 
Toffler applauds the advent of the culture explosion ind 
the culture consumer. 

From Popular Periodicals 

Is it possible today to distinguish between hijgh culture 
and low culture? In fact is all American culture mass 
culture? A panel of distinguished critics, artists, anjl' 
journalists attempt to answer these questions in "Culture 
and the Present Moment," a round-table discussion, in the . 
December 1974 issue of Commentary (pp! 96-98+). 
' Three Americans describe their leisure-time pursuits in 
"Leisure^75: Ideas for an Indecisive Summer" in the May - 
X 1975 issue of Saturday Review (pp. 43-4^+). 

Methods for escaping boredom are captured in a photo 
essay in tjie December 1974 is§ue of £j<7W>e (pp. 173-75). 

Books to Review 

Selections from the bibliography of American Issues Forum 
Study Guide, Vol. n. 

A History of Recreation by Foster Rhea Dulles. This 
book surveys American play over three centuries. 

The Unembarrassed Muse by Russel B. Nye. tlus is a 
recent survey of the historical forms of American populat 
culture. 

SelectlMirom thei American Library Association 
Biceiiiwiiiil Reading List . . ^ 

The Glory of Their Times hy. Lawrence S. jftitter. 
"Whoever wants to knftw the heart and mind of America 
had better learn baseball," Jacques*E5|pun said. OT? could 
not do better than this book abput tW early days of the 
game as told by the men who played it. . : 

On the Road by Jack Kerouac. Turning on with drugs 
and restless wanderings across the countij^ in search*of 
meaning and experience characterize this testamefnt of the 
beat generation. Kerouac is the prophet of the emotion^ly 
andigeographically 'displaced. 

Suggested Discossion Questions f 

Aje Americans today preoccupiVd by the pursuit of 
pleasure? Is this pursuit really a search for self-fulfiljment? 
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Happiness? An escape from boredom? 

The pleasure mdustries^-sports and entertainment-are 
booming.while cultural pursuits have declined. "What does 
this phenomenon suggest about American society? 

Has America derived a separate and distinct culture? If 
not, is thia goal realistic in oUr shrinking, increasingly \ 
' homogenized world? 

Can so-called high culture survive in an era dominated 
. by.the mass culture of television, sports, and movies? 

What, in your opinion, is an appropriate relationship 
between culture and government? 

Program Suggestions and Resources 
TheArtl 

In great numbers, cultural arts organizations are turning 
to all levels of government for financial support. Explore 
the state of the arts in your area by- inviting representatives 
of local and statewide arts organizations to discuss their 
goals and financial needs. Wiys youX group can assist can 
also be explored. : 

A Competitive Business J 
Sports, always a national pastirfie, is mdre and more a 
. powerful, competitive industry. Go behind the weekly 

games of the sports world in a panel discussion on "Big 

Time Sports: Everybody Loses?'* Panelists could include 
.•coaches from your local high school, c6llege, or university, 

a teacher of social science, former professional athletes, and 

the owners of local sports teams. 

How Much of the Dream Comes True? 

For women, too often happiness, success, even self- 
esteem are rooted in their physical appearance. Assess the' 
impact of this "beauty culture" by viewing "Beauty Knows 
No Pain," a behind-the-scenes look at the training and 
testing of Kilgore College Rangerette aspirants. Following 
the film, invite a social science teacher from a local high 
school, community college or university to discuss the 
issues raised in the film in light of the modern-day women's 
movement. . : 

Hie Good Ufe ' \ ' 

What.are Americans really seeking in their unceasing ^ ' 
pursuit of pleasure? Explore this issue with your group by 
viewing "What is the Good Life?"--a film of m^n-in-the- 
street interviews on the measures of "the good life." 
Following the film, lead a group discussion to determine 
your group's definition of "the good life" and their 
evaluation of this pursuit. You might want to record 
this disCAission as part of an oral history of youi; group's 
activities. 

THE FRUITS OF WISDOM 
May23ttf Maf 29 

. "T7te American lives even more for his goals, for bis future i 
than the European. Life for him is always becoming n^eri 
I being." ■ i 

-AlbeTt Einstein, Ideas and Opiniof^s 
Background , . / 

From American Issues Forum: A Courses by Newsp^er 
R^der,Vol.II. 

"A Vast, Intellectual Fusion." Writing in 1867, \ 
American critic and author Henry James cites the 
advantages of being free from a single cultural 'tradition: 
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From Popular Pe'riodicals 

Pulitzer Prize-winning author Rene Dubos calls for a 
future life style that seeks qualitative change rather than 
quantitative growth in "Recycling Social Man" in the 
August 24, 1974 issue of Saturday Review/World 
(PP.8-10+). 

Novelist Fletcher Knebel examines many tenets of the 
American dream and finds them wanting in "Greening of 
Fletcher Knebel,'' in the September 15, 1974 issue of 
The New York Times Magazine (pp. 36-37+). 

*Th^oaring Twenties have saddled America with an 
array of social headaches that now seem monstrous. and 
incurable, according to educator Robert Cowley in "Jazz 
Age: A Shadow on the Se<^enties'* in^th'e May 17, 1975 
, issue of 5amr£/ay^ev/ew (pp. 12-14+). ' * - 

Have'recent events transformed the "American Dream" 
into the "American Nightmare"? Yes, says professor^nd 
author George P. Elliott in "Waking From the American 
Dream" in the November 16, 1974 Issue, of The Nation 
(pp, 49 1-95), . ^. 

Books to Review 

Selections from the bibliography of American Issues Forum 
Study Guide, Vol. 11. 

An Unsettled People by Rowland T. Berthoff. In this- 
comprehensive study, American history is organized into 
periods based on social structurer value systems, and the 
effect of changing experiences. 

Unquiet Eagle by Fred Somkin. This study of American 
values and moods in the first half of the nineteenth century 
pays particular attention to nostalgia, '(Tme, space, and 
. prosperity as problems in the creatibh of a democratic 
community. \ 

Selections from the American Library Associafion 
Bicentennial Reading List. ^ * ' " 

The Teachings of Don Juan by Carlos Castenada. 
• young anthropologist is apprenticed to a Yaqui sorceL. 
and embarks on a spfritual journey. The first part of the 
booUs devoted to Don Jaun's transcendental technidues 
and rhuals; the second part is Castenada's attempt to^ 
infuse his iji^sterious, psychedelic experiences with 
^meaning. . ' • ' 

The Greening of America by Charles A! Reich. ThAsocial 
revolution in Ajnefica is already underway, according\o 
Reich. He laments the United States as a corporate statt 
intent on demolishing human values, but he believes thl 
youth of the. seventies are the pioneers of an ideaf sociel 
that is just around the comer. . ' 
Suggested Discussion QuWtions, 

Have. Americans become so intent on their pursuit of 
the future that they have ignored their past? 

it has become evident that^Americans have recklessly 
^abused their finitftfesources. What steps can be taken to 
reverse this trend? ^ 

Is the American life style out. of tune with the realities 
of the world? Do we Have an obligation to tone down our 
life style ^d share greater amounts of our resources with 
the rest of^he world? 

'What, in youVopi^ion, is the "American Dream" today?. 
Is this the version thit should be convey,ed to each ' . 
succeeding gepfer^tjon^jr should it be modified to be 
compatible Avith futtire«ealities? 



Program Suggestions and [Resources 
Progress 

V Axnftrica is generally regarded as the most technologically 
advanced country in the world; yet most AmeTt^dah^ agree 
this technology has its drawbacks. Explore the beriefitis and 
burdens of technological advances by viewing "But Is This 
Progress?"— a documentary that examjuies the impact of 
technology .ori three generations of p^ple in San^Jose, . 
California. Following the, film, lead a group d|i^^bn on 
the role of technology in the future of Am'eriiifl^^embers ' 
can be en'cjpu.rage'^d to share their own personal experiences 
. of living in a technological world. 

Abundance . 

.The ir|dulgent life style enjoyed by Americans, envied 
throughou t the world, has come under increasing attack 
for its excesses. Begin assessing this issue by viewing "The 
More Abundant Life," the last segment of Alistair Gooke's. 
America series, in which the Impact of the affluent socifety 
is investigated. Following .the film, convene a panel to 
discpss Cooke's statement that the state of Ainerican 
society today is "a race between decadence and vitality." 
Panelists could include local religious Ifeaders, representatives 
of minority gro\ips'and environmental groups, and a teacher 
of history or social science from a local high school, 
community college, or university. 



Mistakes 

' Have Anieri6ans learned anything froA their national 
mistakes, some of which have displayed a lack bf wisdom 
and hurnanity? How can these mistakes be overcome? T|ie 
one national mistake that haunts us perhaps moire than 
any other is slavery. This humiliating institution is 
portrayed in a powerful filrh called "Heritage of Slaveiy." 
View this film and then invite a local historian to discuss 
with your group the ways in which Americans haye 
attempted to overcome this horror and their prc^gress to 
date. 

Toward a New Dream ^ - 

It has been suggested that the "American Dream" is 
outrhoded and shoulc^be redefmed. Explore this sjm^estion 
in a discussion \^fftyol^;gm^ Ask members to define 
Ihe "Dream,'-' fe^lssj^SiSytsco^ 

present state of ^^^j^>iaj^^ predictions about 

the future. Then undertake it) rede fine'the "Dream," if 
your group agrees it should be changed. A local historian 
can be invited to serve at"a moderator and provide 
perspectives on the "Dream" in America's past. You might 
want toxecord this discussion as part of an oral history 
of your group's activities. .■ ' \. 



SECTION m r 
SOME OTHER AMERICAN ISSUES 
FORUM RESOURCES" 



^Since it began in September 1975, the American Issues 
Forurri has captured the interest and enthusiasni of various 
inedia, organizations, corporations, and state and >^Jv. 
community groups. As part of their participation in the; 
Forum's discussions, many of these groups and organiza^ons 
have deyeloped prograjris and material^ on various facets of 
the< Foruni's topics, The following is a list of these progr$ms 
und materials and some suggestions about how to 
. irtcorporate them into your local program plannin^..^.' 

American Issues Forum — 
National Television and Radio 

• "OURSTORYj," a public television series designed to 
stimulate discussion of Forum topics, is aired* on public 
television stations during prime-time hours once a month. 
/ Developed. by*WNET/i:i,"l^ew Yprk,' and introduced by 
\ Bill Moyers, these specials dramatize true events in the \ 
; lives of little known, but historically important American^ ,, 
and reflect significant themes in American history from ■ 
Colonial times to the present. In the spirit of the national 
dialogue sparked by the American Issues Forum, scripts 
for these monthly programs are deliberately open-ended 
to raise questions ai)out the Forum topics. Each program 
concludes with a discussioiF^ the questions raised. ^ • 

'^In January 1976 "The Devil's Work," the fifth program 
in the:^*OURSTORY" series, will be aired. It is the story of 
anienterprising actor in a local touring company in mid-19j5h 



century America and the problems he f^^pes in his strug^Je 
tor economic survival and creative expression. This program 
and others in the series are igXceilentintrodu^^^ 
Forum issues and provocative stafting points for your . ' 
monthly discussions.. For information about prpgram 
scheduling in your area, contact your local piiblic 
television station. , 

To assist discussion leaders and teachers^ discussion 
materials and bibliographies are available in limited 
quantiries frpm local gublic television stations. If your ' 
station isiput of these free materials^ write Fritz. Jacobi,: 
VmEf/13, 356 West 58th^St^^^^^ 10019, 
for additional copies. : ' 

Video tapes of the series progran^s also are available . 
for use by community groups. Fgr information about how 
to bbtiin these, tapes, write Medi^ Services Department, 
WNET/13, 356 West 58th Street,.New Ycirk, NY 10019 
or phone (212) 262^940. ; 
• hi 1976, a series of five, monthly,, three-hour rajdio 
forums can be heard on your local public radio station the 
first Saturday of every month. Part of a series developed ' 
by National Public Radio, "American Issues Radio Forum" 
includes presentations of the issues, discussions by leading 
' ' scholari and public figures, and a unique national call-in 
session to. encourage participation by citizens acros^ the 
country. All of these sessions, which are broadcast between 
11 a.m. and 2 pi.m. E.S.T., ar§ hosted by Robert Cromie, 
the Peabddy Award-winning host of the nationally 
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syndicated jtelevision' show "Book Beat." 

These programs provide a convenient way for members 
of your group to obtain background information on the 
American Issues Fonup topics each month. Program 
•intormation |p eacK^^i^Iorum is available from your ' 
' 1.5cal public radio statiflif^^d can be publicized in your ' 
newsletter or meetiiig^ SinG# the call-in 

.numbejg^^is toll-free, members should be encouraged to. 
phonie:4n their questions? and comments. J ^ : 

National Public liladio ?as- published a Listeners! Guide 
for the series whicK includes background materials and 
discussion questions on each topic. Up.to one hundred^* 
copies of the Lis tener^ Guide are availaijle free to " 
organizations fromiSteal NPR member stations or by 
• writirigNational Public Radio, 2025 M Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20a36. Additional (^pies can. be ordered 
for a cost of 10 cents per copy. 

For those interested, cassettes of each radio forym are' 
available to the public for $2 each, plus a $5 handling 
charge. For information on purchasing 'jhese^ cassettel, 
contact Dr. Jack Mitchell, Director of Informational ' " 
. Programs, at the National Publijc Radio address listed 
above. 

• "Our Heritage, Our Hopes" is a series of weekly, taped 

* radio interviews with leading citizens and scholars on 
"Forum topics that haVe been made available to radio 
stations across the country. A project of the United Church 
Board for Homeland Ministries, the National Parent 
Teachers Association and the Education Commission for 
the States, programs ii;i this series are designed to stimulate 
discission as wefl^s offer infprmed opinions on the Forum's 

<^ weekly topics. Past programs have featured interviews , 
with Native American activist Vine de Loria, Jr, former 
Interior Secretary S^uah Udall, New Republic Ediioi Peter 
Barris and Nationai'Orban League President Vernon Jordan, 
to name*a few. * 

To use these'ptograms as a starting point for your group's 
discussions, request the program schedule from your local 
radio station. and publicize it in your group's newsletter or 
Jhee ting announcements. If the series is not aired in your 
.;area,you might considef purchasing cassette tapes of the . 

.series to play prior to your group's discussion sessions.. 

Study packets that include the first 30-minute program 
of each month and a study guide are available for $6 each 
or $45 for all nine. The remaining three programs for each 
month are available on one 90-minute cassette for $7 each. 

, Cassettes of the entire series can be purchased for $100. « 

To order these tapes or request additional information, 
write "Our Heritage, Our Hopes," United Church Board 

'for Homeland Ministries, Room 80, 287 Park Avenue 
South, New York, NY 10010. 

Ameriean Issues? Fbrum — 
Local Television and Radio " 

Many media programs developed at ^e local level can ^ 
serve as convenient reference points for;^.oUr group's 
Forum.discussions. To determine prograitilng p^^ at 
local stations, contact, the station managfrl^If n^^, • 
.pi;ograming is scheduled, your group miglit work^i^i^jth.lhe 
station to develop programs that could become a 
springboard for conjmtinity discussions. Below is a sample 



. .of.For^m?relat^|nedia t)rograms'that have already been 
produced across the country. Several ar6, available to • 
interested groups. x \ 

• "Horizons for America," a series of six, one-half-hour 
television programs produced^by the University of Illinois, 
Champaign-Urbana, would be useful in generating 

: discussions of Forum topics. In each l^rograrn, three 

prpfessors discuss the monthly issues with a moderator. A ■ 
guide that includes discussion^questlons and tips for leading 
your group's debates.has been prepared for each program. 
Video cassette tapesX3/^inch) of each program are 
. » available for rent at $15 per tape or for sale at $50 per 
tape. For information on renting tHe. tapes, contact the 
• Visuaf Aids Service, University of Illinois, Champaign,. 
IL 61820. To purchase t^e tapes, contact the Office of 
Instructional Resources; Television Division, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, IL 61801/ 

, • Utah Edu^tional Television has developed a series of 
36 one-;half-hour=programs-pn Forum topics that are being 
bjoadcast on stations KUED arid KBYU. Twelve of the : 
•***-T5rograms feature conversations between Tionor students 

and.the authors of.Courses by Newspaper's Forum-related 
; series. Moderator of the programs is Pr,.Sterling,.McMurrin, . 
Dean of the Graduate School, University of Utah. 

If your group is using Courses by Newspaper materials 
t in your discussions, \hese twelve pjograris featuring 

Courses by Newspaper authors would provide additional 
perspectives and stimulate discussion. For information on 
obtaining tapes of these programs, contact Greg Hunt, 
Production Manager„i^ED-TV, Music Hall, University 
of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 841 12. 

• . WGTV in Athens, Georgia, is airing monthly, one-half- 
- hour progra^ns on Forum topics by, academic humanists. 

Each program/eatures a call-in session to allow community 
participation in the discussions. For information, contact ^ 
David Fisher, Georgia Center for Continuing Education, 
University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 30602. 

• WCPO and WCET in Cincinnati, Ohio, have produced a 
» series of monthly television programs sponsored by Xavier 

University in Cincinnati. Dr. Roger Fortin, Department of 
History, Xayier University, Cincinnati,01)io 45207,.can 
. . ; . answer your questions abpiit this series. : 

• WOSU Radio in Columbus, Ohio) is producing "Access: 
American Issues " a seriesof weekly radio forums that 
feature short dcTumentaries, panel discussions.and call-in; 
sessions. For program information, contact Don Davis; ' 
WOSU. Radio, 2400 Olentangy River Road, Columbus, 
Ohio 43210. , . • 

• WPRI-TV m Providence, Rhode Island, will cover the 
moTithly Forum topics on "Face the News," a series'of 
panel discussion programs hosted by the R^ipde Island ' 
Council of Churches. Additional information is available ' . 
from Rev. Ridiard D. Fisher, Director of Communications, 
State Council of Churches, Two Stimson Avenue, 
Providence, Riiode Island 02906. 

• KESD-TV, South Dakota State University, Brookings,' 
South Dakota, has* recorded a series^of on-iocation 
discussion programs covering the Forum topics for five ■ ' 
months, including January', April and May. For scheduling 
information, contact Ron Helwig, Center for Continuing 
Education, University of South Dakota, Vermillion, 

, South Dakota 57069. 
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• KJERA-TV in Fort WortK;Texas, is producing a monthly 
series 6f one-hour panel discussion shows that feature a 
call-in session, .^rite American -Issues Forum, 

Coiinty Junior College/Sbuthii 5301 Campus Drive. Fort 
Worth, Texis 761 19, for more- information. 

WETV of the University of Wisconsin at Oshkosh js 
piroducing a series of one-half-hour radio-television panel 
discussion programs designed to introduce the weekly 
tppics. Fn^r information, contact Dr. Kenneth Grieb, 
'/iJepartitierit 'of History, University of Wisconsin; Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin 54901. ; 

• WGAU In Athens, Georjgia, irt cooperation with the 
Atliehs League of Women Voters, is sponsoring monthly, 
owj-hbur radio programs. Orvi&ach prqglram; a- panel; 
Ascussion will be followed by audience participation'. 

• Program information is available from Ms. Margaret Holt, 
Georgia Center for Continuijjig Education, University of 
Georgia, Athens, Georgia 30602. 

; • . KET, Kentucky Educational Television, is presenting 
**Conu nonweahh Cali-in," a series of monthly, hbur-long 
programs, each fconsistiag^f a panel discussion and a call-in 
session. KET ^so screens a series bf one-half-h pur films on 
the weekly topics. Ms. Sandy Welsh, KET, 600 Cotoper 
Drive, Lexington, Kentucky, can an^swer your questions 
about this series. 

• American Issues Forum — 
Speakers 

• High school and college students participating in the 
Bicentennial Youth Debates would welcome the T 
opportunity to participate in your American Issues Forum 

* discussions. Students in approximately 9,000 schools are 
participating in the§e nationwide debates sponsored by t^g;;: 
Speech Communication Association. These debates,*, " 
which began in September^^ series of competitions at * 
the local level, will culnfinate u\a special program of 
activities'to be held in Washington, D.Cl ' T\ 

• You mi^t consider inviting student debaters to speak 'a 
at your meetings and to present opposing viewpoints on an\ 
issue-related resolution or to advocate or defend their 
respective positions on a particular issue. These 
presentations can be followed by question-and-answer 
sessions or by grbup disciissipris. Another way to involve 
debaters in your programs is to organize student-adult; ! 
debates. Group surveys might be taken before and 
after these debates to determine whethfer or not they 
effected alny change of opinion. 

Ifyqii are interested m inviting Bicentennial. Youth 
■^Debaters to attend your group's programs, contact your 
local high school or college for the names of local 
participants. If these schools are not involved, contact Oiie 
gif the eight regional directors listed below for informatibn 
on the nearest competing educational institution. Regional 
directors also can provide information about the ^KD i 
Participant Guide, which^ntains a list of debate topics, 
and the BYP Issue-Analysis, a resource book that , / 
.iwoduces'the^topics with essays, reading Materials and a 
biWiography; There is no charge for these items. 



Regional Directors 



NORTHEAST 

Connecticut 

Maine 

Massacl^i&etts 
New Hdnpshifc 
New York 
Rhodc^siand 
Vcrmorit 

MiI)^AT^NT^ 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Maryland 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 

CENTRAL 
Indiana 

Kentucky . - 

Ohio 
Virginia 
. West Virginia 

SOUTHEAST 
Alabama 

^"^lorida 
■ Georgia 
y Mississippi v.^ 

Nbrth Carolina \/ 

Sputh Carolina 

Tennessee : 

SOUTHWEST 

Arizona V 

(Colorado 

Libuisiana 

New 'Mexico 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Utah: 

MtDWEST 

Arkansas 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

NORTHCENTRAL 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

M^tana 

North Dakota ; ; 
South Dakota 
Wiscopsin 
Wyoming 



Irene Matloh^ " ' . . 
Xmherst Hijih School ^ 
Triangle Street 

Amherst, Massachusetts 01002 
413/549-2810 



David Horn ^ • 

Bishop McDcvitt High School 
205 Royal. Avcnu^ 
Wyncotc, Pennsylvania 10095 
215/885-0858 \ 



Lanhic Katzman 
Toledo Start High School 
2061 pariagut Street 
Tolcdi5,/Ohit) 43613 
4l9/4t3rlll9 



John Bloodworth 
University of Georgia 
Department of Managcmct^ 
'Atncns, Georgia 30602* 
•404/542-7281 * * 



John Crain 

♦ Notre Danic High School 
2821'bLnsing Boulevard 
Wichita Falls, Tcxas»76309^ 
817/692-7202 



Steve Davis . > ; 

Glcnbjrook North High School 
' Northbrobk , Illinois 60062 
312/564-1246 



Ddhald Ritzcnhcin " : • 
Wayne State University > 
Department of , 
Spe^H Communic^eion 
and Theatre f ^^. 

Detroit, Michigan 48202" ' 
313/577-2318 



Loiiis W. Cockcrham 
University of Rcdlands , 
. Department of Speech 
Conunuiiication 
Redlandsi California 92373^ 
714/793-2444 



PAeffic 

' AJaska .;;V ^. 
California 
Hawaii ^ 
Idaho 
Nevada 
. Oregon 
Washington . 

• The Small Business Administration will provide free of 
charge speakers on free enterprise for Forum programs. 
Requests should be sent to Roy Stull, Director', Office of 
Public Affairs, Small Business Administration, 1441 L 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20416. ' 

.• The United States Civil Service Commission Regional ^ 
and Area Offices offer speakers on the merit syst^in in . ' . 

• govemhient. To engage a speaker, contact a^y.S. Civil' 
Service Commission Regional or Area Office (Uiere is oAe 
located In almost ^very metropolitan area). Tcrlpcate the 
office nearest you, check yotir phone book under U.S. 
Government for the U.S. Civil Service listing. ^ 

• Members of local Toastmasters Clubs and Speakers 
Bureaus may .be available to speak to your group on Forum 
topics. Background ori each Forum topic is published each 
month in the group's publication. The Toastmaster. For 

. information on speakers from Toastmasters Clubs, contact 
eitheryour local club or ybur State Bicentennial . 
Commission. 

American Issues Forum — 
Resource Lists 

• The American Library Association has developed^ two 
reading lists-one for adults and one for young readers- to 

: supplement the weekly Fpru^n topics. These lists, which 
include fiction and non-fiction, records and audio-visual 
/materials, aire available to the public through libraries, 
bookstores and many ijational organizations. 

Th^^eading lists are a storehouse of inexpensive program 
ideas, siiice most of the books on them are available either ' 
from your local library or in paperback from your local - 
bookst<]ite. A book on each weekly topic can be reviewed * 
by group members in preparation for your discussions, 
Portijjns of the list can be reproduced in your newsletters 
or meeting announcements as suggested background reading 
materials on each monthly or weekly Forum topic. 

Copies of the li§t are available at your local community ' 
. or school'library. To obtain additional copies in quantities 

of less than lOO, contact your state library agency. For 
. quantities of more, than 100, Write to the P^^^^^^ 
Services Pepartment, American Library Association, 50 
Ea^t Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois 6061 1. There is a $3 
• charge for each 100 copies>of the-list ordere'd. 

A^ociation also fias limited 
' ■^ which sells for $1 (a 20 percent 
rsof tCTi or more), and*itis . * . 
liife Services Departirient of 




fnjsivfe, annotated list of filips on each of ^ 
„._ J^orUm's Weekly topics has been prepared b^ the 
$dU)Qational Film Library Association. This list Contains a 
wealth of materials for enriching your prograhis and 
discussions 6h Forum topics. Most of the films oh the list 
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are^of moderate^cost and lengtW. To-obtain copies of tfie 
list, mail $1 per copy to the* Educational Film Library 
Association, 17 West 60th Street, New York, NY 10023. 

American Issues Forum — 
' , Points of ViQw 

• Within the framework of its annual Great Decisions 
program, the Foreign Policy i^sspciation has prepared 
viewpoints on foreign policy questions that'relate \o the 
Forum topic "America in the World." Three of^thcjeight 
weekly topics for. Great Decisibns 76, a nationwide study- 
discussion program of vital Joreigrt policy themes scheduled 
to be held in'February and March 1976, coin cidfe vwilji the - 

^ weekly Forum topics "The American Dream Among > 
Nations,** "The Economic Dimension** and "A Nation 
Among Nations.** Infoimgitioii on these three Forum 
topics, as well as the other topics,*can be found in the * 
96-page Great Decisions *76 program booklet, a, collection 

' of background and analyses on U.S.. foreign policy 
alternatives, 4iscussion questions, bibliografphy, rnaps, ' 

« charts, cartobj^jf^d other iU^ 

Essays on the three Forum topics, written by recognized 
authorities in their fields, have been printed in the Foreign , 
Policy Association's bimonthly Headline Series. Fqr the . 
March 1975 issue, Charlies Fhtikel, the Old Doininion 
Professor of Philosophy ahd-Pu6lic Affairs at Columbia 
University, authored "Morality and U.S. Foreign Policy.** . 
The October 1975 isiiie contained essays by Richard B. 

. Morris, president-elect of the American Historical ' 
Association, and by Henry F. Graff of Columbia * ' 

University. The December 1975 issue featured "The U.S., 
Interdependence and World Order** by Lincoln P. . 
Bloomfield, professor of political science at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; and Irirangi C. 
Bloomfield, co-author of the annual United Nations 
ariide in Collier's Encyclopedia Yearbook. 

,< PT'. A1\ of th&se.nilaterials are convenient referefices for your 
group's discussions of foreign policy questions.- topics. of 
the Gi'eat Decision *76 program booklet can be ordered at 
$4 each and copies of the February^ October, and December 
197 f Headline Series are available for $ 1 .40 each. There is 
a 20 percent discount on orders of betwfeea 10 and 99 
program bo6|clets and a 25 percent discount on orders of 
between IQ an*5 99 copies of e^ch Headline Series.'^hce . 
yourbrdersby writing FPA Bjcentenhial Materials, Foreign 
Policy Association, 345iEast 46th Street, New Yor)c, NY ► 
10017. Payment must accompany orders of $4 or less. 

In addition to printed materials, television^d radio 
programs related to ihS Great Decisions *76 topics will be 
aired during^^ruary and March 1976. A television series 
produced by WGTV of the University of Georgia -s Center . 

•for Continuing Education will be made available to public 
television stations. Radio programs produced by Wayne 
State University will be made available to the 706:Stations • ' 
affiliated with thrMutual Broadcasting Systein. You might 
want to check airing dates and times with local public 
television stations and radio-s'tations and publicize this * 
information in your newsletter or meeting announcements. 
• Views of the Forum topics from the local perspective of ' 

city, town and countryiside are contained in a series of nine 
essays produced urKder the auspices of the American * ^ . 

Association for .State and Local History. These essays. 




wriften by outstanding scholar-writers, are distnbuted io > - 
state and local historical societies and are reprinted once a 
month in the National Observer, ■' ^ ■ . ^ 

• To preview these essays^,contac< ypur local or stat^ 
historical society: If you would like to make these * \ ^ 
perspectives aVailafele to members of your group as 
background materials, copies can be made from essays 
available at your local or state histoficat society. Blanket 
permission for duplicates has been granted by the American 
Assbcjation for State and Local History. Reprints of the 
essays as they appeared in the National Observer are 
available for 25 cents each from the Education Service 
Bureau, P^.Olr^qx^OOv Princeton, New Jersey 08540. A 
minimum order 6ri2.50 is reqi^ested. ' ^ 

• SAn examination'bf the American Issues Forum topics 
from ethnic perspectives (primariJj^^Easteni and Southern 
European) have been made available to approximately 750 
ethnic-language community newspapers and radio stations 
throughout the country, TTie authors of these weekly 
articles, which are pact of a ptoject sponsored by ;the 
National Center for Urban Ethnic Affairs, arie nationally 
reno^yned for their involvement in ethnic affairs, j [■ 

If your group is interested in exploring the Forum - 
topic^ from this perspective, contact your local ethnic 
Newspaper or radio station to determine when the articles 
or programs will appear. N^embers can be advised of 
publication dates and/or firing times in advance of your 
meetings so that material can be used as a starting point 
for your group's discussions;. 

These 'articles and auxiliary iiia terials are available to 
the public for a nominal fee. For additiotial information, " 
cori^act Andy Leon Harney, Eflitor, Natiortal Center .for 
Urban Ethnic Affairs, ,4408 Eighth Street, N.E., , 
Washington, D.C. 20017. 

• If your group is concerned with viewpoints on ^farming 
and/or life in rural a^id small town America^ discussion 
materials prepared by the f<Iational Cfrajfce may be useful 
in your discussions of the Forum topic#These materials 
titled "Arnerican Issues Fwum: A Rui^ Perspective*' jfclso 
provide a valuable perspective to groups based in or V 
cpncerned with urban environments. For free copies, wriie^ 
to David R. Lambert, The Natioiial Grange,' 1646 H 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. \ 

* Brief statements for women's groups on the Forum 
topics have been prepared in pampWet'fomi by Womeri 
in Commuhity Service, Inc. (WICS). Available in bqth 
Spanish and En^ish, these materials are distributed to the 
five jiationM orgaCnizations that comprise the WICS 
coalition and are available to the public at no charge as long 
as' the supply lasts. Send requests to Miss Mary A. nallaren, ' 
Executive Director, WICS Inc., Room 400, 1 730 Rhode 
;;4^^and Avenue, N.W.v Washington, D.C. 2 
/> . Prbject'ForWard '76, the bicentennial; group of the . , 
«; Interchurch'Cen ter. New York City, has^developed several 
' tools for religious groups anid organizations to use in their 
discussions of the Forum topics. Their focus on the ethical 
and moral questions raised by the topics woul^l add a yital 
dimension to your group's discussions. 

Foritrn: Religion Speaks to American Issues contains * 
backgroundstatementspn ail of the Forum issues This 
paperback book sells for $2.95 . Ethics for Everybody, a 
guide for discussion leaders, includes aft ethical compass, a 
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device useful in value clarrification, as Wdfi ias que'stions and 
. ' other bfl<ikgrOund. material. A copy of this book is availabfe". 

to each group discussion leader at ho chalrge. Additional 
. copies can be purchased at cost and group rates are available 
. ; for bulk orders. \ } . 

; A .third tool developed by Project Forward '76 is a series 
of filmstrijls designed to stimulate ^roup discussions. These 
10-minute, color presentations (with sound) cost $30, To* 
order any of th^>^ materials or to obtain additional 
.information^ con tact Charlies Br^ckbill, Project Forward 
'76,*Suite 1676, RiVerside Drive, NeW.York, NY 1 0027, 

• Essays dealing with minc|rity \aewpoints on the American 
Issues Forum topics A merica in the World and Growing 

Up in A merica are being developed by thfe. National Url)an 
League. Distinguished scholars have been asked td prepare, 
these essays, which will be published in January 1976 as a ^ 
supplement to the Leaguers newspaper, the C/rZwn 
News. To coincide with America in the World Ah.Qp's^y 
. topic is "Blacks in U.S. Wars"; and with Growing Up in 
America, "The Struggle of Blacks for EducationalC 
Equality" and "The Black Family in America." 
, Fbf information oti how to obtain these essays for use 
by your group, contact a local chapter of the Urban 
League or Tames Williams, Director of Communicatibns, 
National Urban League^SOO East 62rtd Street, New York • 
NY 10022:.- ; 

• Eighteen eminent scholars express viewpoints of ^ 
minority groups on the Forum's topics in essays published 
in Crisis, the monthly journal of the National Association 
for t)ie Advancement of Colored People (NAACP), Each 
of the authors will disoffss two of the weekly topics. Many 
of the other articlfef appearing in each month's Crisis also 
will be related to the Forum's topics. • , 

If you are interested in sharing^these viewpoints with 
membe rs of ybui^ organization, consider .subscribing \o 
Crisis (it is riot available on the newsstands). A one-year 
subscription costs $6. Oth^rplaces where you might fiid 
copies of the magazine are your local libjnary or the offices . ]- 
of your local Or state branch 'of thie NAACP.: For a brochure 
describing ^e essfaysrand their authors, write to. Warren 
Matf It, Editor, 1790 Broadway, New York. NY 

''10019. . ■■■ -^-V;^ 

• "Old^r Americans in Our Society an examination o'f i 
•thiel^orum tqpip^ from^ - 
Americans, has been made available to newspapers 
thjoughputthe coiihtiy from 

t^e^;^ing.3^ese perspectives are in the form oftnew^paper 

•using these coluitufiiirt you^group programs, contact your 
local paper to determine the date the columns appear. 
Members can be advised of publication date^and urged 
to De^ad thfrcdui^^ for group discussions. 

Copies of atli me cotlimm and a study guide are available 
for $2.95 from the. National Media Resource Center on / 
Aging, The National Coilpcil on the Aging, Suite 504, 
1828;L Street, N,W., Wgfhingtoni.p.C. 20036. . 

• "Labor and the B^eif^ipnial,'^ a series of pamphlets * 
p'Jesenting the labor pdrepi^^tke on each monthly Forum .. 
tppic, have bpen prepared byi^e AFL-CIO. These 
pamphlets will be distributed ti union members throughout 
Die country through AFL-tIO publications. To obtain free. 
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copies of the pamphlets for use in youi'^alscussions, contact 
Mrs. Dorothy Shields, Division of EducaUon. AFLrCIO. 

: , ?ji 5-16th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

^ Aiblidtions on ii)iany of the Foruih> topics are 
available from the L^agiyEJ of Women Voters. Many of 
these brief issue analyses are appropriate for inclusion in 
your meeting announcements t6 prepare members for ' 
■ forthcoming discussions. For a catalogue of these 
publications, contact Elizabeth J. Dribben, Public Relations 
Director. League of Women Voters; 1 730 M Streait, N.W., 

,v \k^ashingtoni D.C. 20036. ^ \ • 

'I • A tW<>yoluihe Series of discussion materi2|Ig for each of 
Ae forum 36 topics has been prepared bythe Cfhiversity 
of jbehyirfr Region Project. Included in each are'' • 
setectci readingSi game charts and maps. These materials . 

y^are available In two versions:/V/iflf is America? Readings 
and Questions, for informal discussion groups, and What 

• is America? Discussions, fpr social studies classes in junior 

• ; and ^nior high schools. For a sample master copy of this 
series which yoii can duplicate for iiie in your group's 
discussions, write Dr. Robert E: RoedeV, Offite pf the Dean, 
University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 80210. 

• The Campus Studies In^itute, a division of World 
Researth, bif.,has prfepared educational material on free 
maricet econoimcs and phafisophy, that woul^ 

in stimulating discussions on the Forum's ^'ebruary topic 
The Business of AmericiL AvbUM^ te'groups participating 
in the Forum is a paper&ack boojc, 77ie Incredible Bread 
Afoc/iw^, that -explores the interrelationships of personal 
and economic freedom. Also available are^series of 
pamphletis that discuss the personal and eqftnonriic effects 
of government regulation of the market. ' 

The paperback book, which sells for $1.95, i^ available 
in many bookstore chains across th?| country or can be 
ordered from the Campifs Studies Institute. A s^t of loV 
' topic gJi.desdesigne4f0r use with the book alsqcan be 
purchased at $5 per set. Foi' additional information on : . 
pamphlets available aad to order th^ bo6k, write Campus ' . 
Studies. Institute, Division of World Research, 1 1722 
Sorrento Valley Road, San Diego, CA 92121. 

• Resources for institutions al^d organizations to^iseln 
planning and conducting community Forum programs have 
been compiled by Gaylord Brothers, Inc./SIRS. For ^ ' 
information on obtaining this valuable guide, contact Ms. 
Virginia H! Mathews, Gaylord Brothers, Inq./SIRS, P.O. 
Box 61, Syracuse, New Yo^ 1 3201 : * 

] American issues Forum — 
Regional, State/%hd Local Program 
■ Resources 

; • Tne»UriiVersity of Denver is coordinating 
programs in a si?c-state region that includes (Colorado, ' \ 
, Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah and 
Wyoming. Through its Board of Directors and a> group of 
coordSiiators drawn froni ^ach of the six states, the 
University of Denver provides information and * 
supplementary materi^s for the Forum. 

If ybur group is located in one of ^ese six states and . 
you are interested in becoming involvSJ^in a regional 
program*, contact your State Humaniti^i^onmiittee. * ' 

• .St3te Humanities Committees also caJVis^rve as reference^ \ 
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])oints for your American Issues Forum program planning, 
These committees will make the Foruni film and other 
relevafit materials available to community groups and \frill. 
fund Forum projects that coincide with their respective 
themtes and guidelines. Below are the liames of executive, 
'itlir^ctors and addresses and phone numbers of S'tate- 
Humahities^Committees. \^ • 

Jack Gcrcn (205) 324-1 3.14 

Executive Director 

Alabama Commincc for the. Humanities and Public Policy 
- Box 700 

Birmingham-Southcfo College 
Birniingham, Alabama 35204 

GaryHolthaus (9p7jr272«534V 
Executive Dircaor - ' 
Alaska Humanities Forum * v, 

429 D Street, Rm. 211, Loussac Sogn isidg. 
Ancftbragc, Alaska 99501 

Lorraine Frank / (602)257-0335 

Excctitivc Director ' 
Arizona Council on the Humanities and Public Policy 
Arizona Bank Building, Suite 716 
34 W.KforirocSt. ' 
Phocnuc, Arizona 85003 

Anthony Dubc (5 W ) 568-2200 Ext. 377 

Executive Director 

Arkansas Humanities Program 

Student Services Bldg., UriivClSty^ Arkarisas.Littlc Rock 
Linlc Rock, Arkansas 72i204 




(415)495-7595 ) 



Bruce Sicvcrs 
Executive Director 
California Council oi\.thc Humanities and Public Policy 
*93 Market Strcct^Suitc 900 
San Francisco, California 94 105 



(303)442-7298 



William Hyncs 
Executive Director 
Colorado Hunwiities Program 
855 Broadway V 
Boulder, Colorado 80302 



Marianne Bamaby (203) 347-6888 

Executive Director 

Connecticut Humanities Council 

287 ^ligh Street, Wcsleyan Station 

Middctown, Connecticut 06457 

Rona Finkclstcin (302) 738-^91 

Executive Director 
Delaware Humanities Council 
2600 Pennsylvania Avenue 
Wilmington,pelaware 19806 



X813)476-:?5Q0 Ext. 374 



Mrs/ Carolyn Fleming 
Executive Director 
Florida Endowment for the Humanities 
The Ficldhousc 

University of West Florida Pcnsacola, Florida 32504 



j. Prcstbn Prathcr (404) 542-5481 

Executive Director 

Committee for the Humanities in Georgia 

c/o University of Georgia Center for Continuing 

Education • 
Athens, Georgia 30601 

Annette tew. . . (808) 947-5891 
Executive DirccTtbr," ^ 

Hawaii Committee- for th^ Humanities 
> 2615 S.Xing. Suite 3H 

Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 ^ 

m^.:-- -a •■ • • . ■. ^ . .. 

Rose Bowman . (208)345-5346 
Executive Director >' 

The Associatioftjpr the Humanities in Idaho 
- P.O. Box 424 X. 

Boise, Idaho 8370l\, J 
»■-,■■ ) • 

:>Marvin L V:wter ^ (217) ^-76 11 

F •^i>y;Ei^c^:iItive Dir^^ 
^ @ Illinois Humanities Council 
314 South Neil St., Room ^03 
Champaign, Illinois 61820 

Manin Saiyiyan'V r (317)925-7195 ' 
^ Executive Dircc{(^ 

The Indiana Committee for the Humanities 
4200 Northwestern Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46205 

Philip L. Shively /\ (3 19) 353-6754 
Execiuive Director 

lowaj^ard for Public Programs in the Humanities 
c/o Division of Extension 
C-207 East Hall, University of Iowa ' \ 
^ Iowa City, Iowa 52240 * 

■^^cv ■- * ■ 
Marion Cott (913^5^^^ 
Excdit!^ Director ^ >^ 
Kah^-^Soipmitte^ for thqf^Iumanities 
616 S^crcfijpts Bank-BH^th ai>d Jackson Streets 
Topcka, Kansas 6§6l^^,j 

Arthur E; Curtis:- (606)258-5932 
«ccuti?e Pirectbr 

Kentucky Hiii%uties Council, Inc ■ ^ 

• 206 Breckinridge Hall, ijnivfffsity of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 40506 ' 

David Boileau . (504) 865^9404 

, Executive Director ^ 
/ Louisiana Committee for the Huinanities : 

Boxi2;L(^oia University'^ 

New OileaAs, Louisiana 70 1 18 



Maria M. Heyssel w (301) 467-8596 - ' 
Executive Director ; V 

Maryl^d Committee fftr the Humanities and Public Policy 
2 East Redwood ,Nohns Hopkins University , 
34th aAd Charles Slrccts 
Baltimore, Maryland 21214 

Nathaniel Reed (413)545-1936 
Executive Director 1 

Massachusetts Foundation for Humanities and PubUc Policv 
^37E Whitmore Administration Building 
University* of Ma^<;husctts | * 
toherst. Mass: blO(j2 ' 

Ronald Means (517)355-01^' 

Executive Director v 

Depanment of Continukig Ediication 

Room 7, Kellogg Center, Mic^ipun State University 

East Lsinsing, Michigan 48824 \ 
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Lynn M. Smith ^(612) 624-5739.r^ 

Bcccutive Director 
Minnesota Humanities Commission 
Metro Square ^ r 

St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 

Cora Norman (601)232-5901 
Executive Director 

Mississippi Committee for the Humanities 
P.O. Boxs335 / ' 
Univenity, Mississippi 38677 



(314) 863-0100.Ext.3164 



Robert Walrond 
Executive Dicetr^or . 
Missouri State Cbmmittee for the Hums^iitie§, Inc. 
6922 Millbrobk Boulevard - 1 . 1 ^ 

St. Louis, Missouri 63130 /uJ 

MargiaretKingsland 
Executive Director 

Montana Committee for the Humanities 
Universi^ of Montana • 
Missoula, Montana 59801 

Michael J. Holland 
Executive Direaor J 
Nebraska Committe/ for the Humanities 
RED 2, Box 6!^^ ■ . 
Kearney, Nebraska 68847 



(406) 243-6(|y^ 



(308)234-2110 



Elmer Cole 
Escecutive Director 
Nevada Humanities Committee 
IIOIN. Virgini»St. 
Reno, Nevada 89503 



^t702) 784-6587 



David Smith ; r : , 

Executive Director 
.Maiiic Humanities Council 
: 497 Main Street' 

lewistown, Maine 04240 



(207) 782.7944 



Miriam L. Murphy (201) 932-7726 

Executive Director 

New Jersey Committee for the Humaniries, 
• Rutgers University 
. 137 Church Street 

New Brunswid^, N.j. • 08903 
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•Stephen Taylor (603)469-3203 
. Executive Diiector ^ . 

New Hampshire Council for the Humanities 
Box 271 Meriden, New Hainpshirc 03770 

Allen Gcrlach (505) 277-3705 

Executive Diiectof 

New Mexico Humanities Council 

300 Scholes Hall, University of New Mexico 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 87131 

Ronald Florence (212)5944380 
Executive Director 

New York Council for the Humanities 

326 W. 42nd Street New York. N.Y. 10035 

James Noel (919) 379-5325 " . 

• Executive Director J* 
North Carolina Humanities. Committee 
^09.W. Market Street 

G^hsboro, North Carolina 27403 ^ ■ $ 

Everett Albers (701)227-2125 
Executive Director * 

North Dakota Committee for Humanities and Public Policy 
Box 136 .^ckinson State College * 
Dickinson. North Dakota; 58601 , j»' s-: 



.(614)23i 



Richard Wood 
'^Exiecucive Director 
Ohio Committee for Public Programs-in the Humanities 
2199 East Main Street 
Columbuiv Ohio 43016 



(405) 751-8694 



James Vore 
Executive Director 
Oklahoma Humanities Conunittce " 
11018 Quail Creek Road 
Oklahoma aty. Okla. 73120 / 

Chartcs Acklcy ^ (503) 22?4821 

Executive Director 

Oregon Conjmittce f6r the Humanities 

1633 S. W. Park Ave. Pottlaqd. Oregon 97201 

Robert M^Giannetti (717)524-1333 , 

Executive Director ^ 
Thcjiumanities in Pennsylvania, A Public Committer 

Sjf^urg, Pennsylvania^ 17837 

■ ' ... .. ■ "-^ '■■ ■ . 

Roberts (401) 521-6150 

Rhcxie Islaqdl^mmittcc for the Humanities 
86\Wey||^pirt, Room 307 
Providejfoe. Rhode Island 02903 

Lcland Cox <803) 799-1 704 

Executive Director , 

South Carolina for the Humanities 

McCrory BIdg.. 2801 Dcvine Street 
Columbia, South Carolina 29205 



Jane Crater ^6 15) 2984469 

Executive Director 

Tennessee Comminec for the Humanities 
Suite 300; Coleman Bldg. 

3716HillsboroRd. * 
Nashville, Tennessee 37215 » 

John Whalen .; . (60S) 6884823 - 

Executive Director ' 

South Dakota Committee on the Humanities 

Box 35, University Station 

Brookings, South Dakota 57006 

• ■ ■ \ * ■ * 
Sandra L. Myres v (81 7) 273-3 1 74 ' , 

Executive Director ( 

Texas Committee for the Humanities and J^ublic Policy 
P.O. Box 19096, University of Texas at Arlington 
Arlington, Texas 76019 

Dclmont R. Oswald .(801)5244569 
Executive Director ^ • . . * 

Utah Endowment for the Humanities in Public Policy 
34 East Eirst South Salt Lake City, Utah 84111- . 

Victor R. Swenson (802)888-5060 \ 

Executive Director ' 

Vermont Council on the Humanities arid Public Issues 

Grant House ' 

P.O. Box 58 Hyde Park, Vermont 05655 

* ■ , *■ 
Robert C. Vaughaif ' (804)924-3296 
Executive Director ^ 

Virginia Foundation for^he Aumanitic^ and Public 
Policy ^ . ' r- » 

205 Miller Hall, University of Virginia 
Charlottesville. Virginia 22903 

Wiiliam Oliver (206) ^66-6510 

Exeqitive Director 

Washingtchi Commission'for the Humanities 
Olympia, Washington 98505 

♦ ■ - 

PaulM^chifls (304)766-3522 
Executive Director • . 

Committee for Humanities and Public Policy in ^cst ' 
Virginia, Inc. * 

Art bepart/nent. West Virginik State College 
Institute;l^est Virginia 25112 " , 



(608) 2&2.0706 



:^;|^atricia Andeison 
vllExetutive Director »' ♦ 
^^isconsin Humani^iijs Commission 
'tIiVo State Historical Society of Wisconsin 

'?^^tate Street . 

MadTison, Wi^^ 53706 



Audrey Cotherman 
Executive Director 



(307) 766-6496 
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Wyoming Cpuncil for the Humanities ' 
Box 3274, University Station 
Laramie; Wyoming 82071 



• •'Yolfr state or terr4MlM Bicentennial Commission can 
serve as a rfeference- point for y'our American Issues Forum 
, . prograniAplanning and may be able to provide your group 
. with thd|[?0i:.uita film and rejated materials. Many , 
. *Comrra^ion$ ate active iri'rmplementing' Forum-related 
evehti Your Bicentennial Commission also can inform* ' 
^ you fjf'any bicentennial activities scheduled for your area 
:that have i tie-in with ypur group's American Issues Forum 
programs. / 5^ ; . 

jpelow aire the'a3dre3ses and phone bumbers of the 55 
State and territorial Bicent<?Jinial Commissions. 



ALABAMA ARPC 

State Office ^uHding. Rm.509 
Montgomery. Alabama 04 
205/269-7488 ~ • 

ALASKA ARBC 

^40 MacKay ;Sunding , 
338 Denali Street - > : 
. ' Anchorage, Alaska 9950t / 
907/274^051 ; ' ^ • 

AMERICAN ^AMOA 
Blcentenniai^Commlttlon , 

c/o Goverrtrtient Holfse 
. f^QQ Pago^)\merlcM: Samoa 

96799'^ r ^^ H^^^ ' 
^^Call Operator . M , 

^Alil20NA E^ciintei^l Conn 
< mission / Y > 

flh Uod Cenui Avenue 
•^.SlEilte 10a' i 
Ptioenix, Arizona 85004 
606/271^4031 

ARKANSAS Bicantannlil 
Celebratlbn Committ^ 

Old StSrte House IIM 
300 West MarkhamWeet 
Little Rock, Arkansas 72201 
501/371-2141 

ARBC OF CALIFORNIA 

1501. Eighth Street 
Sacr^ento. California. 9581 4 
916/322-2794 

COLORAOO Centennial- 
^ Bicentennial Commission 

Colorado County Penthouse 
^1 Sherman, 15th Floor 
Denver, Colorado 80203 
303/573-1876 

CONNECTICUT ARBC 

59 South Prospect Street 
Hartford, Connecticut 06106 
203/547-1776 

DELAWARE ARBC 

P.O. 80x2476 

Wilmington, Delaware 19899 " 
.302/571-1776 • 

O.C. Bicantonnlai.Commis 

1025 15th St.. M.W. Suite 
Washington, D.C. 20005 
202/39^1976 

FL4||I^ BIcontonnial Com- 

mllSNNI ^ 

P,0. Box 10207 
Tallahassele. Florida 32302 
904/222M776' 
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SH)RGIA Commission for the 
atlonal Bicentennial Celebration 

iM^'Peachtre^ N.W. 
Su^e,§20„SOl(Ith WIna ^ 
Atlanta, Georgia 30309V. 
404/894-5780 ^ 

GUAM ARBC ' ; 

c/o UhlversByof Guani 
P.O. Box EK^ . 
Agana, Gu^ 96910 • 
Call Operator 

HAWAII BIcentenniai Cjpm mission 

P.0.-BOX 2359 I ^ 
Honolulu; Hawaii 96804 1. 
808/548-4615 
lOAHQARfiC 

. 210 Main Stree]' 
Boise. Idaho 83^02 ^ 
208/384^389* •> . ! >.;^ 

ILLINOIS BIcoritBininiil Commission 

410 North Mich gah Avenue 
Room 1044 

Chicago, Illinois 60611 
312/793-4581 

INOIANAStatalflcantennial 
Commission 

State Office Building, 
.Room 504 

Indianapolis, Indiana 4^204 - 
317/633-42T7 

IOWA ARBC 

State House 

Des Moines, lov^a 50319 
515/288-8215, 

KANSAS ARBC 

1518 North Broadway. 
Wichita, Kansas 67214 • 
316/262-7404 j 

KENTUCKY Hist irlcal Events 
Celebration Commission V 

Capitol Plaza To'vers 
Room 1005* 

^ankfort, Kenticky 40601 
-502/564^:4524 * 

LOUISIANA ARBC ' 

P.O. Box 44343 

Baton Rougd, Louisiana 70804 

504/389-6752 . 

MAINE State ARBC 

State House . 
Audusta, Maine 04330 
207/289-3220 , 
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MARYLAf^O Bicentennial 
Commission 

' 2525 Riva Road \^ 
Annapolis. Maryland 2mS^ 
.301/267-5046 ^> 

MASSACHUSETTS Rovoki- 
tlohary war Bicentennial 
Comnifsslon 

10 Tremont Street, Room 64 
Boston; Massachusetts 02108 
617/727-5047' 

MICHIGAN BicantOQnial 
Commission 

T.M.L., Building, Suite 
6425 South Pennsylvania fyne. . 
lanslng, Michigan 48910 
517/373-1976 

MINNESOTA ARBC 

ThegState Capitol 

St. Paul, Minesota 551Q1 

612/296-5(^0-. • ' 

MississiRpl^AfliK; ; 

Departmerft^o^Afchives and 

History 

P:0.Box571 

Jackson, Mississippi 39205 
,jS01/^54-6218 

fr' ABBC of MISSOURI ^ 

r P.O. Box 1776 , 

Jeffe^son City, Missouri 65101 
. 3W/751-37«4 ^ 

MONTANA A|0C ^ 

Mdntana Hfstorical Society 
225 North Roberts Street 
Helena. Montana 59601 
406/4^9-3884 

NEBRASKA ARBC 

Radisson Cornliusker Hotel . 
13th and M Streets 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68508 
402/34&^3400 

NEVADA ARBC 

'Capitol Building 
Carson City, Nevada 89701 
702/88^-7600 , 

NEW KXMPSHiRE Blconten- 
nlarCommlsskui 

37 Pleasant Street 
Concord, New Hampshire 

NEW JERSEY AAB CelobW ^ 
I CommissioD . j , 

I West State Street ' 
Trenton, New Jersey 08618 
609/292-6576 j 

4JEW MEXICO ARrfC j 

I4l East de Vargas 

Santa ?e. New Mexico 87501 

505/827-3281 . j 

^NEWYORK State ARBC 

Office of State History 
' State Education Department 
99 Washington Avenue 
Albany, New York 12210 
518/474-3931 



NORTH .CAROLINA\ARBC 

Department.of Art, Culture 
. and History . ' ^ 

109 East Jones Street 

Raleigh, North Carolina 27QP1 
, 919/529-2430 ^' ' 

NORTH OAKOTA Bieentennlal 
commission ' 

Stat$ Capitol Building 
-Rogm 206 

Bismarck, North Dakota 
58501 

701/224-2424 



Amorlcan Revolution 



tiqnl 



Btcenfonnial Advisory 
Commission 

Ohio Historical Center 
Columbus, Ohio 43211 
614/466-5803 ^ 

OKLAHOMA<^)IBC 

'4040 NbrMftlecoln Blyd. 
V Suite 107* 

Oklahoma City, Okia 

73105 

504/427-2477. < 

ARBC of OREGON ' 

P.O. Box 1399 
Portland. Oregon .97907 
•503/229-4$05 r , 

PENNSYLVkNIIi^jfe^ 
Commission ' v 

Wm; Penn Memorial Mfaseum 

• 5th Floor ^ 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania * 
17108 

717/787;1976 

PUERTO RICO Bicentennial 
, Comigsslon " 

La F'drlaieza 

San Juaa, Puerto Rico 00901 
809/72^3020 

RHOOE iSLANO Bicentennial 
Commission 

Old State House 
150 Benefit St.* 
Pr<ovidence, Rhode Island 
02903 

401/272-1776 

SOUTH CAROLINA ARBC 

P.O. Box 1976 
Columt3ia, South Carolina 
29202 

803/758-7855 ' 

SOUTH OAKOTA AflBC 

Statp Capitol 

.Pierre,. South Dakota $7501^ ^ 
608/224-3224 : 

TENNESSEE ARBC 

, 315 CapltolTowers 
Nashville, Tennessee 37219 
615/741-1774 » 

ARBC 6f TEXAS 

• Executive Offices 
.210 University Hall 
University of Texas at Arlinbtoh 
Arlington, Texas 76019 * 
817/461-.1776 
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UTAHARBC 

State Capitol Building "^v. 
Suite 403 ^ 
-Salt.Lal(«.City, UtahB4Vl4 
801/32fr«026 ■ - 

VCRMONTBIcantmnial . 
JCMinlulon 

Box 195 . * 

Saxlons River, Vermont 051 54 
.•802/869-2338 

VIRGINIA Independenct 
, Bktntinnial Commlulon 

DrdWBr JF' 

-Williamsburg. Virginia 23185 
804/229-1607 ' 

VIRGIN ISLANDS ARBC 

P.O. Box 450 

St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 
00801 

809/774^4343 



WASHINGTON STATE ARBC 

c/ol/Vashington State 
Historical Society 
315 North Stadium Way 
Tacoma. Washington 98403 
206/593-2830 

WESryiRGINIAARBC 

1900 Washington Areet. East 
Charleston. Westfirginia 25305 
304/348-3610 

WISCONSIN ARBC 

81 6 State Street 
Madison/ Wisconsin 53706 
608/263M776 

WYOMING Bicentennial Commission 

c/o State Archives and ^ 
"'Historical Department 
Wyoming State Office Building 
Cheyenne. Wyoming 82001 
307/777-7776 



• Four metropolitan- areas*in the United Statat^iave been 
aided by the National Endowment for the Humanities- in 
their undertaking of a series of urban programs related to 
the Forum topics. Special Forum Committees are working 
in each -4menctfn Issues Forum City Xo (^pordinate city- 
*wide Fjamp^ograms utilizing media, existing continuing 
«ducatffiii!ra)m supporting materials and a local 
discussli|^jH . These programs will continue throughout 
the bicentennial year. 

If your group is located in the •vicinity of one of these 
cities, it may be (>ossible for your members to participate 
'in these special prpgrams.*Even if these cities are too 
distant for direct participation, you may fmd that the 
activities th^ have planned will be useful in arrangihg^ 
Forrnn programs for your organization. Below is a list of . 
the foiirxities and the names and addjesses of the Forum ^ * 
Cammittee chairpehons. ' , 

San. Francisco ^ ' 

' '^Dr. J. S. Holliday, Dii^ector ^ 
' Calif oniia Historical So6iety . 
• 2090 Japkson Street 

San Francjsco, Caftfornia 94^ >2 . " ' 

Mr. Marion Bcas^iVvChairmail ' 
American I$^^<a^^^ ' 
" 1420 Larifftbf Square . <^ 

Denver, Colorado 80202 : 

San Antonio - ' 

Mr. Claud Stanush 
.JP.O.Box897' 

^an Antonio, Texks 78293 v 

. Chicago, 
Dr. 




f Chicago 
ois 60637 



Programs oi) Forum td)>icsind hour they relate to the 
future will be an integral part of the bicentennial activities 
'6f many of th^ 5,000 bicentennial communities, cities and 
towns across the country. Bicentennial Commissions in. 



these communities have endorsed the Forum and are 
already developihg their local programs. For information on 
these programs and how your group can participate, contact 
the chairperson of your local Bicentennial Commis^on. 

American Issues Forum — , 
Other Resburces 

• The national or intemational headquarters of your 
organization is a likely source of ideas/or American Issues ' 
Fonim programs. Many organizations are publicizing the 
Forum and offering program suggestions in their 
newsl^ters or other official publicatigns. Some 
organizations have schedjuled workshops or conferences 
based on Forum topics. 

^ The following is a sampling of the many organizations 
that have developed generalForum programs: 

Admiiiistration on Aging, Department of Health, 

Education and Welfare 
American Association of Community, and Junior 

Colleges ' . 

American Association of State Colleges and 

Universities . 

American Association of University Women 

American Field Service 

American Dbfary A^ociation 
^ American National Metric Council 

American Newspaper Publishers Association 
. Camp Fire Girls, Inc. 

Communications Workers of America . ^ 

Foreign Policy Association * ' , 

Kiwanis IntenTStional ^ . ^ 

League of Women Voter$ 

National Alli^ce of Blacfk School Educators 

Narional Association of Educational Broadcasters 

tiational Association oif^anufactuxers 
I " National Congress of Parents and Teachers - g 

Natiopil Conference on Serial Welfare 
^ National Education Association* ^ 

National Insrituje of Senior Centers 

National University Extension >^^jjC>cjarion 

Parents Without Partners ; ' ■ * ' \ 

Toastmasters International 

U.S. Conference of Mayors . . * ' 

• Your -local- library, withthe guidance of the^merican* * 
Library Association, has probably developed American 
Issues Forum programs and exhibits. Contact your local 
librarian for information about these programs and how ^ 
your group can participate. 

• Several national riiagaziries have published or will publish 
special bicentennial issues. Articles in these-issues, aWiough 
not prepared with the Forum in mind, may relate to 
Forum topics. Since these are special issues, some of which 
will be collectors' items, additional copies <i^ill most likely • 
be available at a moderate cost, with special group rates. 
Watch your newsstands for these bicehtennial 'editions. 
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SEerioNiv 

RESOURCES LOCATOR 




Many of the program Suggestions in Section II 
incorporate audio-visual materials to stimulate or enrich 
American Is$ues Forum discussions. Each film was selected 
relevance to the 'topic under discussion, as well as its 
ate cost and general availability. 
>u have decided to use any of these resources in 
your Arnerican Issues Forum programs, check first to see 
if they are available locally. Your community library br a 
high srfiDijI, community college, or university library may 
haVc^ audio-visual centers that h^ve the films you want or 
can help you obtain them. ' 

If you plan to rent a film tljuough a distributor, 
remember-to place your reservation well in advance of the 
date you plan to view it. Most distributors suggest placing 
reservations at least several months in advance. When 
writing to reserve a film, be sure to include alternate dates 
and a billing address. If the film you want is not available, - 
consult the American Issues Forum Film List of thfe 
Educational Film Library Association for alternative titles 
(see Section III for information on how to obtain this list). 

Films 

All films listed below are 16nim with^ound. Rental fees 
are not listed because they are subject to change. A list 
of distributors follows. ' ^ 

And Who Shall Feed This World? . 

54 min. color 1974^v. ' 

Distributor: FilnflWhc. 

Anything You Want To Be 
8min.b&w 1971 
Distributor: New Day Films 

Beauty Knows No Pain 
25 min. color 1972 
Distributor: Benchmark Films 

pe Blue Collar Trap 
y\ min. color 1968 
Distributor: Films Inc. 

Business: Brother Can You Spare $1,000,000,000? 

22 min. color 1971 

Distributor: Document Associates 

ButlsThisProgresf? " ^ _ 

^ "51 mil), color 1973 

Distributor: Films Inc. , 

• ... But What If The Dream Comes True;? 
52 min; color 1971 ^ 
. Distributor: Carousel Fil^ns ■ 

Buy, Buy 

20min. color 1973 / 
Distributor: Churchill Films 

Campaign: American slyle" 

39 min. color J 969 

Distributor: BFA Educational Media 

The (Jflptive ' 

29min.b&w 1964 ' * 

Distributor: National Council of Churches 
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The Cloistered Nun 

1& min. b&w 1969 ' ' 

Distributor: Films Ine. 

The Corporation * * : .. 

53 min. b&w 1973 . V 

Distributor: CarouisetJg^lms . 

The Detached Americans 
33miA. b& w 1965 
Distributor: Carousel Films 

Dreams and Nightmares^ 
60min. color 1974 
Distributor: New Yorker Films 

The Factory 

55 min. b&w 1970 . 
Distributor: Filmakers Library 

Finally Got tlie News 

55 min: b&w 1969 

Distributpr: Tricontinental Film Center 

Fire! 

54 min. color 1973 ' 
' Distributor: Phoenix Films 

Freedom 2000 * 

22 min. color. ♦ 

Distributor: Chamber of Commerce of the United States 

Goodby Billy— America Goes to W«ar ^ 
25min. b&w 1971 

Distributor: Churchill Filirts * ^ 

Hearts and^inds 

90 min. color 1974 ^ 
Distributor: rbc films . * 

Henlry David Thoreau: The Beal of a Different Drummer 
20 min. color 1973 
Distributor: Filn)|i.Inc. 

Heritage of Slavery 

53 min. color 1968 

Distributor: BFA Educati9nal Media ^ ^ 

Hunger in America 

54 min. color 1968 
Distributor: Carousel Films 

The Inheritance 

SS^pjfT b&w 1964 . \ 
•^Ktributor: McGraw-Hill Films 

The Legend of John Henry 

11 min. color 1973 ♦ 

Distributor: Pyramid Films. ' * 

The Legend of Paul Bunyan 
14 min. color 1973 
Distributor: Pyramid Films * 

Lfcsispns From the - — Isms 

29 min. 1983 / ' 

Distributor: Iruliana University - ' 
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>^¥, 

Lure of Empire 
2a min. color 1974 

Distributor: Learning Corp. of AiDerica ' 

Money on the Move - The Federal Reserve Today 
. 27 min. color 1963 . • 

Distributor: Federal Reserve j^ank 

The More Ab>indant Life ' 

52 mil), coter 1973 

^ Distributoi;:. Time-Life Films^ 

. MoreThan ASchQol . ' ' 
55 min. color 1974 ; . 

Distributor: Films Inc. 

TTieMost . 
: •27min.b&wl962 
Distributor: ^Pyramid Films 

My Childhood, Part I: Hubert Humphrey's South Dakota 
26 min: b&w 1964 
/ Distributor: Benchmark Films 

My Childhood, Part II: James Baldwin's Hariem 
.*25 min. b&w 1964 
. Distributor: Benchmark Films 

Now Is Forever , 

53 min. color 1972 
Distributor: Film Dynamics 

011 in the Middle East 
20 min. color 1973' 

. Distributor: Films Inc. 

• Other Women, Other Work 
20 min. color 1973 / ^ » 

Distributor: Churchill Films 

Pensions: The Broken Promise 
38niin. color 1972 
Distributor: Films Inc. 

Problem ' 

12 min. color 1966 
Distributor: Macmillan Films, Inc. 

The Rise of Big Business 

27 min. color 1970 

Distributor: Encyclopaedia Britannica Educational Corp. 
Silgar and Spice 
32 min. color 1974 
Distributor: Odeon Films 

Sylvia, ^an and Joy 
•25 min. b& w 1973 

Distributor: Churchill Films ' ^ 

That's AVhat Living^'s About 
18 min. "color. 1973 

Distflbtitor: University of California Extension Media 
Center 

Triunfd— Peace Corps in Honduras 

28 min; color 1971 . 
Distributor: Peace Corps 

What Is the Good Life? 
15J4min. color 1972 ' 
Distributor: BFA Educational Media 



Why We Boycott • 
17 min. color 1974 ' ,t 
Distributor: AFL-CIO DepartWnt of Education 



• . DISTWteU^hO 
AFL-CIO Department of fiducation 
Film Division^ . , . ' ^ >Ji 
815 Sixteenth Street, N.W: ' V 
Washington, D.C. 20006 ' ' 

Benchmark Films, Inc. \, 
145 Scarborough Rpad . ^ " 

• Briarcliff Manor, New York 10510 

. BFA Educational*Media 
221 1 Michigan Ave. 
P.O..B0X 1795 . 
Santa Monica, California 90406 
Carousel Films, Inc. ' 
1501 Broadway, Suite 1503 
New York, New York 10036 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
Audio- Visual l!)epartment 
1615 H Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20062 

jChurchill Films 

662 N. Robertson Boulevard 

Los Angeles, California. 90069 

Document Associates . J 

573 Church Street . V 
Toronto 285, Ontario, Canada ^ - 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Educational Corp. 
425 Wofth Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinpi^606ll 

• Federal Reserve, Bank 

' Public Information Department 

• 33 Library Street \^ 
New York, New York T0045 

Serves New York and Northern New Jersey. 

Contact Your local Federal Reserve Bank for service to 

other areas. 

Film Dynamics ^ , 

7250 Fair Oaks Blvd. - ' . ^ 

Carmichael, California 9560% ^ • 

Filmakers Library, Inc. > 
290 West End Avenue ' — 

T^ew York, New York 1 0023^ 

Films Inc. 

1 144 Wilniette Avenue , . . 

" Wilmette, Illinois 60091 

Indiana University 
Audio- Visual Center 
Bloomington, Indiana 474CU 

Learning Corp. of America 

1350 Avenue of the Americas .< 
New York, New York 10019 
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Macmillan Films, Inc. ^ 
34 MacQuesten Parkway South 
Mt. Vemon, New York 10550 

McGraw-Hill Films 

1:221 Avenue of the Americas ' 

New York, New York 10020 

National Council of Churches 
Broadcasting and Film Coniniission ''• r 

475 ifiversider Drive 
' New York, New York 10()27 

Nqw Day Films 

?.6. h6x 315 - , 
Franklin Lakes, New Jersey 074 1 7 

^few Yorker Fiiin? ^ ^ • - 

•43Wes.t61st.^Street ^ 
New York, New York'^l 0023 

bdebn Filins * ' . 

1«J9 Brt)adway,Room 1001 ' ' * 

Kew York, New .York 1 00 1 9 

The Peac(5 Corps V • - 

806 Connecticut Ave., N.W.. 
^yashington,D.C. 20525 

Phoenix-FSms, Inc, / • 

47b Pkrk Avenue South ' * - / 

. {Jew Yorkj;;New York 1 001 6 ' * '-; . • * 

Pyramid Films - 

Box 1048 < 

^anta Monica, California 90406, - 

rbc films \ 

933 N, La Brea Avenue . . 

Los Angles, California pop38 ^ * . 

Time-Life Film Jr^ 
. 100 Eisenho!jptrei^(jve- 
Paramus,'NeiiiSRr8ey 07652 

* - ■ ' 

Tricontinental Film Center 

333 Avenue of the Americas . ^ 

New York, New York 10014 » 

yniversity of Calif&mia Extension Media Center 
Berkeley, Califomia ^4720. * 
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CODIIilES BY MEWSPAPER HJIS PREPARED LIVELY AND 
THOVOHT-PHDYOKINO READER& AND STUDY OUIDES 
YmiT (C PRRESPOUp TO THE TOPIlbs OP THE AIMERICAN 

JUIBaCiUI I8S0ES FORUM: COimS?8 M^NEWSPAPEB READERS: VOLUMES I ic U contain 
^ pmooal nopriatives, flctiOTca pleces^^^gr^^ documeias and exceq^ts from major 

.American litcMTory classics. J*^C^ vv<^^ ^ 

JWEmCJUl ISSUES FORUMji^imSB^M STUDY GUIDES, VOLUMES I k jl contain 

brief summaries of key conAp^^^^ relatiiig the newsjkipet ariicles and articles in 

the READER; review questioj^* omd hil^Uoj^aphies to guide the reader, to additional materials. 

To pider tfie READERS and STOfcr^lJIDES for AMERICAN ISSUES FORUM, use the coupon, 
printed below. Include the list price of $495 (READER) and $2.95 (STUDY GUIDE): Please sepd 
, dMd OTEBOiier order — - nacurrency or C.O.D.'s. Additional copies of the COMMUNTTY LEADER'S 
^de may also be ordered at $1.25,; 



PUBUSHEffSmC. 

243 12th street 
Del Mar, CA 92014 



Fleose send me: . * - 

- — ^py/copies of Community Leader's Source Book, Vol. I. $1.25. 

copy/copies of Community Leader's Source Book. Vol. II, $1.25. 

copy/copies of AMERICAN ISSUES FORUM READER, Vol: I, $4.95. 



-copy/copies of ^/IMERICAN ISSUES FORUM-READER, Vol. R, $4.95. S 
xopyAcopiM of AMI^CA^I ISSUE? FORUM STUDY GUIDE, Vol. I, $2.95. 



— ^Icopy/copies of AJ^cXN ISSUfiS.TORUM STUDY-GUBMUVol. 0, $2.95. 

Please send dieck or money order. No currency or C.O-P.'s^'^' . 

V ' .... ' ■ » 

l am enclosing a total pf $ . (California reskiefnts add sVsales tax) 



Name- 



Titi[e £ ^ 



Address \ 

City : • • ' ••• 

State Zip-L 
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The National Endowment for the HumaniGe^ 



. ^ Distributed by 

The National Newspaper Association and United Press lntenr)ational 



Publisher's Inc, 

Del Mar, CaNtbmla 



preface '- 



The 18 articles In this Ijooklet discuss^ some of the factors and institutions that have been influential in the rhoJding of 
Arnerican values. They examine phases of America at work and at leisure, the nation*s self-oonceived role in the 
^^^emationa^ scene, and the Social institcitions that have directed and shape'd American character These articles were 
S? ® fourth Course by Newspaper, AMERICAN ISSUES FORUM II: THE MOLDING OF AMERICAN 

°^ ^^'^^■^^ sequel course, AMERICAN ISSUES FORUM I, examines thfe MAKING 
OF AMERICAN SOCI ETY. It was originally offered in the fall of 1 975.) 

.These Wiro Courses by_ Newspaper have been prepared specifically for the American Issues Forum, a national 
wcentenrtial program designed to encourage a dialogue among' the American people on some of the ifesues «at are 
fundamental to our society, ^tten by distinguished scholars and authors, these articles, appearing weekly in 
newspapers throughoutihe country, illuminate various aspeds of the monthly Forurri topics. ' ) 

Daniel Aaron, Victor Thomas Professor of EngUsh and American Unguage and Uteratpre at Hansard University 
coordinetedthe course. Sending as assistant coordinators were Michael Parrish, Associate Professor of History at the 
Unjvefslty of CaWomia, San Diego, and Allen Welnstein, Professor of History and Director of the American Studies 
Program at <Smith College'. . ^ . 

Courses jv Newspaper, a ngjpnal program originated and administered by University Extension, University of 
Oajfornla, San Wego, develop^aterials forcollede-level courses. Hundreds of newspapers and participating colleges 
and universities throughout the cQjjntry cooperate in presenting these course^toft^ ' 

A series of weekly newspaperf^es; written by a prominent "faculty," constitutes the "lectures" for each course; a 
supplementary book of readinds^ a study guide are also available to interested readers. Finally, colleges within the 
cfrculaOon area of participating newspapers offer the opportunity to meet with local professors and eam college credit 

The first Course by NewspapejiAMERICA ANB THE FUTURE OF MAN, was offered in the fall of 197^, funded by 
grartte from_ttie National .Endo«fc#»t fqr the Humanities and a supplementary grant from the Exxon Educatip-N 
Foundatton. The second-.p}ur^e, ll} SEARCH OF THE AMERICAN DREAM? appeared the followin^Wft".|n'tfw fall 61- 

1975. more than 400 nAyyenonlM anH 9nn /v\llAnAo rkTAAAntA^ ^^^^ 4^ A fcjp-ni ^ A . ^ATi-^c^. .: . w 



1 975, more than 400 n^evwpp'apdfl^ 
papers reach mori||han 20 mill! 
for credit i J 
The third aiWffiLij^^ 
agency creafedhiPf ISf j 
¥«8 also devejopetti ' 



! 200 colleges presented the first segment d AMERICA^^ISS^eS^F^RUM^ :T^ 
^scriljers. To date, more than 1?,000 persons have taken dourses by ^l0^^^^i|% 



&W9paper are fully funded by the National Endowment for the Humanities, a federal i 
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1 ^ THE REVOLUTION ENSHRINED 

By Allen Welnstein 

National. annivensaries like-tKe Fourth of July have al- 
ways be#n special to Americans. Cammentators even in 
the early decadQS of the Republic noted our*cbmpulsion 
to mark our "festivals of national purpose-' witti special 
observances. . * « 

^ The founding fathers themselves ratified the revolu- 
tionary moment more casually. It was on July 2nd, not the 
4Jh, that the Continental Congress forrgially adopted 
Rictiard Henry Lee's June 7th resolution "that these 
United Colonies are, and of right ought to be free and 
independent States, that they are absolved from all' al- 
legiance to the British Crown, and that all political connec- 
tion between them and the State of Great Britainis and 
ought to be totally dissolved." " 

^Although Congress adopted Jefferson's Declaration 
stating these facts on the hallowed Fourth, noYuntil July 
t9th did it vote to inscribe the documerit oa parchment, 
countless reproductions of the scene to the contrary. Nor 
was it even signed by delegates to the Continental Con- 
gress until August 2nd, with one of the /'(Original" signers 
appending.hi^ name only in Novembei*. Doubtless he was 
waiting t6; (Ebcaniine more plosely the betting odds on 
successfu'r irtsgrtection. 

Even the sigrtdrs conveniently revised their memories 
by ttie following' year, when— ih the midst of the revolu- 
tionary crisis— Congress falsified its own records to certify 
July 4th as the day It all began. It seemed more imiportant 
to^e Revolutionai7 (Blite to create an impression of'^de- 
cisivenessi and national purpose." 

We are hearing a similar call Today to re-affimri*the 
country's essential unity of purpose during -the Bicen- 
tennial period. Not all Americans ^r6? persuaded. While 

. the - Prbsident spoke to thousands gathered at J.exington 

:Green on the 200th anniversary of the "Minlkemen's'* 
struggle against British Ttpoops pn,thaf spot, additional 
thou^ds «gathemd nearby under th$^ ^uspices of the 
"Peppte> Bicentennial," ostensibly to protest the officiar- 
ceremonies and to condemn. American policies at home 
and abroad. * / . ' 

Su6h democratic celebrations, now as In the earliest 
days of the Republic, have actually confimied a broad 
measure of cf/sunity over the Republic's policies and 
goals. Even during our initial IndeperKlence Day observ- 
ances, Federalist^. competed with Jeffersonians in bois- 
terous ''Fourth of "July" orations. Throughout those years, 
political passions ran high. T^hen and later, speakers 
turned independence anniversaries unto occasions for 
partisan- advantage while pleading for a renewal'of na- 
tional Vc^esion." \ 

THE SEMI-CENTENNIAL 

Thd cxjuptry's fifist super celebration, \anak)gous to the 
Centennial or Bicentennial, took place^ in 1826. It was 
apparent then that 'the United States had survived its 
growing pains. Signs of a healthy adolescence were visi- 
ble in a booming cotton production in the South, a fledg- 
ling factory system opening jts doors thrtoughout the 
North,^d intensified expbration leading to settlement of 
the Western territories. So hamr>onious had- the country's 




***^&^»»p*'''. ^ 

celebrating; independence. NaUonal celebrations ser^e^o 

reaffirm our national purposes. 

J' 

politics become, once the War of 1 81 2 ended threats*frbm 
abroad, , that both political parties were on the verge of 
.disappearing. 

Happily, some of the couotry's original leaders lihgdred- 
on into this new era of economic boom and political har- 
rrwny, venerable symbols of a revolutionary past.^with^ 
their archaic knee britches and quaint 18th 'century'' lan- 
guage and manners. 

President John Quincy Adams invited these survivors, 
some of whom had signed the Declafation/to come to ' 
Washington for a solemn patriotic commemoration of the 
nation's birth. Many did, but among th e abs ent — although 
still living— wer^ Thoma^ Jefferson and John Adams, • 
once rriortal political enemies and now recortciled al- 
though both on their death beds. 



"Virginra" «tfid "Massachusetts" had bQcome faithful 
•correspondents again once th.^ partisan battle^ of their 
. presidential^years receded in timp. And in a coincidence 
deft>ned so extraordinary in that religious era, a "visible 
. and palpable" sign of "Divine favor. Adams and Jeffer- 
^ s6ci both died 'on July 4th, 1826, Jefferson at noorrapd 
• Adams a few hours later. Their dying recorded words, 
peitiaps legendary, still seemed profoundly (if not di- 
vineiy) appropriate to the occasion of their leave-taking on 
America's senii-centenniaLday. Jefferson (to his doctor) 
"fe'it the Fourth?:'; Answer: "k will soon be." Adams: 
"Thomas Jeffersbn still survives." ' 

- TESTIVALS OF JUSTIFICATION" 

» But such -celebrations have historically served not only 
-as rerrtinders of our collective virtues but also as occa- 
sions for the expression^ of nationar anxieties. We have 
learned muifih from them— and will continue to learn dur- 
ing the Bicentennial— ibout the nature of America'^ 
apprehensions as well as its achievements. Still, whether ' 

- in 1826 or 1976. such celebrations serve as measure-' 
ments of the country's self-image, ceremonies of reaffir- 
mation of our purposes— "festivals of justification," in the . 
historian Daniel Bobrstin's words, which become all the ^ 
rTK)re necessary when tfiese purppses seem unclear. ' . , 
^ ' Few natioris have engaged in sucb unrelenting orgies 

K of self-justificatiori as our own. Independence Day bere- ' 

^ monies; John Adams pointed out, reaffirmed "the princi- 
pies and feelings which coTitributed to produce the Revo-. 
lution."Jn the view of fnen like Adams and Jefferson Who ^ 

' had ^actually fought fgr freedom, Americans born into the 
ftew republic without having experienced the Revolution 
itself^ needed constant reminders of the reasons for which 
their forbearsVhad struggled. . * \ 

Those Americans who express i/nderstandable 

[ amus6ment at the Bicentennial's commercial excesses 
often betray an ignorance of the seriousness with which 
revolutionary countries— whether the United States, 
France, the Soviet Ur\ion or China— treat their respective 
dramas of national transformation. v v . 

Jefferson, for his part, was clear as to the undefrlying 
.meaning of the Independence Day festivity he was toctoiU 

jP sittejid^ 't signalled "the blessings and security of smt- 
gdvemmerit;* . ." It would open the eyes of the world-"to 
the rights of man . [to] the palpable truth, that the mas§ 
of mankind has not been born with saddles on their back', 
nor a favored few, booted and spurred, ready to ride them 
legitimate, by the grace of God. These are grounds of 
hope for others; for ourselves, let the annual return of mis - 
day [July 4th] forever refresh our recellections of these 
rights, and an undiminished devotion to them." «^ 

^ Jeffersqn's defense of America's democratic, egali- . 
tarian mission contrasted painfully with the factual evi- 
dence of his own day: millions of blacks still enslaved 
throughout the South, America's^ women excluded fr6m 

V even rudimentary legal protection and, personal oppor- 
tunity. Indian nations like Georgia's Cherokees being 
pushed off their treaty lands by avaricious white settlers 
(only to be banished v/estward in the genocidal "Trail of 
Tears" a few years later by federal troops at President 
Aridrew ''Jackson's orders), and .a wealthy 'capitalist 

' aristocracy and an urban proletariat germinating in the 
North's factory towns. ' . : 



REAFFIRMING OUR FAITH - 

Today^as in 1876, when the myths of a democratic 
commuriity cipsh with many of the realities of American 
life, the avowal of our revolutionary aims at Fourth of July, 
.time can be understj^ rnore tiearly. Writers and orators 
from President Jef^i^on'to President Ford are not fbol$. 
nor have they alwsiys been engagecJ in calculated self? 
deception or cynical-exploitation of their audie*ric€^s. 
-Rather.'they have.tried to cope with an inherent tension in 
Amerieah history:. the effort to adhere to an oldetset of 
ideals while, at the same time, confronting a mobile cul - 
ture in pursuit of vvealth and power. 
> For many, ourtraditidns niay appear noble— but Irrele- 
vant. To celebrate national cohesion at such tinrves. 
whether in 1826 or now, is often to perform a vital act of 
generational corpnriunion, to avow (if only rhetorically) a 
vision of unity arnidst social disorder. 
' Affirming the possibility of cohesion, even within a more 
^ cbnaplex and fragmented society than the one envisaged 
by the Founding Fathers, was the semi-centennial's cen- 
tral goal in 1826, just as beginning the process of recon- 
. ciling post-Vietnam Americans has become the dream of 
our own era's super-celebration. • , 

The country will put the Bicentennial behind it sooh 
enough. But despite our.slim chances for achieving genu- 
ine cohesion;. We should nqt take lightly tjtjfe medicinal 
viftues Contained in the rhetorical snake-oil of Bicen- 
teoTiial rheJlonc. Our inherited values after all . do continue 
to 6xert influence over our natiorial behavior, even in 
today's media-drenched and^ swiftly changing society. 

The four writers -whose essays cofiiprise this series 
derribnstrate that essential truth, the ambiguous legacy of 
older American values:. Robert Heilbroner in connection 
with the changing patterns of ^abor; Paul Samuelson for 
the:econom'ic context of American actions; Walter 
LqFeber in relation to the United States' tortured efforts* to 
deal with a rambunctious world; and Neil Harris in study- 
ing our complex social and cultural patterns. 

Each writer in his own way offers persuasive evidence 
to show how existing value? have had to adjust or trans-, 
form themselves in a new yet ever unsettled system of 
beliefs. 
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For evefy people, work is a vcocrifibii shaping 
experience— the curse, ttie salvation, m^jje^ft^y the joy, 
of everyday life. Certainly work Kas shSlf^fAfjierican . 
lives and thoughts, often moredeeply than'we are aware. 
"M^nn ist was er isst" (Man isf what he eats), said the 
German philosopher Feuerbach. But man^also'what he 
does; and in the changing Experience' bf doing, 
Arpericans have profoundly" altered the natmgiof their 
existeinqie!: - . 

One of the- main attractions of America, to the first 
coloSfets, was a chance to work; one historian has quoted 
a Marblehead fisherman as sayjpg, "Our ancestorscame 
here not for religion. Their mam end was to catch fish." 
They came also to ply a dozen trades whose names 
todpy sound quaint: wheelrights Ihd smiths, coopers and 
joiners, drayers apd saddlers* But rrj^inly our ancestors 
cahie to work the soil. Even by I8tt5 onjy ten percent of 
the people in the NohtteaSt lived or worked in "urban" 
areas of 250Q populatiorT or^more, and a much smaller 
percentage in the Soeth apd West. 

Thus the experience of work was indissolubly bound up 
•with the rhythms", of agriculture — sowing and reaping, 
busy seasons and slack ones. We look back with 
nostalgia* on this "organic" quality of work, forgetting how 
bonecrushing wf re its tasks, hpw parochial its outlook. 
Today only one working person in twenty still comes into 
contact with the soil. What we often fail to recognize is 
how total was the change in our work ^experience from its 



' f&gricultural origins, and how difficult that change was to 
bring about. ' . , 7 

'THE DARK, SAT^^^ . . 

:Qj Foh^>when the first amateurish cotton mills were 
established— forerunners of the iWustrial America to 
^come— their intrepid entrepreneurs had a hard time 
procuring a labor force willing to enter the mills. 
Answering^ a census query of the ^ Secretary of- the 
Treasury in 1833, one mill owner expressed his fears that 
"we shall not be able to operate our machinery-another 
year for want of hands." The grim reputation of the milfs 
had preceded their advent, frightening the farmers of New 

■ 'Sf^'^"^ as much as Thomas Jefferson who saw the 
^eoman farmer" as the backbone of democracy, 
^reover, unlike' England, where sheer Economic 
plessure forced men, women and children into the "dark 
Satanic mills," in the relatively free and expansive United 
States, no such powerful recruiting agent could be>elied' 
upon. * 

How, then, werd the mills staffed? The answer was 
final^ prov4ded by Francis Cabot Lowell, son of a 
comfortable Boston mercantile family,, who recognized 
that hecould not run his power-loom mills without a steady 
work force Accordingly, he set out to attract such a force 
'by building dormitories, staffing them with house 
mistresses of unimpeachable reputation^ and then 
^ scouring the countryside for young giris who would atcept • 

•^5 



two or three yeaii of'mill work in exchange for a kind of 
finishing school education as well' as wages. 
The boarding system attracted the attention of 

• reformers around the world. Charles Dickens came<jin 
' 1842 and scrutinized the factory girls with care. "I cannot 

recall, or separate," he wrote in h\s American fJoteq, "one 

ydung face that gave me a painful expression; nbt one 
V young girl whom, assuming it to be a matter of necessity 

that she should gain her daily bread by the labour of her 
; l;iands, I would havp removed from those works if I could 

have." 

The Lowell mills never emptoyed more than a small 
fnHHion o( America's work force, but they signalled a 
t^mi^ away from agricultural to industrial pursuits and 
InM^cad anew aspect 1o the national work experience. 
'^3810 (X)ly 75,000 persons were employed in 
^Mmfacturing establishments of all kinds; but by 1840 
the number was ten times that; by 1900 it had ag^in 
multiplied almost ten fold. . * ^ 

(the M0ijTHt)F HELL" 

, The*pi'ocees of industrialization is^ perhaps the most 
important theme i.oAmerican economic history, but what 
interests us herig^e effect that it had for the collective 
wori< experienceW^Wr^ricans. For the Lowell mills were 

• only a short-lived stage in a process whose next dramatic 
turn was exemplified by the emergence of another kind of 
mill-^the great blaring plants of the steel industry that 
began to rise around Rttsburgh in thV 1870s. 

Here the technology of the new Bessamer process, th^ 
driving pace set steelmasters like Andrew Carnegie 
gave a wholly new face to the tasks of labor. "The lot of a 
skilled wori<man," said Camegie, ''is far better than that of 
the h(9irto an hereditslry title, who is likely to lead an 
unhdjppy wicked life." • « ' 

But Hamlin Gariand, theNiovelist, saw a different side to 
skilled labor in the Homestead plant: "Everywhere thei 
enormous , sheds were pits gaping like the mouth of hell, 
. and ovens emitting a terrible degree of heat ... one rtian 
jumps down, works desperately for a few minutes, and is 
then pulled up exhaust|H|.">t;jere the normal wori< day was 
twelve hours long, wm;'tr hour stint every two 

weeks when the nigKtl|j!i^|fay gangs exchanged shifts. 

Steeltown w^s not thiB "norm" of wori< experience in 
the last quarter of the J9th century any. more than the 
Lowell mills had been in the first quarter. But the steel mill 
symbolized another attribute of wori< that stamped the 
American consciousriess— the brutality of the work 
process. Yet, like the Lowell mill, the steel mill was only^a 
milestone. Within a generation it had been replaced ^y 
yet another wori< milieu, the assembly li.ne. 

' "THE ASSEMBLY UNE" 

Actually, tte assembly line was operating'in Cincinnati 
slaughterhoflses as eariy as 1850. Rows of men could 
transform a carcass, traveling before them on an 
overtiead conveyor track, from hog to pori< within a matter 
of minutes. Later Henry Ford simply perfected the idea of 
moving work along before stationary workers, each of 
whom performed his sp^ialized task on thQ wcxk object. 
The object itself was raised to waist or shouldetheight to 
prevent the time and energy lost in stooping. Each 
was studied to see how it could be subdivided and 



simplified and thereby quickened. Each tributary of 
subassembly was fed into the main river of production at 
precisely the right moment ^. . > 

And wori<? T^e sheer brutality of the steel mills was no 
longer evident: it. was notlw "efficieint" way to organize! 
/ wori<. Wth power tools and hydraulic lifts, cgnveyor belts 
and suspended tools, it did riot take muscular strength to^ 
man many of the assembly line poets (although some^ 
"heavy labor" ^'jemained for many years), ^t tbc* the 
ability— or was it the resignation?— to p^orm identical 
tasks agaln-and again. ^ 4 * 

"WHITE COyJKR WOR^^ 

^ We shall have inore to jay in sybsequqpUrtides ebotJt 
the ejects of monotorfious labor. But a survey of Wrg- 
changing face of lab(#in 'America would not be,|prpplete 
without noting the emei^ence of "vShite collar Wori<." To- 
day, ia the mid 1970S)t almost three out of every four 
working Americans perform*Sorhe ,kind of white* collar 
jpb— -sellingv clerking, ca]culatinS, "p(!Khing papers," 
teaching, administering. ' * # * 

Many white o^lar workers, luch as punch card 
operators, are ndWioretha!h "factory wori<ers" dressed in 
different garb and worthing in pleasanter surroundings. 
Some are highly -^killed professionals, ^ome are 
self-employed, some' are harried drudges. Yet all white 
collar wori< is divorced from tbe contact with nature or with 
raw materials thgt is the very essence of wori< on the farm 
or in the factory. The experience of work has becoma^ 
'curiously distanced from the physical dbfects that still 
constitute the underpinnings of what we call "wealth." 

Thus the experience of woric in America has changed, 
almost out of all i^^gnition. More and more, wori< has 
become a kind of shadow process — a web of tasks 
through which w6 have to peer to discern the cultivation 
and extraction and shaping and transportation that still 
constitute the fundamental processes which our 
society nourishes and sustains itself. 

All this is part of a division of labor that now extends to 
every comer of our collective lives. It is part, too, of a 
technological process in which more and more "services" 
are inextricably associated with the. provision of "goods." 
As we shall see in future articles, this profound alteration 
in the character of wori$ has exerted far-reachina effects 
in our a^itudes toward labor and leisure, as welPls in the 
actual tasks that we perform. 
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THE CHANGING LABOR FORdt 

t « ^ By Robert L Heilbroner 





r FAMILY IN HOME SWEATSHOP, Immigrants^including women and children- 

of labor for industnal Amenca - * 



-were an important source 



istic shift in the nature of work over 200 years of 
life, which we traced in the last^article, was 
by a profound change in the character and va- 

e labor forces - 

ginal work force in America was the (largely) 
lost wholly) white, and mainly English settlers 
his beckoning contirtent by a variety of motives, 
land hunger was certainly not least. It was a 
observation in the 17th and early 18th ceriturie^ 
>s in Ameri(SMOere high because "labor" was 
and was so ^eap lhat indentured servants or 
lor^rs could fairly easily save up enough to buy 
ict of land to farm, thereby removing themselves 
narket for wage labor 

the Sbuth was-^ihe labor force significantly 
Slavery had beerr fntroduced into the South to- 
h its first settlers, but at first its growth was slow. 
1670 white indentured servants in Virginia out- 
bFack slaves three to one. By -the turn of the 
owever, slavery became more extensive. After 
ion of the cotton gin in 1793 (which' overnight 
jottpn from a marginal to an immensely proftt- 
nodity) slaves eventually became some three- 
e Southern work force. « 
s have been written about slavery ancj we will 
• that fearful problem here. What interests us is 
recently advanced by two economic historian? 
s vyer^ not, in 'the main, ph^^sically abused-or 
J" (in term6 of the diet, sh^Jter and clothing they 



received, for they were paid no money wages).* Indeed, 
some scholars have argued recently that the material 
well-being of the slave was superior to that of many free 
farm workers of'the North! . . 

FORCED LABOR 

What, then, was the special importance of slavery as a 
mode of organizing work? There are those ^ho maintain 
that the crucial difference was the ability of slaveowners 
to form work "gangs"— a kind of agricultural version of the 
assembly Jine. These gangs, pursuing their regular way 
across the fields, picking or "hoeing down," proved to be 
much more productf^'e than'Tarm workers pursuingyheir 
individual tasks.__ Their productivity was gained, hOv^ver, 
at the expense of submitting to the enforced discipline of 
a labor battalion, a coercion to which free farm workers 
would ndt Siibmijt. ' 

Fewhistorians deny that unfree labor could be forced to 
perform work in ways that free labor could not. Moreover, 
\we find a remarkable parallel to the Southern experience 
if we look again at thip Lowell, girls we have met in our 
previous article. ^ 

: By^the 184Qs the recruiting agents of ttje cotton mills 
were seeking iabor as far away as upstate^w York and 
Can&dd. As the conditions of work in the mHls steadily ' 
worsened, young women wer6 no longer so easily temp- 
, ted into the mills. As early as the 1830s, th^factory girls 
nad^walked out on strike, notwithstanding edifying lec- 
tures by Ralph Waldo Emerson. And within a decade em-' 
\ *7 



ployers begat) to look for another source of labor willing 
and able- to undertake a 74-hour^ work vyeek and the 
quickening pace of work without protest ' ' ^ . - 

THE IMMIGRANT STREAM 

Th^ found that source in the growing strearrt of Irish, 
Gemrtan, and later Eastern European Immigrants who 
were beginning to flow into Boston. The names on the 

Jadory lists in Chicopee, Mass., changed from Mehitabel 
Boston and Wealthy Snow to Bridget Murphy and Patrick 
Moriarty. "By 1850,* writes Carolina Ware, a historian of 
this change, ''the white-gowned girls who marched to 

. welcome Presidents arfd who talked so intelligently to for- 
eign visitors,! who wrote poetry gihd stories filled yvith 

* classical allys|<Jt^s/ were no longer ^to be found in the 
mills"" 

.One hist^ii^^^ called immigration a ''great referen- 
dum on Amii^ft^i^^ondition and there is no question 
that the referendum showed the superiority of conditions 
here over those in Europe. Between 1820 and 1840 
immigration rose from roughly 40,000 to 90,000 per year; 
by 18S0 it had 3wollen to nearty a half million per year. 

The growing torrent of new arrivals was a major source 
of a new kind of labor— labor that, likeslavery, would take 
on work repugnant to the relatively better-off native-bom 
Americans. Between 1832 and 1955, immigration sup- 
plied half the increase in the American work force and 
significai^tly eased the problem of finding hands to do "the 
dirty work." 

As we have seen, the immigrant was soon recruitisd 
into the mill towns or herded into labor gangs that built the 
network of canals and primitive cailroads essential for 
American economic growth. In miserable camps, immi-' 
grant laborers were eixposed to bitter cold in winter and 
malaria in the 'summer. An estimated & percent of these 
workers were broken each year by "fever and ague." 

The immigrant also provided manpower for the brutal 
wori< of the steel mills. Frederick Lewis Taylor, the father 
of "sdentific management," wrote bald|y about the thick 
accents of the men he cajoled, bullied, and shaped into 
"effidenf ' shovelers and haulers. When he talked about 
the results of his System ia "upgrading" labor, he candidly ^ 
admitted that the "dirt-handling is dona by Italians and ' 
Hungarians." 

^Outside the steel mills, immigrants alsovprovided an , 
"underclass" of docile workmen. Upton Sinclair, de- 
scribing the "jungle" of the Chic^o stocKVards, talked of 
the ''Hunkies" Snd VPolacks" wh6 performed their wori< in 
a sea of blood and a miasma of fetid stench. Meanwhile, 
in the West pigtailed Chinese toiled on the transconti- 
nental rail lines^ Later, foreign workers supplanted native 
bom Americans ori Ford's assembly lines. in Detroit They 
were less susceptible to unionization, less imbued with an 
American resisreince to authority, f . 

CHILDREN IN THE FACTORIES 

Two other sources of labor fed into the* "underclass" 
that' spearheaded the adaptation of the woric force to 
onerous tasks. One of these was children. The eariy cot- 
ton mills in New England; much as'm old England, looked 
to childfen as a substantial pa^f their work force: in 
1831 in Rhode Island, not quite half the mill force of 8500 
was Ie3s than twelve years of age.Thereafter child labor 



in factories (children had always worked pn the farm) 
spread to the South and West, fsfot untij the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 Were juveniles effectively barred 
from work. 

The importance of child labor is far overshadowed by 
another "soft" element in the labor supply. This was the 
gradual entry of women into the labor force. More ^re- 
dsely, it was the slow emandpatiqp of women from the 
unpaid^^r of the househoki, and their intrbduction into 
the lat^l^Qverpent as competitors for jobs against men. 

THE WOMAN WORKER 

We have already seen the initial entry of women in the 
LowSll^mills. Yet the importance of women wori<ers did not 
lie in manufacturing industry, a few spedal industries, 
such as textile or dothing, excepted. The radical change 
took place with the rise of the service sector asrthe bur- 
geoning center of wori<. Ttie first "secretaries," steno- 
graphers, telephone operators, store derks^ were men. 
Beginning at the end of the last century, one by one these 
occupations became the province of women, ^ 

Overall the change has been extraordinary. In 1890 
only 18 percent of'all females "worketf '— lhat is, entered 
the labor mari<et for money. In 1975 over 45 percent of all 
temples wori<. Today the average American .young wo- 
man marries in her early twenties, goes on to raise a 
family, and thereafter enters the labor force to wori< for an 
average of twenty-five years! Yet, for all the importancexif 
the ta^sks she perfonns, the woman worker has tradi- 
tionally been paid l^s than, men, even for exactly the 
same work. Today women still average only 60 percent as 
much as men for equal work. 

V\fe have hardly begun to describe the full extent of the 
changes in America*1s wdrking population. But we have 
^een enough to make two important generalizatioris. 
First, there has always been p relatively weak portion of 
the labor force— slave.s, immigrants, children, 
-women— ready to undertake tasks rejected py white, 
male, native-bom Americans or to undertake those tasks 
for less pay. This "ur^derdass" has played an importafit 
role in providing the labor power for the expansive thrust 
of American capitalism. Second, like work itself^ the wori<- 
force has changed dramatically in response idohanging 
demands of technology and organization. How will it 
change in the future? THat too is a problem we shall have 
to explore. 
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4— THE WORK ETHIC 



By Robert L Heilbroner 



WORK IS WHAT I WANT. American's have long been known for their 
dedication to work. The inability to find jobs during the Depressfon was 
a shattering experience for many 

"Seest thou a man Diligent In his Business?*' asked 
Ctotton Mather jn 1695. "He shall stand before Kings . . . 
Let Business ingross most of your time." The famous 
Boston clergyman and scholar was not only talking about 
trade and commerce. He was also preaching about work 
and attitudes to work. His sentiments are an early expres- 
sion of that Puritan ethic embodied in Beniamin Franklin's 
' homely dictum that time was money.' 

Certainly Americans have always been known for their^ 
dedication to work. In the 1850s, a British Pariiamept^ry 
Commission of Inquiry^-contrasted the industriou^ness of 
the American workman with his English countered. After 
World War II, a similar British Commission again attribu- 
ted the extraordinary momenjym of American (economic 
growth in part to its hardworking workmen. 

Moreover, Americans have traditionally regarded their 
work habits with pride. Samuel Gompers, the first Pres- ' 
ident of the Arherican Federation of Labor, fought val- 
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iantly to reduce the length of the working day. But when 
testifying before a U.S. Industriar Commission, hfe recited 
almost with relish the superiority of American workers 
over Europeans: "[Ijn every mechanical trade, when 
European workmen come over to this country and stand 
beside their fellow Americari workingmen, it simply dazes 
them' — the velocity of tnotiori, the deftness, the quickness, 
the constant strain. The European bricklayer, the EJro- 
pean carpenter, the European compositor-printer, the 
European tailor comes over here and works in the shop, 
or factory, or office, and he is simply intoxicated with the 
rapidity of the movements of the American workingmarr, 
and it is some months, with the greatest endeavor, before 
[ie can come at all near the American workman." 
J' Probably this American work ethic was, ir^ part» the ex- 
pression of a Puritan belief in the purgativ/e* aspects of 
work— a blending ot work attitudes and religious attitudes 
that Max Weber, the great German? sociologist, thought 
integral to the capitalist spirit. 

In part it was also forced on us by the hell-for-leather 
atmosphere characteristic of A/nerican capitalism from its 
beginning. Freed from the lingering hindrances of Euro- 
pean guild customs, the American entreprepeur worked 
his men (and women) harder than his Continental coun- 
terparts. The mill worker In Chicopee tendexj more spin- 
dles than the mill worker in England, and the cotton yarn 
ran faster. ^ , * 

GETTING AHEAD 

But perhaps the main reason why the American worked 
so hard was that he warited to "get ahead" in a country 
where hard work was thought to pay off in income and 
status. Moreover, it did. The historian Stephan Thern- 
strom, investigating the life careers of working class iridi- 
vlduals In the^oston area'between 1910 and 1963, dis- 
covered that one quarter of all men who entered the labor 
market as manual workers ended up in middle class posi- 
tions; that a third of all youths born Into working class 
homes became clerks, sa/esmep, or small proprietors 
(and one tenth became professjonals or substantial busi- 
nessmen); and that four out of every ten children of un- 
skilled or semiskilled worKeT6^ ended up in white collar 
jobs. (/ . 

Recent though those flndlng^are, they seem already to 
refer to a bygone era. For.\^ai we hea^.about these days 
is not so much the work ethie as the fuh mprgilitx, not so 
much the philosophy of Horatio Alger as that of ^'welfar- 
ism." Are traditional attitudes toward working changing? 
Is y^re rather than labor the national preoccupation? 

THE PURSUIT OF LEISURE 

The question Is not easy to answer. Without doubt lei- 
sure is a growing conqern for Ahiericans who today spend 
$5ft billions a year ob "recreation" (not including travel). 
Large ntjmbers of Arwericans (7 percent of all families iri ^ 
1973) live on welfap^J ' ( 
And the young people who have tafren up lives of 
mieditation oc drug .experiences, or who have simply 
"dropped out," offer jfrefutabie evidence of a fundamental 
change in work attitudes. 

, Yet, on examination,^ the changes are more complex 
thag we sometimes im:^ine. Take, for instance, the trend 
to leisure enjoyments!>^^Actually Americans have longL 
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, sought a shorter work week: one of the first aims of the 
AFL wa\§the attainment of an eight hour day and a six day 
week. Yet, despite the reduction of working hours to a 
national average of about 45 by the end of the 1930s, 
there has been essentially no reduction in working hours 
per week since the end of World War II. Indeed, during 
these years the number of people working more than 48 
hours a week rose from' 13 to 20 percent of the work, 
force, and some 5 percent of the labor force actually held 

• two full-time jobs during the late 1960s— for white mamed 
men, the figure was substantially higher. * 

The prevalence of "moonlighting^r^^lthough usually on 
a part time basis) suggests that^the wdH< ethic may not 
have' changed, as much as we think. And the same con- 
clusion |s forced on us if we examine the supposed mo- 
dfern reluctance of Americans to do "hard" work. » 

As we have seen in the previous article, it has always 
been difficult >to persuade native, white males to do the 

/ many kinds of work which were performed by slaves, 
immigrants, children, women. Thus t6day, when consider- 

» able unemployment exists side by side with unfilled de- 
mands for delivery boys or domestic servants, we are 
again witnessing an old rather than a new phenomenon. 
There are thresholds of unpleasantness that Americans 
will not willingly cross, if they can afford not to; and the 
difficulty of employers in filling certain kinds of jobs indi- 
cates less art increasing distaste for work than ^n increas- 
ing ability to refuse menial or dead-end jobs. 

JOB ACCEPTABIUTY 

Of course thigjnsing threshold of job acceptab^ity Jias 
been aided by ^]sfructu re of public support, ranCjing frorn 
enemploymeht imu[;^nce to public welfare; Yet many 
surveys indicate jihat most welfare recipients would much 
prefer to earn anincome at a "decent" job than to exist as 
public warddHhus existence of a substantial welfare 
population teipies to the failure of the economy to pro- 
vide accept^]^' work as much as it does to the growth of 
a ""welfare state" mentality. 

* Indeed, the rising threshold of job acceptability relates 
directly to the question of changing wori< attitudes in 
America. One by one, over the last century, we have seen, 
"fringe benefits" associated with work move from except 
tions to rules, from privileges accorded only to a minority 
to practices expected by the majority. From coffee breaks 
to sick leaves^ from two day weekends to two week (and 
now often three or even four week) vacations; from death 
benefits to pensions; from the right to join unions to the 
.right to have ^^voic'e in management itself, the idea of an 
"acceptable job" has widened. This widening of expecta- 
tions has re^ to what one social psychologist calls a con- 
. temporary p^iilosophy of "entitlement," ' - ' ' . 

Does the gkiwth of such a philosophy signify a decline 
IP the work ethic? Better, perhaps, to think of it as the 
democratization of expectations about wori<1hat have al- 
ways been evident at the lop but were denied to, or not 
even imagined by, the bottom. 

This democratization is the result of many factors, not 
least the rise in the years of schooling enjoyed by Arfier- 
icans. The percentage of the labor force with a better- 
than-high school education has risen from 6.4 percent in 
1900 to 66.9 percent in 1971. Economists attribute much 
of our economic growth to this growing stock of "human 
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coital" — the education embodied in the working popula- 
tion. But no less important a consequence has been a 
steady increase in the minimum demands of entrants into 
the labpr force as to the conditions of work. 

These considerations should make us cautious about 
concluding too quickly that the work ethic in America has 
changed out of, all recognition. Yet, when all allowances 
are made, one suspects that there /s a change, although it 
is difficult to know how deep or widespread it may be. 
Beyond the philosophy of er>titlement there seems to lie a 
new philosophy of indifference, even of hostility, to work. 
Who has not be exposed to \M solvenly repairs of a 
bored mechanic, th^ total absence of interest of a store 
.civk, the putrightlggression of a hospital attendant? 
These experiences have become part of our national 
repertoire of humor, surely a sign that they are widely 
shared. In our next article we will speculate on the rea- 
sons that may account for these new attitudes toward 
work. 
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BEYOND WORK: 
PROBLEMS FOR THE FUTURE 




SPIRALING UNEMPLOYMENT. Unemployed await their turn 'to apply 
for civil sprvtce jobs. Can our society provide enough jobs — of an ac- 
ceptable nature— in the^ears ahead? 

' • » * ■ 

Wh3t can we foresee as the major problems of work for 
the next twenty-five years? In the preceding articles, we 
have been examining changes In the work experience over 
the past— the changing nature of work, the changing com- 
position of the work force, the changing attitude toward 
work. But what of the future? 

One problem, brought home to us today by our current 
recession. Is whether there will be enough work, whether 
i/nemployment will be a pressing Issue during the next two 
and a half decades. Marw Americans don't realize how 
crushing unemployment ran be. In 1973 a college presi- 
dent took an unusual sabbatical leave and worked at me- 
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Robert L. Heilbroner 

nial jobs— dishwasher, porter, garbageman. On one occa- 
sion he was fired and experienced at first hand what it was 
like to be without wdrk. "I'd nev^r been fired and I'd never 
been unemployed,]!^ he wrote later. "For three" days I 
walked the. streets, ttiough I had a bank account, though 
my childr6ns' tuition w^spaid, though I had a salary and a 
job waiting for'ririe, I was demoralized. I had no inkling of. 
how [people] feel when they lose theic job and their confi- 
dence begirt to sink." . * 

How many Americans have experienced the loss of 
income and feelf-confidence that comeS' with a failure to 
find work? The number has varied as our economy has 
worked well or badly. Before 1929 the number of unem- ' 
ployed .ranged from about 2 -percent to as high as 10 
percent of the labor force. Then during the Great Depres- 
sion it rose to 25 percent of the working population — one 
worker in four fruitlessly looking for work. During the long 
boom of the1 950s and ^960s roughly 3 percent of workers 
were without jobs, many of them voluntarily asrthey left one 
job to look for a better one. In the present recession the 
unerpployment rate has been as high as 10 percent— the 
highest since 1940. 

EXPANDING THE SERVICE SECTOR 

Can we make a projection about the future? Much de- 
pends on.how successfully we can manage our economy, 
for the amount of unemployment in the future will dojJbtless 
reflect, far more than in the past, our ability to plan our 
economic life. And already we can see certain broad prob- 
lems that will requllB economic planning. 

One of these will be the need to generate jobs in the 
service sector of the economy. For^e look bacK over 75 
years of economic history, we can sdrthat there has been 
a great streaming of work out of agriculture, "through" the 
factory (the manufacturing sector), into the service sector 
with its offices and shops: 

Percent Distribution - 
Sector • ' of Employed Workers 
1900 1975 
Agriculture 38 4 

Manufacturing 38 ' 32 

ServiciB 24 64 

We have noted this burgeoning sector in an earlier arti- 
cle when we paid attention to the entry of women into the 
labor force. But now we can see that the displacement of 
laboK from the farm, and the relatively steady proportion of 
total employment in manufacturing, has meant that the 
provision of enough work has depended on the demand for 
the varied occupations of the service sector Will that sec- 
tor continue to grow? Will It offer new jobs to match our 
growing population and the still swelling entry of female 
job-seek6rs into the job market? 

Much depends on the development of that extraordinary 
technology with humanoid abilities to "sfee" and sort, and 
calculate, that we call "automation", it Is basically 
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machines that haye displaced labar frofn thp terms and 
that have regulated its employment in mahufacturing. In 
the:,service industries, machinery ha$t>efeh relatively late 
Ih fh^ak.^^^^^ its powers felt. But tqday^we s^em'to be at'th0 
Vjerge of a new range of machiriejappl5cat(ons to serv^ 
. jabs, from sophisticated checfc'spft^rsirtbanHs to ;'$i 
coffee or cigarette dispensing ^iiijarrifenV^ nohietheless 
replaces human workers. : r V : ' . / i ' . 

Will these new machines cGnstriclihe:iaboWt^^^ 
employment-generating capabilities' of th$ $4^ice s'eclor? 

• They may. In that case, where; wilViBfWptoyW^^^ 

In all likelihood it would have to be:^de)iberat^ry' created by 
the public sector as part of .a h^tjotrral, planning e^^ 

We do not yet know whethcer w^rc^h provide the jobs 
—say in the care of the aged or m:the repair bf,th,e cities 
^hat population growth and\malc|1ine dispfacemen't may 
require. PerhajDS more diffiGultWil(b6 the task of providing 
jofe.for the pa/ticular groupis ^mo'^t m^^ For 
joblessness is riot a cursiB' evenly distributed ampng'^the 
population. Today, for exanipfe thfe. proportion of uhem- 
ployed married men is leg^'t^art Jnalf'th'e hati^ 
for unemployment, wH^eV^'S' among black feetiagers in the ' 
central cities unemploy^peht ratesPare catas(^:ophic— up^tb 
40 and 50 percent. Thus this.challenge of Jhefuture lies not 
^> only in creating "jobs,-* but in creating work that can be 
iilled by a very unevenly qulilified work foVce. Remember- 
ing our growing belief thatjnc!ivid.uals are entitled to mean- 
, ingfuLwork, the chaileng© alsojies-m creating work ac- 
'ceptable to a populatitDn that demands more.of a jc^ 
mere flrudg'ery for pay.,/ ' ' • • • 

• The problem (Df creaflhci meaningtut-work, whether in the 
public pr the private Sector; brfngs u;s . ta a second centraf ' 

, issue, of ^he 'future. Go'nsi'derable.evideri on ^he rising 
: levels of job jdissatisfaction provide? an important explana- * 
tioh oif indifference or hostility; to \A<cirk. A Special Task 
" Force of thf Department of H^ealth; Education and Welfare 
fe- reported in 1973 that "si^mficant numbers of 'Americans 
0.. are dissatisfied wjtK-thequarrfy Q lives . . 

:j^-t.^cli of the greatest- wipr^ [is found] among 

^tPv-V&ung well-educaitejd. woT^^ . /.' Signs of discontent 
■ among . this group. Inclu'de'tu^^ as^Jiigh as 20 

. percent annually, anda46.perceat increase in white-collar 
union membership be'tvyeen 1958 and 1968 ... A survey' 
;conducted , . . aiyiohg a cro.ssVection of office employee^ 
found that they were prqducthg. at only 55 percent bf their 
potential. Among the reasons qlted for this wias boredom 
and re|5etitive jobs:." 

Can this •^alieD^tiprv; ;be:Gured;^^^W not really know. 
In part^ refleds a sw;tee(>ing change in 'the independence 
of the workihg force/ Back in 1 800 perhaps three-quarters 
vOf the populatipri vyorkbd for itself, mainly op the farm. 
. y'Today ,90 "percent o/,tt1e population works for someone 
■ ' else, trl this prof o^jnd change in the relationship of work 

• and iiidependent economic status undoubtedly, lies one 
^ spurce' pf pur qontenriporary malaise. 

-/ A^second'source lies^rr the experience of monotonous 
' * ;{oiL Adam Smith, vvriting in TTje W^ea/f/? of Nations {M76). 

iqresaw the effects of the division of labor in manufacturing 
* iBm.ployments,;e(fld warned that the repetitive performance 
•of one; 0^ two )sinf)ple ta^ks. w drain the worker of his 
jiarttye .intejligehce;^^^^ "as stupid as it js possible 
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for a human creature to become." 

Muchrw.ork in America is repetitive and boring, despite a 
seeming shift out of ^'unskiNed" labor into the presumably 
more demanding tasks periformed by "semi-skilled" work- 
ers. But as the labor economist Harry Braverman has 
remarked, *'lt is only in the worid of census statistics^^and 
not in terms of direct assessment, that an assembly Jine 
worker is presumed to have greater skill than a fisherman 
or an oysterman, the forklift operator greater skill than the 
gardener or groundskeeper .'. the parking lot attendant 
greater skill than the/IOmberman or the raftsman." 

R^VEflSING THE TREND 

Is it possible to reverse this trend toward greater aliena- 
tion? The chances o| reestablishing independent, self- 
employed work seem very small in the face of the effi- 
ciency and expansiveness of business enterprise in gen- 
eral and the large corporation in particular MorQ promising 
jare the possibilities of altering the conditions of machine- 
dommated, routipized work. Experiments in job "enrich- 
ment,", in job switching, in team labor and worker consulta- 
tion have begun in a few firms. 

In Sweden the Volvo motor company has largely aban- 
doned the assembly line, rearranging workers into teams 
who feel a deeper identification with **their" output. In Ger- 
many we have a tentative effort to give yvo.rkers a voice on 
boards of directors';in Yugoslavia the practice of "workers' 
cor7trol"^has been carried much further, at least on paper. 

:But,tHe problirn remains a deep and redalcitrantone.^Xs . 
Petecr^U^ internationally famed management consul- 
tant.^c^e in t.954, "the industrial worid [is] divided into 
two Glasses of pepple: a few who decide what is to be done, 
deisigh the job, s^t the pace, rhythm and motions, and 
^ier others: at)out; and the' many who do what and as they 
J^fceing^ld." 

fcleariy tih0 prOj^l^ that we have-been inves- 

tigating is jpt§gr^My Gonnej?.ted with a much larger 
matter— the adajpta^^ of capitalism itself to the changing 
demaridsandj)ressures 6^^^^ Thelate of capitalism 

no 'dQubV re,sts* oa^^^^^4^ rooted la its 

(toamic 'prdperties,ibu^ we nowi see that not the least of 
. jrli^ willbe it^^ 

butgbod enough ivdrk.JhatJssue may;very well determine 
vyhether or not capifalism^uryives. ' • 
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CASTING SHADOWS: RAGS TO RICHES, Private enterprisfe permitted Poclfc^immil 
" ' forgot their own backgroiinds'l^OTprc 

"The business of America is business." This much^criti- 

dzed statement of President Calvin C^licjge was .wfit^er^ te 

during the roaring 192Qs, When people in Malri Str^^^ ' R 

were speculating ^frantically in Wall Street in the hope of ' g 

becoming rich.^ / . ^ 

Yet there is a germ of truth in its half truth. Arn^rican* " 

sdciety has been from its very beginning a Qjollar-p^nted . ai 

civilization. "Money talks" has been our watchvijcSflfiJ. if' aj 
takes .geherations in th6 older cultures ot Eurppfe for;:& 
low-born person to nhpve into the uppercrust. Not in 'a 

hundred years could' the bnlliant but poor scientist, ^ nn 

Michael Faraday, become a Duke in Victorian EnglanM.^.ut . a 

the wife of Cornelius Vanderbil^ could, in that same per- ^/,w 
iod. buy her way into high society and even into a com- ; 

manding position. . ' . te 

The U.S. economy still felies today predominantly on ' si 
the marketplace — on the push and pull d supply and de-^ " 
mand, on the signaling device of high or low prices and 

wages — to determine what goods will be produced, how / . m 

they are to be produced, and how they are to bedisiribu- : - ' 

tec( among the.fich. poor, and middle classes. > m 

Edwin Land invented the polaroid instant-deVeloping le 

camefa and thereby attained wealth in the hundreds of ffi 

millions of dollars. iKio one decided this: no planning • bi 

committee, no panel of scientists, no act of Congre?ss. cc 



qterjW amass, large fortunes; but the new tycoons often 
pbnfr6fn Punch. * 



atty Hearsts great-grandfather laid daim to a moun- 
df silver, 'and^this meant that her grandfather, Williarir 
dolph fie'arst, could control a chain of newspaper^!! 
stock his cststfe at Sin Simeon, California with the art^. 
sures of all the world. 

ie great philosopher and psychologist Williafri Jamed 
the no less great novelist brother, Henry James,''were* 
; to 'acquire their unusual educations because tl^ifu': 
idfather, a poor* immigrant from Ireland, becam^tSo 
if^sfuj in the construction trade that he could die a 
ai^ire— apd this in the early nineteenth century when 
illion mqant prettj^sjmuch what, a score of millions 
Id mean today. ' 
3t everyone picks s^feky number in the tutftless lot- 
of historic capitalisnriMn'the sweepstakesr-bftnbnetfery 
jess, the biblica? precept .applies. Many af^e called but 
ai:e.ch,osen. Abraham Li ncoln put it well when he said: 
d niust have Joved the commorfeman, he made so 
y bf theiri^*^ '"^'^'-^^ 
3t 10 Anri erica the lot of the common m.^n seemed ' 
surMV beher thartrfn -the .countries our immigrants 
behind. Npt .a^few ^ci^ to our shores Iboking for 
Jonn; But moi^ t;anie here looking for , bread, for a 
jr ecbnomic lif e. And .op thiS vast and well-endowed 
inent they gen eraify did find a higher standard of liv- 



ing. Our street? were not paved with gold, but American 
praines and factories,did turn out almost from the begir>|^ 
ning the world's highest level of per capita real income. 

It is/harder for a camel to pass through the eye of a 
needle than a rich man to enter into heaven — or to be 
J humblfe. Cofnplacertcy and boasting were rtientioned as 
r^^^''^cteristic American traits by foreign visitors from ear- ' 
. I^it^^ys. and ftei^ffluent frontiersman who boasted, '1 
siJt^ade man," never notid&l.«iiat his twin brother 
9*^ country work^as hiiSrcJ^^nd intelli- 
5i?^wfl\^u \Ntt\Ma^ family. 

;;^*:With bpunlifur mines and faV^We •Dlrmatic condi- . 
>stlons— and blessed also, it must be conceded, with 9 set 
^jof bran(j new institutjons that liberated the "Yankee In- 
'.^^^uity;' of MayfloweV descendants and of their Irish; 
^•^a^rman, Scandinavian, l?olish, :and It&lian Qonten\- 
poraries—eai^ person-had to be only reasonably diligent 
on this contineri! in order to eam mdre thian his parents • 
anql grandparihts had done or than his fellow humans 
abroad ever could. . 

V FREE ENTERPpJ^p: LEGEND AND MYTH 

We Americans were colrfplacent not only about our 
" personal excellences; we also, grew up knowing that our 
, so-called "free enterprise system" was the doggonfe best 
system that had been devised ariywhere in the worid. It 
"produced the goods"— namely a widply shared material 
. well-being. 

Almost as soon as we-could read, we learned that Cap- 
tain John Smith had tried the route of socialism in the 

• 1609 Virginia Colony. It just had not wort<ed. Only when 
Captain Smith praghiatically. scrapped utbpia and de- 
•dared, "He who" will not work shall not eat," did the 

. wildemess flower and man's lot improve. In the social 

sciences vyhere tK'e controlled laboratory experiments of 
the natural sciences cannot be practised, hearsay myths 
like this take on the semblance of truth ap^ harden into 
dogma. - ^ * •> * 

Yet up unfil the year 3929 one c^h faif^y say that the* 
pure capitalistic ethic was tiominantjn American life. As a ? 
boy 1 read in the Saturday Ev&ning Posf-r-and In the'" ; 
American Magazine, and what could bamore AmericStT . 
than that?— about heroes.. Who were these heroesrTffiey / 
were Henry .f(vd, Alva Edisbn, Han/ey Firestone, John 

• Wanamak'er,\theAmericanlz kJ Dutch imnftigrant, Edward 
Bok, Judge Gary of U.s: S^el. If I saved my pennies, 
thanged my underclothes/ and waited .f<jr the mamv * 
chance, I tod might be a success. ^ ^. . \ i 

Indeed, with a little luck. I might enginiser a corner in 
wheat on the Chicago Board of Trade and be embafrried 
in a muckraker's novel. Or like John D. Rockefelleri I 
could in the -last phase' of my life hire a public relations 
expert, like Ivy Lee, who would show me how to improve 
niy image while distributing dimes to country -club cad- 
dies, any one of whom might hope to become a million- 
aire. (And like Joha D. Rockefeller, I could also use 
"God's gold"^tp found a great ||iiversity on the Chicago 
Midway. ankfta^janidow a foundation.whose largesse would 
help dev^6|^brid wheat and rice strains to create a 
veritable "gnB'ri'revolution" for the starving Asians.) 

It is easy, only too easy.lo fihd fault with the mart<et as 
the organizer of economialife. At the heyday of Victorian 
Capitalism, the potato fungus in Ireland caused harvest 
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. failure. Looking back frorh the vantage pplnt of history, we 
cari agree that acts of God and t)f the^Efueen's enemy will 
always hjappen, but it seems that only under unadulter- 
jated capitalism are the act^syf God pertjiitted to result in 
millions of deaths from starvatTon in lands as prosperous 
as thbse of Westem Europe and North America. ^ 

As Americans, we can truly say, "We're the greatest!" 
Even our depressions are on the heroic scale. The "great 
, , depression" of the late 1830s undid th^ hopes ofHhe 
Derriocrat Martin Van Buren^. just as the "great depres- 
sion" of the 193Qs was to undo the hopes of the Repub- 
lican He^j^rt Hoover. And it was duriri'g the "great de- 
pression" of post-Civil War clecades that Mary Elizabeth 
, Lease could harangue Kansans to "rai^e less corn and 
more Hell." \ ; . • 

• BALANCE SHEET OF ACCOMPLlSHMENt 

The science of pdli'tfesil economy cannot be based on 
anecdotes, however colorful or lurid. What in 1929 coul<J 
7 a fairminded ana|yst conclude from a dispassionate sur- 
vey of Americai^xperiences with a century apd a half of 
largely ;Ainfetter«J market capitalism? 

On the assef side he could taHj^ up this: 

1 . The wortd's highest avejai^ standard 0/ economic 
life in the U.S. ^ " « 

2. Despite skewed dlv^gences between rich, poor, 
and middle classes, the careful statistician would find a bit 
more equ^/ity of income distribution in the new continent 
of North America than in the old lands of Europe and Asia. 

3. Dynamic rate of material progress as population 
and industrial productivity seemetl destined to grow 
forever. . ; 

On \heii:abiiity side the diligent historian would have to 
record: A ^ ' 

J. Periodic Isiusiness cycles and the highest average 
rate of unemployment iof any of the leading countries of 
the wbrid. \ I 

2. Definite signs of asocial stratification appearing, as 
fewer and fewer farm' boys traversed the route of 'the 
H^tptio Alger; Jr. plucky herdes in their rendezvous with 

, OTluence and industrial (P^we?'. ^ 

3. An uneasy tQnshrrBetween the forces of competi- 
r tion ^dv/nonopo/y. /The Sherman Anti-Trust Acts, and 

other,; acts designed to fend off the turn-of-the-century 
mov^ent tpward cartels, pools, trusts, and oligopolies, 
seerried -tQ-fenguish in the post- Worid- War- 1 "normalcy." 
Under theVpurloined name of the "American Plan," the 
. chambers idf pjrtmerce of South*! 1^ fougtot 
ruthlpssly^ against the weak4)re-1 929 labor unions. ^. 

4. \ Most people dying tiroke. Allioo many of them also 
lived; out their years of retirement without private pensions 
or for that matter public pensions, and this long after Bis- 
marck and^Gladst6i:»evhad initiated social Security systems 
in Gerrhanyjarid Br>|ain. ^ 

5f Worst alj, although the keenest analyst would be' 
, forgiven for|npt realizing it in the 192a bigh-noon of ca- 
pitalism, dei^astating world depression was' just around 
the comer. \ . 

This depi\ession would underrnine democracies 
abroad, brSWdfng dictatorships and a terrible war. Jt 
would, once 2^d for all, terminate Amejioa's irinocent be- 
lief in the berfeficence of unfettered and undiluted free 
enterprise. \ v / 

: y" , \ 



7— THE AMERICAN MIXED ECONOMY 

By Paul A. Samuelsron 
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NRA EA'GLE FORMED BY SCHOOLCHILDREN. 1933, Franklin D. Roosevelt and thJ i^e^ Deal helped create the modern mixQ.d economy. 

Thfe Great Depression brought Hitlerian dictatorship, to 
/.Europe and led to.Worlcf War II. In America It brought the 
^ end of undiluted qapitalism and the birth of the modern 
mixe<j economy. ' 



SOMETHING NEW UNDER THE SUN 

Like the historic British Empire, the post-New-Deal 
world was conceived in a fit of absentmindedness. 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt campaigned in 1932 on a plat- 
form of budget-balancing economy. Despite this rhetoric, 
after his election events took over to accelerate the role of 
government in economic'life. 

What Alex^der Hamilton,. John Adams, and Janies 
Madison tried to guard against-^the attempt by pppulist 
democracy to infringe on the rights of property — came to 
pass in the 'middle third of the 20t-H century. The worst 
fears of Lord Macaul^ were realized: the numeflical 
superiority of poor and low income voters cau$ed them. 
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"out of that same self-Interest which Adam Smith had ex- 
pected to! operate in the day-to-day higgling of the market, 
to legislate redistribufive income taxation and massive 
welfare expenditures for the needy, the handicapped, and 
the aged. What Karl Marx ridiculed as sentimentality-=-thte 
^mobilization of class interests to ameliorate conditions of 
\ tjie majority bV peaceful gradualism — in fact became the 
dominant pattern of post-1929 history. 

What is this mixed economy that prevail? not only in 
North America, but In Sv/eden and Switzerland as well, 
and in Western Germany, (fcreat Britain, Japan, France,. 
Australia, and Austria? . 
V Is it, as Joseph Schumpeter of Vienna ^and Han/ard 
prophesied in his midrcentury Socialism, Capitalism and 
PemoQracy, a,case of "Capitalism In an oxygen tent," a 
half-way hotel on the road \q socialism? Or is it the Utopia 
toward which life evolyed out of the ocean*s slime and for 
which personkind climbed dov(/?i from the trees? ' 




^ PORTRAIT OF THE SYSTEM 

" Ty^icilly, admixed economy is a mixture of marHet 
forces and government Controls. Most of the Gn^a§s JKIa- 
ttonial Product, mor^ than 85 percent, of alt goods knd : < 
services, is ^ still produced within the market system of 
' Supply , acid demand — as people and business(dis' vote 

Qveiy hour with their dollar bills and checkbooks/th^^ 
f same!>|jCheckt)obks and supplies'of currewsV' being 
resuli;of previous elections by custoiiirers in'th^* ' 
markeH)lace. ^ ^ 

No one mind or i Congressional committoe compre- - 
hands what is going on in the market economy each^lay * 
. and year, or even century: Ejach family decides how itywfjjl 
divide its incQftfe between cbnsumption and saj^iro 
Gradually horses and»bugg[es are phased out, gradually^ 
the Whole face of fhe^countryside i^ cfjanged by a'network' 
' of roads and evehia new style of life. ' 

No one need know or even understand the operations 
of the market economy. The lilies of the field have no 
awareness of the intncades of metabolism or photosyn- 
thesis. Only in recent years have people comprehended 
the circulation of the blood within the body ^and the non- 
linear oscillations of the human heart. Just ais life went on 
before it was at all understood, so carried on fran[i time . 
immemorial the workings of the ffirces of supply and de- 
mand and the price mechanisms bf the marketplace.. 

However, just as 1976 ^represents the bicentennial 
celebration of our nation's founding, so it represents the 
bicentennial of the sdontific study of politicaheconomy, as 
begun by the foundu^ father,' Adam Smith, in hispath- 
bre&king 1776 The Wealth of Nations. In the same way 
that study of human physiology l^ads inevitably 4o inter- 
vention by physidans to improve health and-|on|^vity, 
knowledge of the workings of the economic syi^tem Led 
inevitably to govemmentalprograms to improve upon the 
effidency and equity of the economic system. Whereas a 
fungus outbreak that blighted the potato crop in the 1846s 
was permitted to lead to the deaths and emigrations of 
literally millions of Irishmen, in the modem world of the 
mixed economy the federal, st*e, and loc^l governments 
use their intrinsic powers to ensure a minimum of living 
standards for all. 

About a quarter of all the goods and services in the total 
Gross National Product (GNI^are now 'bought by 
•govemment rather than Jby families or businesses. At any 
one time, governments employ about one-fifth of the 
working force. More than a third of total national income 
passes through the hands of govemment, in the form of ♦ 
taxes collected and transfer expenditures made to the 
aged under sodal security, to the handicapped and im- 
poverished, ?o the unemployed, .and to students. More- 
ove;;, the long-term .trend continues to be upward with 
rjespect to the role of govemment in economic lif^ . * 

Ours is a mixed economy because it is truly a mixture of 
spontaneous market forces and consdous economic pol- 
ides. It is a mixture of individuals and families and of 
corporations, large and small. Even if govemments did 
not tax a penny; the fact that th^gpgans of the state serve^ 
as referee and ruje giver over iivery facet of economic 
activity makes ours a mixed system. How different is the 
modem world from that near condition to laissez faire that 
Thomas Carlyle, the 19th century essayist and historian, 
contemptuously called "anarchy and the constable." 

'If' * 



•WARTS ON THE PICtUBE 

Why under the. sunshine of- benevolent democracy 
rhave the remaining economic problems in our affluent 
society iHot withered away, initiating an eventless epoch 
\ of human Dliss? In part, thaanswef must be found in the 
divinef propensity of mortals to develop new discontents, 
. new itcK^s tir replace those that have been 
definitively scratched. * 

^When Professor R. A. East^rlin of the University of 
Pennsylvania sun/eys thepol|s on human happiness that 
•have been taken in many places and at many dates, ha 
finds that perfeqt happipess,^ like one's shadow when 
^walking nprth at noon, is a jocpding vision that seems 
■ teachable. The well-off in every society, contrary to vulg^ir 
belief, "do report greats contentment than those at the 
, bottom of the ^eal-Jncome pole. Nations "making prog- 
ress" show less discontent than those* in decay. But 
whether Gb«^l Eisenhower waS a happier person 4han 
General Washington^r John F. Kennedy ihgn Jhomas. 
Jefferson, can be given no meaningful answer. 
' Still there seems to be more to the mixe3 performance 
^ of the rpixed economy thian the insatiability of people's 
^ desires. The welfare state has not been able to make 
. good qn all of the goals in its glowing prospectus." 
The relative distribution^ of jncome^—as measured by 
the ratio of shares of the lowest 20 percent of the income 
scale to the highest 20 percent— has changed little since 
1945. And this in the face of continuing redistributive tax 
programs based progressively on ability to pay. 

Industrial concentration, as measured by the pcedomi- 
; nance in markets, of a few large corporations,''may be 
^ -less than it was durirfg the 1900 trust period, but itjs 
probably more than it was at the end of World War II and 
rpay be almost as much as at the 1929 peak 
of plutocracy. 

To be humane, tt^e mo'defn welfare state no Jonger 
permits children to have Yickets just because their father 
is ^nlucky, or lazy, or A.W.O.L.. or unskilled, or . . . But in 
becoming more humane, the modern system has become 
more'rigid and inflexible. Its susceptibility toward the new 
disease of "stagflation"— prices creeping upward^ even 
. when labor markets are slack and indu&trial capacity 
excessive— profound obsen^ers associate with the hu- 
mane fact that those unemployed ncr longer put the 
downward pressure on wage rates and prices that they 
^ did in the b^d old days when it was a case of working for a 
pittance at rotten and even degradind jobs or starvinq 
^ to death. ^" . ^ 

^ The regulatory commissions— the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Ovil Aeronautics Board, and so 
jorth- which were conceived to regulate consdenceless 
oligopolists, too often, economists find, end up protecting 
corporations they regu.Jate from the rigorp of 
free competition. . * - ^ 

Econorpic history is a never completed scenario: There 
remains for this generation the recondliation of equity and- 
humaneness with efficiency and economic feasibility. No 
easy touch. 
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8— ADVERTISING 
AMERICAN 



THE SHAPING OF 




ApVERTlSll^Q. U^S A Is-adverttsing necessary for the functioning of our econonny or a waste'of resources'?* 



Advertising is. as ''much a part of our way of life ajS lan- 
guage ^nd friendship. As a child each of us h^s^oC^ .first 
. exposure ,tQ music, as likely as.ppt, in the form of turi^ful ' 
TV jingles: along with Dttle. ;j^" Peep and The Seyen 
Dwarfs, we learn that Coca-e^iais the "real thing'-'^ • 
that Canipbell's Soup is "mj^Hrim good"— and gogA'j 
fbryou^^ . : ; -.r^^ 

DEFENSE AND ATTACK . - * 

Money, it is s^id, is what makes the wheels of com- 
merce and industry go around. Artd what is it that makes* 
* money go around? If you ask- this question on Madison 
Avenue, the iridustry that is not averse to a little. self-ad- 
. yertising will reply: '.'Advertising is a necessary ingredient' 
in the modern system of mass production and . 
« ma^s qonsumption." / ^ 

Adverti^nQ is also an activ^ty! that has come under at* . 
tack. Many critics call it a vy^ste to devote expensive and 
' talented ^economic resources merely for the pu'^pose of . 
persu&ding people to smoke-one brand of cigarettes that 
will be injuriousjo t+ieir health ratKer than another brahd 
equally ihjuriojijs. /Adfv^rf/s/ng, critics say /builds up 



^o^ODp// power of corporations already loo large: It is a 
form oTbfainwashingi but \A/ith the victim ultimately. paying 
for^iiis owpseduction. / * • 

The^iisstJegoesdeeperthan the mer^ selling of gadgets • 

' and. services.*. Advertising is a form .of communicatiop ' 
aijTie^ at persuasion/ But that could 'also serve as a rough 
/'■^ and ready defffiitiSh of the process of p.olitics itself, 

' • Adolplx^Goebbels, the machiavellian master of propa- 

' ^gand^ for Adolph Hitler' s'dictatorship of the Third Reich, \ 

from this point of view wins .hands down M "the Oscar, 
- Emrfiie, and Tony awards that the adverti^^ig^ has toV 
offer. His' sftill in the use of repfetltidn could ^>m^and thagl 

• admiration of George Washington Hill/fh6 '0h3tjme,presi^^^^ 
. dent of the Lucky Strike cigarette comp^tny^-'whoseitirv^^ 
genuity and cynicism in devlsing^adverfeihg aanipaignsi^t 
was a.bywordSritheinfJustry. ! , ' ' ■ 

: The analpgy between advertising corYununication to • 
gamer the consunlers'^'doliar* votes in the inaYket plabe ' 
and the dtizenVs politlc^Uybtes.can'be pressed even 1 
closer. At each electipntlhfere are ^dveitisipg age^es 

. that volunteer substantial parts of thetr sVaffs to:;help pro- . 

^mote sprpe favorite candidate. Indeed, those vyho as. 
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amateurs turn out to be good at this sort of thing, often 
find it ^profitable to become professionals and form 
organizations whose main business is to sell their serv- 
ices to political candidates. The function of the advertising 
industry in the business of affecting erection outcomes 
has become. so h^portant that legislation has been 
passed to limit the campaign funds that can be spent in 
favor of any candidate or set of candidates— lest the 
weaKhi^t persons and lobbying interests be able to buy 
th^iyay into office and control of government. . 

A CONTROVERSIAL AND COMPLEX ISSUE 

There are few controversies in the field of economic 
policy that arouse such conflicting and emotional opinions 
as does advertising. Even to criticizeLand judge adver- 
tising is iri some quarters like attaching the flag and 
the family. 

Any reader must be warned in the beginning that the 
topic is a complicated one. Juries of experts and nien of 
good will and common sense can often agree on disputed 
issues in economics: tariffs do raise, thq price of imports, 
and the burden of proof has to be on any irjdustry that 
asks for such an outright subsidy. Or 'the practice of buy-* 
ing up rivals and intimkit^ng competitors is one that, if 
•factually identified, pos^ few problems to legislators, 
judges, and leaders, of public opinion. t% 
. Advertising is hot one sucji issue that can be disposed 
of by making a short list of credits and debits, enumer- 
ating on the one hand its ^advantages, on the other its 
disadvantages, and then summing up with an impartial 
Jrial balance. Instead, all that one can usefully do in a brief 
analysis is to su^ey the salient features that must goJnto 
any final poWcy diagnosis. Only frorri such an informed 
audit of the evidence can oTie begin to formulate a deflfT" 
itive opinion on optimal public policy toward advertising: 

WITNESS FOR THE DEFENSE 

-If- a man can make a better mousetrap than,His neigh- 
bor^ though he build his house in the woods the world will 
make abeaten path to his door." This dictum, attributed to - 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, i^ remembered because it does 
have a grain of truth to it. But it Js an overstatement in its 
implied ultimate omnisdence of the consumerjn learning 
correct information about products to fill his needs. Many 
a useful invention has died stillborn: not enough people 
found it in the woods for it to be producible at a price that 
would attract others. 

Businessmen know this. They , are not fool^ who like to 
pay out money to advertising specialists. They do so 
again and again because often they have found, that an 
exdellent neiy product that find$ only a small market can, 
with massive ahd optimal promotion, generate- a much 
Idrget market. If the product is Indeed an Improvement^ a 
larg& number otcopsumers find themselves well served. 
The cost of the advertising can be sp^pa^C^ena great 
. number of units and Involves a n^Sssarye>fffjfridl^ 
rather than a deadweight /oss- . / 

The above defense made fcfr advertisirfg might be re- 
garded as suspect when it comes iftom the adv^Jlising** 
profession itself or from the large soap and appliance ^ 
companies wh^e profits depend upon the skill with which 
they advertise gpd market their rrierchandise. But this • 
same defense is also often made by disjnterested econ- 



omists who would as soon criticize an industry or a trade 
union* as give it a dear bill of heaftth. After detailed sta- 
tistical and analytical surveys of the advertising industry 
/ and function, these economists claim that advertising on 
th§ whole promotes competition among firms rather than 
''promoting autonomous monopoly. • ^ 

What about the case of cosmetics, which from a cost 
point of view is little more than" the advertising that is in it. 
Here, the critics say, the tail of advertising, wags the dog 
of the product: lipstick ingredients that cost pennies are- 
transmuted by the alchemy of Madison Avenue into ex- 
. pepsive cosmetics that essentially represent 
packaged hope. 

Defenders of advertising^do not disagree. What is the 
matter with tiope? they ask. A person does not live by 
bread alofie; fashion is arbitrary and capricious, but how 
many Americans and Westprn Europeans would volun-!; 
tarily embrace fbe dullness of the functional and shape- ' 
less gannents of mainland Chinese society? , . 

THE PROSECUTION SPEAKS AND ACTS 

At any "symposium on advertising and the public inter- 
est, there are plenty of economists who violently disagree 
that advert isinj^'^promotes competition and free entry. 
They regard much, but not all. of advertising as waste. 
The consumer is never given the effective choice to 
repudiate the resources ostensibly devoted by self-inter- 
ested advertisers to providing him with ir^formation^ 

Often the Federal Trade Commission (FTC) and other 
regulatory agendes agree with the critics of advertising. 
Thus, cigarette advertising has been banned completely 
from TV on the grounds that permitting it would be injuri- 
ous to the health* of the citizeni^. In some countries all 
,dgarette advertising is forbidden. Everywhere restrictions 
are placed upon the wamings and the4iealth d?iims that 
are m jide; 

The FTC has-even irivtiked for advertisers the* same 
"equal-time-for-reply" doctrine that the TV industry is held 
to. Thus, if ABC, Inc., advertises its mousetrap as curing 
Vitamin E deficiency,' and it turns out that it does not, 
ABC, Inc., may be i-equired to advertise with equal promi- 
nence the failure of its claim^. 

BEYOND ECONOMICS 

*Our whole systerti of free press and open radio and 
television has been conditioned uppn the historical exist- 
ence of the advertising industry. The newspaper you novy 
read could not pay its way. from newsstand and subscrip- 
tion receipts alone. If some newspapers are to be Repub- 
lican and some DenfK)cratic. and if the parties are not 
themselves to subsidize, newspapers and magazines, 
then complete prohibition of advertising would hardly 
be feasible. 

Sweden has ^or some fime taxed advertising, in much 
^ the same way that it taxes the evil and waste of alqohol or 
tobacco. To keep small newspapers from folding up in 
consequence, the tax receipts levied against advertising 
* are used for outright news media subsidies. 

This curb on free advertising is beypnd that agreed to 
by the American electorate. But the handwriting is clear to 
read on the wall, that the American people do regard the ^ 
advertising'industry as a utility vested with public Interest 
and4o be carefully sfcrutinized by an alert govemment. ^ 
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9— LIMITS TO GROWTH: 
WHAT LIES AHEAf)^ 




LIMITS TO GROWTH? Will large families— with consequent overpopulation—and pollutiornimit our econ^^ 



In 1876 when we In Ametlca celebrated oijf Centennial, 
orators looked backwara with satisfaction on a hund^^d 
years of material progress. And they looked forward to 
1976 with the unquiet/bonfidence that it would find the 
United States the nurnber one country in the world. 

Pfl^T AS PROLOGUE ' 

Sometimes everhFourth of duly speeches turn out to be ' 
prophetic. As 1he Bicentennial now dawns, the United 
States does still lead the world in per capita real incomes. 
We average more calories j^r day than<»iyone else, 
command more horsepower. Ind enjoy living space more 
ample. # 

But what of the year2p76 ahead? Canyfearned panelists 
now look to the future wfih the artless optimism of the t876 
orators? Hardly. ^ 

FAILURE OF NERVE 

• \ The Malthusian spectre of overpopulation haunts our 
20 . ^ * ' 



Visions. The computer of the Club of Rome— an interna- 
tional cfonsortfimi concerned with world problems— looks 
into the future darkly, through the mist of man-made srriog. 
The voice of.the turtle is not heard in our land over the 
traffic roar and th? amplificattbn of hard rock. Our cups 
overfloweth* with chlorine and our still wafers with phos- 
phates. At the uka6e of the OPEC oil cartel, the lights 
out ail over Europe, and God's country too. - 

"Limits To Growth" has replaced 'The Affluent Society" 
. on fhe best-sellers. shelf. Zero PtSRlUlation Growth (ZPG) 
and Zerq Economic Growth (ZEG) are creeds emblazoned 
on bosoms qf the concerned. - ^ # ; 

Some prophets say the world will end in fire— as factory 
carbon dioxide fills the atmosphere, swathing the globe in 
a greenhouse mantle. Some say itjis i^e that will suffice 
—as coal particles in the air reflect back the suji's wafmth 
and initiate a new ice age. Not even the blue sky's dSorle is 
sacred if our public places are to stay cool and our private 
parts fragrant. ^ 

Is it any wonder that the identity'crisis all flesh is heir to ' 
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should also affect the body politic itself ? 

SOUL SEARQHINQS > 

Can America continue to. grow in tbe future as in the 
pas^? ^ r . ^, ✓ 

Would we want it toi^even if it could? ^ 

These are not frii?olous questions fit only to occupy the 
• Hme of useless, academi^j^ 

T^:^^iPN se§ms of Miitnl^ota copper are long since 
gonft^bil IS only where you find, it, and the easy pickings 
' vj|^re pickecf up long ago. A/tothers' sons will no longer gd 
downlnt^^e .mines where coal and poison gases hide. 
The price of ;a cozy heartft is the topsoil scar of the 
stripmMwIs BiJfldozer. The atomic plant that can heat a 
state may occasionafly radloactlvate a county. 



CONSCIENCTg AND CHALLENGE 

/ Even if doomsday^is ^ng put off, as the cornucopia of 
Jexas* is r^lenished by that of Kuwait or the Alaskan 
islope, ther6^ remains a problem of conscience. - 

Americans, so to speak, were by chance accorded first- 
class tickets on space ship Earth. Cto We have the right to 
enjoy gourmet repasts in first class, at the expense of the 
ship's limited stored that nrajst also feed for eons to oome 
the teeming, masses put into steerage by the fall of fate's 
blind dice? ^ . 

No matter how we resolve (his ethical disquiet in our own 
^ninds, every meeting* of the United Nations Assembly 

Imeminds us that Americans are but 6 per'cent of the world 

Bjbopulation, surrounded by 94 per cent with eyes to see, 
voices to be heard, and per chanceeven arms to be flexed. 

I . £ven in the absence of world government or bif^ding 
constitutions, de /acfd th^palthier eqonomies.ofcNorth 
America and Europe have^^d to unddttaKe the burden of 
aid to the less developed courttrie&(the LDCd). One-sixth 
of the gold in the' Internationa* Monetary Fund is to be sold 
on behalf of thq LDCs.. A new"kind*of "tithing" has been ^ 
proposed as a common goal, in ^i\\ch 1 per cent of leading 
ciSuntries' Qjross''National Prqtiiuct is to be given in foreign 
aid. Still. to .t>e resolved \^ the question of whether there 
• shbultfbe a guarantee of'prices to the LDCs for the exports ^ 
oftheir food, fiber^and raw mateirijals, and for the imports of 
tf^e manufactiired necessities trfeit they must buy. 

BALANCE $HEET OF VVHERE WE STAND 

Arf Age of Innocence has *be6ii replaced ty an Age of 
.'Anxiety. A concern foK/the real prpblemi that face us is 
healthy. A morbid '^conjuring up of dreaded evils is 
: paranoid.. How to draw the Jine between paranoia and 
complacency ?.That must be the ta^^k for scholaj^ informed 
in the discipline of political ecdnorriy; - , . 

i^S I review the evidence bearijig on the outlook for our 
third century, 1 have to confess that cheerfulness keeps * 
breaking in. l!et me therefqre try to give a low*keyed spm- 
miRt^upotthe salient features of the probfem. To be briei 
rlins the fisk of Seeming dogmatic. Therefore, I must at the 
very beginning stress the inexact nature of the science of s,' 
economics, and the tentative credence that any of its find- 
ings must be accorded. . ' 

1..Wor/d economic output is in fact growing in the 
1970s at a rate that s^f^asses world growth a century ago 
when Victoria^as oil hef throne and GeneraKJIysses S. 



Grant napped in the White House. Capitalism in its heyday 
never matched the acfcomplishments of the modern mixed— 
economy in the third quarter of the twentieth century. Ex- ; 
haustion of naturial resources and decay of economic pro- 
ductivity is still a gleam in the'eye of the neo-Malthusian 
computer, not a present or impending fact. 
,2. The outlook is for continued growth in U.S. per cap- 
ftdreal Income over the rest of the twentieth century. After 
correcting for price inflation, experts project long-term U.S. 
ou^ut growth at about 3y2 per cent per year as a result of 
the continuing growth in our labor force, both female and 
male, and continuing growth of industrial kr^/vhow and 
labor force skillsT , 

3. The rate of population growth is indeed tapering off. 
Average family size has shrunk to even below the re- 
placement rate needed in the lorlg run to hold the popula- 

. tion steady. But even if this trend should continue— and 
many expertg in demography are uncertain whethef it 
will— t^ere still must be 75 years of continued population 
growth in consequence of past baby booms. A decfine in 
population growth that is the result of voluntary desire 
rather than* being imposed "can, in the present state of 
economic knowledge, be a blessing rather than a curse. 
Resources can be transferred from the baby-food industry 
to the vacation-trip industry. When both husband and wife \ 
are' working, they can better afford to educate their two 
children and to be taxed to support a day-care center and 
their own old-age social security. 

4. It could be the case that some other neftions will 
equal and even exceed the American level of affluence. 
Scandinavia. Switzerland, and Western Germany are hot 
on our heels in th^ growth numbers game. If Japan could 
prolong for another decade or two her miraculous sprint 
toward affluence, she could pass us before the century's 
end as she has. already surpassed Britain. But her gain 
would not be our loss. ■ . \ * 

At mid-century the U.S., with only 6 per cent of world 
population, enjoyed almost half of world Gross National 
Product. Then, as Western Europe and Japan prospered 
in the 1950s and 1960s, gradually the.U.S, share dropped * 
to 40 per cent, to 30 per cent, and how in the mid-se\^^nties 
to abqu} 26 percent. If^he world is run right, by. the end of 
the^cenluryour share may be below 20 percent. This will not 
be because we have gone down, but. ratheV because. ^ 
othjbrs — in Singapore and Brazil, in Spain and Austria,*^ in 
NoHA/ay and Mexico — have come up. As a citizen of tha^ 
United States 'dnd a private in the arwy of hi^anity, I can 
only approve of this — at the same time that, as a voterXl 
must remind my Secretary of State that our powers tdv^ 
police the world are^not in 1 975 what they were in 1 945. 

^. Thie UNblSjJflAL SCIENCE 

^Thomas C^rlyle coinedlor economics the appelatiorrof 
the "dismal scitence." His dour Scottish pessimism reso- 
nated to the dire predifctions of T. R. MiHthus— and this in 
the middle of the nineteenth century when ^ industrial . 
revolution vvds poised for a century of economic advance. 

The antidote for.;uninfq|[ihed economics is not wishful 
thinking orSsctence fiction. R^thir it ils analysis,^ that un- 
flinchingly survej^ the evidence of the past and the chang- 
ing present. There are problems aplenty already visible foi* 
the years ahead. But |here is no need^in a momentary loss 
(5f nerve, to fabricate' fears out of thd^thin air. / * 
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"WE SHALL RUN THE WORLD'S 
BUSINESS": „ 

lONI^TS 

By WaKdr LaFeber 



AMlERICANS AS IS 




CHARLES LINDBERGH ADDRESSES "AMERICA FIRST" RALLY. 1941. The America First Committee, citing traditional isolationist arguments, opposed 

\ * U.S. entry into*World War II. 



In 1945 much of the vyorld lay devastated by war, but 
the United Sfs||es emerged as a superpower. It monopo- 
lized the at^Jmic bomb and operated the greatest indus- 
trial complex in history. Ufe magazine bragged of the 
coming ^'American Century" in which Americans would 
dominate intemational affairs as had the Romans and 
British in the past. < * 

With this awesome power, however, came aw^me 
responsibilities. Americans suddenly had to dearSivith 
such problems as controlling nuclear energy arid rebuild- 
ing Europe and Japan. Many of these military and 
, economic dilemmas still haunt us, threatening us with in- 
stant annihilation or — as in the case of the erfergy 
crisis — slow economic strangulation.^ 

But it would be wrong to conclude that the post-1945 
era marks the first time Am^cans have confronted sucK 
foreign policy problems. The Founding Fathers iiadto 
cope with diplomatic decisions no less perplexing. THK 
like us, had to answer^ toughs fundameritaj/que^l^gnsf 
How isolationist can this country afford to b^? How much 
security must we have? Can we get^along with the grpi*- 
ing number of revolutioriary nations? Should the PPes- 
ident be given free reio as he tries to maintain the Amer- 
ican Century? Jn this article and the three to foflow, we 
shall take up tnese'age-©ld probJems ot America's world 
role. ' • . ' • . _ 



ONLY COMMERCIAL CONNECTIONS 

Whether to be 'Isolationist" or "internationalist" trou- 
bled the Continental Congress only hours after it declared 
Arnerican independence. The members engaged in a pro- 
longed Argument over how to protect,the new nation, and. 
of course, their )3wn necks. T[;\py quickly agreed-that sur- 
vival required good relations with'France, the great enemy 
of- EnglancJ. But the* members bitterly divided on how 
close the^ung nation could move towards alliance with 
the French ^ithout losing control of its own destiny. 

"What c(innection mg^ we safely form with France?" 
vJohn Adams ^s)<e* He ruled out political or military links 
for these migit allow the stronger French fo <;lictate policy. 
;'Onlyra corngierdal connection" could be acceptable, 
Adams cortcluded\since Francoowould then provide only 
needed supplies buniot pplitical advice.*' 

Paris officials soon destroyed Adams' hope that foreign 
pollcy consisted solely of profitable economic exchanges. 
France offered to help only if the United Stgtes formed a 
politiqal and military alliance, .facing imminent bank- 
ruptcy, the Americans reluctantly signed such a pact«in 
" ^^778.^ . / 

By^iJ^W)- Adams' worst fears had been realized. The 
^^f'^®"^-^^''^^'' United States became a powerful 
•ylpfluence Ifl^he American government. He worked to cle- 
r* feat the Briiish army, but he also connived to further 
\ - . ' 23 



French territorial ambitions in North America by undercut-- 
ting Arnerican claims to land beyond the Allegheny Moun- 
^ tains. Only the brilliant diplomacy of Benjamin Franklin 
and John Jay during peace negotiattens in Europe 
stopped France's attempt to coop up the young na- 
tion along the Atlantic coast. - 4^' 
It had been a near disaster. The wounds were so deep 
that in his Farewell Address of 1796 President George 
Washington warned Ameiricans: "The great rule of con- 
duct for us, in regard to foreign nations, is in extending our 
commercial relations to have with them as little political 
connection as possible." By folfctwing this rule, he hinted, 
Americans could eventually acquire sufficient power to 
dictate terms to the Europeans. His advice was followed. 
The United States did not sign another alliance for 150 
years. 

DEVELOPING, OUR CONTINENT 

Not that Americans Were isolated during. thosft years. 
We fougrtt five foreign wars, sent troops into Latin Ameri- 
can hation3 more th^n a dozen times, and even dis- 
patched forces to such exotic places as the Barbary 
Coast and Peking. Q^ut we devoted ourselves. primarily to 
developing our own continent. Avoiding the quan-els of 
Europe while feeding its warring armiqs, we were,, in 
Jefferson's vyords. "fattening upon the follies" of 'the Old ' 
Worid. 

During the century after 1815 this strategy worked so 
well that as the Europeans prepared to slaughter each 
oth§f in^1914, the- United States was the woritfs most 
raptdly growing industrial power. It ranked second only to 
England in worid trade. American missionaries and in- 
tellectuals spun a global web of religious and cultural in- 
fluence. These triumphs .resulted not from isolationism. 
Americans had simply followed Washington's advice to 
keep affairs wholly in their own hands so maximum profit 
could be extracted. 

Europeans understood what was happening. In 
Nostromo (1904), British novelist Joseph Ctonrad had an . 
American fiflander proclaim. "Of course, some day we ^ 
* shall step in. We are bound to. But there's no hurry ; Time 
itsetf has'got to vyait on the greatest country in the whole ^ 

of God's Universe We shall run the worid's business 

whether the worid like^ it or not. The worid can't help ' 
it — and neither can we. I guess." 

INTERrMitlONAUSM REJEC™ 

President WoQ4row Wilson willingly assurnpdJ'that bur- ' 
den as he fed the nation into World War l'. ,He trie<i to 
create aworidjn which Americanscoufd prosper, or. as h6 
phrasqdit. "a world made safe for democracy." But aMhe 
Paris Peape Conference of 1919; Wilson 4aced the same 
problem%^t had plagued the FourWing Fathers. His Brit- 
ish andl'French allies-offered to accept his proposals for 
world peace only if he pronTjs^ to defend thejr interests 
in Europe ^and such^coloni^areas as Africa. Many Con. 
gres^me.n, however, were in no mood tq^shed American » 
*lood in. post-war European quarrels, so the Senate 
refMsed^lo sign the Ve/Bailles x>eace treaty and t!:te 
League W Nations Coveriant. - 

The United States dijl^ot have to submit to European 
demands in 1919 as Ine^oe^^fs^ation had to do in 1778. 
Having sold billions pf dollars^ goods to Europe during 



the war, vve were the worid's richest peopletiThroughout 
the 1920s we entered no political alliance but maintained 
completefreedom of action to use this economic leverage 
as we wished. Led by HertDert Hoover,' the nation again 
followed Adams' and Wasljiington's advice to form only 
, profitable commercial links with Europe^and Asia. 

AN AMERfCAN CENTURy^|- 

That policy ended disastrously in the ecohohfifc crash of 
1929 and ihe diplomatic chaos of the 1930s. Hoover's 
methods had failed. Attempting to defend our global in- 
terests with economic power alone nearly destroyed 
those interests. As the Nazis overran Europe in 1939-41, - 
Americans found they could not safely withdraw from the 
worid. Columnist Dorothy Thompson stated the problem 
in 1941: either there would be *'an American Century" 
after the war "or it will be the beginning of the dedjne and 
fall of the American people." No democratic nation save 
ourselves might have remained had we not fought the 
second worid war. 

Cleariy an "Amerfein Century," like the empires of 
Rome and Great Bi;p^ required the use of political and 
military muscle. Whlifn: the Axis surrendered in*1945. 
Americans possessed that muscle. As Washington had 
prophesied, we could now virtually dictate our own terms 
in worid politics. 

Hence our entering into the United Nations and the ' 
joining of military alliances did not seem lik#radical acts • 
to most Americans. We^willingly totonged to such organi- 
zations because we dominated traftn. But we C9uld not 
control the Soviet Union and Cowmunist China. When 
these two nations condemned our policies, the result wag 
cold war and eyen, in Korea, a shooting war. 

In Secretary jof State Dean Acheson's words, the 
United States tried to create "positions of strength" in the 
late 1940s to break down Russian and Chinese opposi- 
tion. The policy did not always wori<. Qy the late 1960s we 
had spent over a trillion dollars on defense, stationed 
more than a million men in thirty countries, and signed 
mutual defense treaties' with more than forty nations, but 
we could not end the cold war on our oWn termg. 

Instead our influence began to dwindle in Southeast 
Asia, Latin America and Westem Europe. Not even the 
awpsome American economy^ escaped. Foreign oil pro- 
^ ducers drained $24 billion out of it in 1974. and it sunk into 

the worst slump since the 1930s. 
. Now after two centuries Adams' and Washington's ad- 
vice is no longer useful.^ As the worid's greatest power, 
the United States cannot abstain politically from wdftd 
affairs or, protect its (Qterest through only "commerdaf « 
connections." But neither can (t any logiK^emand a 
perfect worid environment or threaten t^ulf its globaf 
responsibilities^ It can no longer , manage the worid by 
' military fdrpe ^tope. ^ / 

FcR' trte li.rst^mrie in our history we are cogipelled to 
cobperate and /:omprom'ise and become true fnterha- v 
tionalists. But ^66-year-old habits are not easily brpken^ 
• and the challenge we face will make us^feel less secure. • 
; ^^As we shall see. however, insecurity is hardly new in the . 
American experience: / 
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11— "INSECURITY": AN AMERICAN 
TRADITION 




'.BACKYARD BOMB SHELTER, EARLY 196Cfe. ^Th^Jear of nucjearwar ^ 
■ swept the country in the 1960s. ♦ .. ;i ' - ' ^ . . 

Presidertt f prd'?^ Firit, Annual MessagieV; one news- 
paper reported. ;uri January 1975. "was the gloofhjesMe- 
livered by a Preajd^rit sihc.e th^ de)vi^sipp..-i!>f the nine- 
teen-thi^1es>' Un6mp)^rn0nti'M||i^fk^ 
in the A^dle Ea^t oi^'hadoWjraH^ bright $ppts in 

jpRefTi^;(qdlte^ qnlil^ Dy^ht pspnhower's toothing 
nilpsMQS :6Hhe^4^50s.,or^^^ .Kehpedy'$\j^ 
j^&^pM^^pefiJe. fSfthe eatri^^^^Oi^ f^iaff^tt^ ;of thbse^ 
^r..^ ^ -I * ' erjdq^p htfe^lgic lo^ 
hip in th&^Wfjit^ ■ 

;1id0ld4mp3ure thjsm, , 
r hi*tQry;^t«pi^ mas 
otif hsni^p^adipg thbse: 
ic^&om&. Tfiat mood 
liefter pf"^^te;1787 to 



By Walter LaFeber 



Thomas Jefferson, describing the work of'fhe Consti- 
tutional Convention: "We are in a wildemess, without a " 
single footstep to guide us." ' ' 
^ |f the ''Father^of the Gonstitution'V harbored such • 
doubts, one c^rf only imagine the fears of such opponents r 
of the new Constitution asi Patrick Henry, He was con- ^ 
v^nced the ne\Y nati6n \iKxild^^bon becom^^ 
all-powerful centr^g^j aoyflhi[Ti«ra^^"The^|^^ of Phila-. 
delphia." roared H*ryg^*may b^jilce'the tyranny of 
Gepi-ge III," for "it sqQing toward^oionarchy;' 
r Henry, as tisuai, over-draj^ pessimism , 

. and 'Madisbn'SvWbny reflebwa^^^ : 

" Thfe rivers niight teem with fish, the larid ^bpund-with ; ; 
crops, the ^churches, burst \ftrtth church-gPl^is. All th^ 
same,^A^(^ricans nefl/oMpty , watched fpr'^igns of. God's 

•%disfavor. Atteir ail, 'as the Puritan ministers erh|ii|asired* • 
Qod often' put 4he«jnost faithful* and succes^fuf to the 

j^gr6atest^t^t : , / v v > 

■ BURDEN O^Rldlfr 

As eariy Ss i 6^9 John VWr&hrop had warned the set- 
tlers of Massachusetts l|ay, recently escaped frprti the - 
problerns of the iOld \Ndm, that fresh dangers awaitkl ^ 
them inuthe ^I6w. In one the •lost famous American . 
speeches, h ^ 
waitihg'^ fdr " 
shairbe as; 
"^^i-eyes^f aff 
f ateety 
i:Withdjr5 
sfbry 
Trtjs 
-ihelps;'ai 
with di' 
gate br 
•but \nwi 
Europe, 
. This 
insecur^ sii 
for dSys^^ of 





nriinded tffem that the whole -wprld wd^ 



stian experirnent td-fail; "Wleiv- : • 
/ -^nthrop announced, "theP^,: 
^oh us;; so*' that if we shall'de^r ^ ■;: 
this ^drk. and so'cflUJ?p/hini?.tp^^^^^^ 
eip from us* w§ shall ^ m^e a- 
iigh the wprld;" : 

)f Americia a^he "Chosen tJationV • 
^tional habif of equatir^sucCQ$§, 
may ^rovideija+^tm wh| 
'as Professdr'Jbhn Rigl 
.aroused orily a 



ich soul-s^archlng in, 
righteouisn^ls ha^ t 
tli^ iifhe When Pujjitjih^ 
5Bc htij|^liiati9n^t6^is^ 
h^e sigriers x!f ihe Dedaratioh of' jnd 
lined ^p^seojvrs^^ thcfnniselves from a 
cpifuptlhat It shocked Qven the w ^ " 
lin. They iescaped »the contagic5i 
irito Vdecade of revolution and 



e Water- 
p^ihtM 
iponsp in 
States: 
%snto.feeV 
" ' ' itted 
f. 

so 

Idly Behjailfirn^rank^ 
' ever, pnty to eritefr 
|Sc paWd ; 




fler tin!(lfe 
ttap i'(|B^ld(: da)l!|^ ohai 
H^^^j^K^wd ^cair^ ' 
* Anijifcans^wi!^ thc^(6rfn| 

fiir'. ^q^^^^^^^^^ i4« 
^ica|; tfab| rnolS 



Qf|ight/iti, 
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^THE^EPUBUCI 

The new^fprm of goveniment cfa|^ 
Constitutfphal^ Convention did not q»et earlier an)(i.^tles^. 
Madison .^nd'Hisnry were not atone in questioning: '\ 
wheth^^ the expenment wttuld work. Crusty old Federal- ' . 
ist, Rsher Amea^ pffered odv slight hbpe when .he noted: ' ; 
•A moriSrchy is a mercha^an which sails well, but will: • . 

d,.go to the bottom; a repuB^ ^ ' 
nk, bu^ then your feet are 



soqpetime^ strike on a n 
. tic is. a raft :Which Wllf'm 
^ always in the >yater." 
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But the raft neariy sank during the Constitution's first 
ten years— a period when the nation feared for die sur-, 
vival of its political institutions. The 1790s were torn by 
^ political party divisions, rebfjlion/in Pennsylvaniai and 
near- war witH France. Panicked Federalists triWJo re-^ 
store domeslic peace by destroying their opponents* right 
of free speecti. When a peaceful transition of government 
occurred with the RepubHcan-Democratic J0ffer$on's 
presidential triumph, the nation was so relieved that the 
event has k^eeh tagged "the. revblutjori of 1800." 

Hardly had Jefferson moved ii^to the new capital of 
Washington Qty when the country , f^ced a new threat: 
Napoleon moved to occupy the Mississippi Valley. Hur- 
>riecf marieuvers resulted in the Louisiema .Purchase in 
.1803, and the French danger subsided. Immediately 
thereafter, the British, fighting for survival in the 
. Napoleonic wars, posed another challenge. Determined * 

• to stop American trade with France, the British preyed on 
^ United States ships and encouraged Indian attacks on . 
>' American settlements alpng the Gre^t Lakbs. The two 

vna)idps finalfy fought to a draw iri the war of 1812, b'u^^ 
" Britteh sdbried a moral victory by burhihg Washington Qity. 
In isi^ the ^w^s ehde 
to d^tffelop their immense continent.' They would not ffght 
Europeans during the next eighty years. That fact^ hm/-: 
evecyydid no^rnean they would enjoy an era tQfysecuff^- ■ 
Americans.madethtel9th.century into the rtio^ _ 
..-and Expansive ij[).,thei> 3P0-year history. >ln fioing so they 4^''^' 
.ikijjed a^^^ were killed tiy Indians, Mexidkns, arid— in 
^; ^B98;^Spaniards aiKJ^I(rito^ During lour years of civil ' 
V w^arlhay slaughtered eac^ther. In ail they. fought three 
;wars*wic^ brink of cojiflict with.fengland, 

^da^^i9,^e>#^^^^ . :V- 

, Bl^^5l^v^.ry , of course, constituted th^ greatest threi^?" 
•^4a<;r|atfer)al secbrity^ ^lorthern^rs feared the loss of we^- 
Wh Jands*^.free;iabor tintess the slave-holding expafK 
. sTQfffsts che(*ed. aoutherne^ predicted the stagna- 
X thefr eitonomyjf BlaS/ery yXfmb banned in the terri-^ 
^ .toffte;^ Slave r^yoits in* 1^2 and 1831|.alorig with rumors 
- of Ojthers;^.obsessed southfim society^andJhtehsi-J 
r * fied Ihfr sense dfipiste. ' ' iT ,( • # ^ 
, ;^e Qiyfl War'lnded^^avery, bufthe nation was ti^ip 
'*'jt(:^i^?y a'quart depression that w 

•"J^^ the f^90s Secretary ot State Walter 

\^<afSaift^:(^ defeci "syfnptoms bi r$voluton;;^Mass(Eis 
' nfl^fj^on Washington dyri^S^thatde- 

i P^^^^^ca6e\ f^ U.S. Army'wag^called out to 
*?i03*J(P#w young political sciencftjpro- 

'^fessiin^^VWoddro^ one of many— ThSidore 

;:>P^ was anothrf— who warned that the . United 
; 9tj^es stood'oQ,the brjflk of violent blass warfare 
^K.v Aff ajf?re§id^J^ later hefp avert that v^r- 

;^re Ijy thagip^^ eddnomic rfeform pro- 

flfanf^^Mt ^ also l&cf vs into WoHd War I, wher'e we 
: vii^^^^ dvi/i!^atiqh (Sb F.' Scott Rtzgeraid wrote); "walk- 
•IfWRe^^ inches a day -" leaving the 

{y(i0^MeierM^ ttcrtxJy rugs.'-; The glow of the 1920s* 

• V^^ thqarpemory of this horror,' then finally 

• fij^^ and anoftier worid war. Ui its 
w^ lpi^ and Vietnam; • 
6v4n .duririd thes-complacent Eisenhower yearS the 



'President grS 
bellion agaii 
hess of poll 
sophi^.-',j 
the jntddP 
could 
It was aj 
as we 





nM\^hat a sudden •wbridwide jfe- 
fr ahd poverfy was .testing "the fit- 
nfs^and theNglidity of political philo- 
suffident attention, but the man with 
1ri\.was reminding Americans thstf they 
^ security pf their institutions for granted, 
introduction- to the 1.960s and 197^ whetp, 
;ee in-thiel next articfeV the American peopl^ 
for stabili^ ar^cl security in a worid of 




Siri^^ therefore, is.tiardfy a new fact of life for 
Itis'as AmeritanM James Madison. Abra- 
Woodrow Wilsorv--and Gerald Ford. 





12— AMERICANS 

AS ANTI-REVOLUTIONARIES 




AMERICAN HOSTILITY TO REVOLUTION. The United Stales frequently 
interfered in the affairs of Latin America. In this 1913 cartoon, Wilson is 
■<t)own wagging his finger at Mexico in* disapproval of the course of. 
. 'Woxican Revolution. ■ ^ 

Since the first settlements, Americans have lived wjtK) 
global insecurity,. heFghtene^J during our own century by\ 
massive revolutionary movements in China, Russia and 
Latin America* We have usually ^posed these revolutions 
and have sofnetiroes e\en dispatched military forces to 
control them. 

jt is odd, therefore, that in 1959 the distinguished his-' 
torian Arthur Schlesinger, Sr., ranked "the right of risvolu- 
tion" firgt among "America's ten gflftsto civilizatiprr," listing 
it ahead'of "federalism," "consent of the governed" and 
"rights of women." ' ^ 

In that same, year Fidel Castro took power in CuJ)a, but 
Americans dif^not show much tolerancfe for Cuba's bright 
of revo**oh.'^ Five years;, eariier United States had 
helped ' overthrow a reyoliitioh^ry movemerit' in 
GuatemalaN;lri 1965 we fanided 22,000 troops m Santo 
Domingo to ptevd^pt a rebel group frarn overthrowing the 
conservative regime. Thtf most revolitionary of peoples in 
J776 had becorne, to quote Senator William Fulbright, "the ^ 
most, unrevoiutionaryjiation on aarth." 



0 Walter LaFeber 

1776 NpT REAL REVOLUTION 

Pondering the rtaSons for that change might be a mqst 
appropriate way to celebrate the Bicentennial. To begin 
with, we might recognize that the American War for Inde- 
pendence was less a complefte revolution than it was an 
anti-Colonial war. Having developed their own goyern- 

• meofs, economy and culture during the, previous 150 
yMrs, Americans were prepared to destroy the remnants 
of ^British colonialism in order to assume complete control. 

Trie new regime did make some changes. It abolished 
state sponsorship of churches in some states and, most 
radical of all, announced that since "all men were created 
, equal" the new nation wbuld be ruled by cofisent of the 
Agoverried. Such actions, hoVvever, only ratified a process 
of change that had been occ\irring in Americator decades. 
Theiwar itself did not create many new forces. Primarily, it 
- a$sur?dthe continuance of wide property distribution, rQ- 
ligraus bleration and self-government, all facts of life in th^ 
English colonjes prior to the "rewlution." 

In Gore Vidal's novel Surr, oni^of Aaron Burr's many 
woman friends fears that the Declaration of Independence 
recently written by that "Virginia dolt," Thomas Jefferson, 
will unloose radicalism and threaten her property. Burr 
gently assures her that everything wilhbe the same after * 
the supposed Revolution, •t)ut without the inconvenience 
-of paying taxes to England." 

• The point nAade in the novel was right; but.Americans 
; made the mistake in Burr's time and later of seeing their 

revolution as a model for all mankind,, even. lernations 
whos^ property^distgbution, political rights and religious 
toleration more closely resembled the Middle Ages than 
. the new America. When the Frenchl^egan their national 
upheavaf in 1,789, many of their Yevolutionary leaders* 
looked to 1776 as a model. Their struggle, however, would 
be fougnlhot against colonial rulers but fellow Frenchmen. 
They were not completing a_century or more of rapid 
democratic development, but breaking violently with the 
past to start anew. By 1793 the need for killing anti-* 
revolutionaries became so widespread that the French 
' turned to public exhibitions of Dr. J. I. Guillotin's new, 
^ highly efficient ijevice for lopping off heads. 

Nothing resembling f he guillotine had emerged fro.m^the 
American Revolution. By 1794 Americans were sickened 
by the bloodshed and radicalization in France. President 
George Washington condemned;his one-time ally-in- ; 
battle, and when France went to war with England he 

• issued a neuti'ality proclamation that indicated not the 

. slightest sympathy for his old ally. . , \ , 

INVOLUTION ON OUR DOORSTEP " ^ 

A decade later Americans had to deal with another rev- . 
olution occurring almost at their doorstep. The Latin 
American colonies rebelled against Spanish and P'or- 
tuguese rule and looked to the United States for help. The 
Americans did not respond officially for years, refusirig to 
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recognize the existence of the new Latin Arnerican gbv->. 

^ ernments until 1822. Thomas Jefferscjfi did not believe that 
Roman Catholic countries could copy the model of 1 776; 

. VHistory.^. ; furnishes np example ofa priest-ridden people 
maintaining a free civil govemrrjent," Moreover, the Latin 
American uprisings, lik©»4he FrencK were not neat: "How 
can our mild arid merciful peoples," asked a leading United 
States magazine in 1821 , j'wha went through theirjevolu- 
tioq-vvithout shfedding a drop of civil blood, sympathee with 
a people that are hanging ^nd-shooting , each other in their 
streets<^" , ^ 

^ Americans did find soni6 revolutions acceptable, par- 
ticulariy if the revolutionaries rebelled against foreign rule 
in Texas, Flori(^ and California and then asked to.w 
annexed to the United States. The Texaii revjQMiori 
against Mexico, a New Yorkpaper proclaim.ecj in 1 844JH^ 
resulted in a "sublime spectacle" because Texas's "gov- 
ernment is based upon our model," and "its liberties 
wrought out by a braviBry^cJ virtue that emulate the glory 
of our own Revolutio|);' Annexation of Texas to the ynited . 
States would gloriously enlarge the "bounctaries of rational 
freedom/' By the 3850s, however, Americans had shaped 
their continental empire and their taste for rev«/uti6n— 
temporarily acquired— once again virtually disappeared. , 
A sharp-eyed French visitor had notjed eariier this basic 
antipathy to revolution during his travels. Americans "love 
change," observed Alexis de Tocqueville. "but they dread 
•revolutions." He believed that since Americans already 
enjoyed social equality and opportunity, they did not need 
to make tundament^l changes. They were, moreover, 

. businessmen, and "nothing is more opposite to revolu- 
tionary attitudes than commercial ones. Commerce is 
naturally adverse to all the violent passions." 

The American Civil VVteir of 1861-1865 confirmed 
Tocqueville's observation. Jhe North refused to admit the 
South's right of secession or revolution although, signif- 
icantly, the Southerners never claimed to be revolutionary. 
They wrote provisions into the Confederate Constitution, in 
fact, which denied to Southern states any right to revQiu- 
tion. In both sections of tfie country, Revolltfiori" had 
become a dirty word. 

THE WATERS WliteT BE dALM 

Given this baqkgi^ndjt was not to be expected that we 
would welcome the great^pheavals of the twentieth cen- 
tury. And what^ erthusi^m for foreign revolution that re- 
mained faded as American entrepreneurs circled the globe 
to profit in overseas markets. Steel magnate Andrew Car- 
negie. exemplified Tocqueville's earlier remark about 
businessmen's distaste for violent change. "Foreign trade 
rests upon peacg and security," Carnegie d6clared in 
1898. "The.waters- must be calm, disturbing influences - 
absent." J,—^.. 

No one better, captured the American attitude toward 
foreign revolution than Woodrow Wilson. The future Presi- 
^en\ wrote jn 1889, "For usihisis the centennial year of ' " 
Washington's inau^uratton, but ror Eur<5pe U.is the centen- 
.'nial year of-the French Revolutten.-One hundred years ago 
we gained, and Europe tosL self-command,- self- 
possesston." . 

As President^ Wilson was cSleld upon to respond to the 
•first major twentieth-centufy revoHJtions:^ The outbreak in 
Mexico during 1911 hadrhelJwg to do viith communism.- 
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The lf)heaval,in Rus$i'a ^ix* years J|ler was guided by 
tommunists* Yet Wilson treajed blRp revolutions with 
'equal hostility. He refused to recognise the new regimes, 
attempted to manipulate^their internal politics, and fingilly 
ordered troops into both countries in unsuccessful at- 

- tempts to undermine the revolutionaries. 

** ' . • ' • 

rWE FAVOR STABILITY 

The^ days when the American upstart nation was de- 
spised and feared, when its "mandarte made tyranny. trem- 
ble," have long passed. As a rich and powerful people, we 
' have not Fooked kin(Jly on the Mexican and Russian revolu- 
' tions nbf on those in China, \Guatemala and Cuba. We 
favor stabi% |ind are suspicious of radical change. 

Yet Americans cannot Escape the burden of their own 
'iystorys The recent rebellions taking place in Africa, Asia 
and Latin ijVrnerica, as Presiden> Eisenhower warned in 
* li957, lest "the- fitness" of our own political system. And 
f§fe?rif5gyto/t|[iose same! upheavals. President Truman 
(wl\o%ilql 5fai?ly history) noted^hat "the repercussions of the 
ArTierieari, agd^ French revolutions are just being felt all 
around thj^iWr^.'' , . 

Becausej^e^^Sid not h^Ve to be very revolutionary our- 
selves in 1776r we have^found it diffifult to come to terms 
with the globail rppercussions of our own revolution,^ 
American presidents have instead used diplorriatic,' 
economic and military r^]«^ns to restrain such revpfiiHohs 
elsewhere: In the pr:ocejss, we "have allowed the presi- 
dency to become a ppvferful and, to some, ev6n danger- 
• ous insBIWion. How bur foreign policy helped shape this 
"imperial presidency '^wiil be the subject of the next article. 



la^PRESIDENTS, FOREIGN POLICY A 
THE ONLY LAW OF HISTOftY 




By Walter LaFeber 




FDR WITH CHURCHILL AND^STALIN AT YAiTA. 1945 In carrying but hts for^gn policy. Roosevelt twisted presidential novver mto new forrTis 



In foreign.affairs we expfecl our President to be strong, /: 
• courageous and decisive. As the previous article indica- 
ted, the American people approved his attempts to control 
revolutionary outbreaks abr6ad, even if he despatches 
military.'force. /* - 

On- the other hand* Presi^tents have discovered -that 
trying to be god-liRe in exerci^ng domestic power can 
create a wave of political atheism. A Presidertt who does 
not possess the power to raise the price of postage, 
' stamps, one journalist has noted, hWW clings to (he illusibn 
he can manage the^ world. And we encourage liim to fool 
himself. - ' \ [ . . * 

- ^Jn the 1960s and 1970s we nearly became the victims' 
SNe believed that Presidents 'such as Lyndon Johnson 
and Richard Nixori .coUkJ dominate the nation's, foreign . 
policies Nvhiie we cpntinued debating.domestic issues as 
usual. Instead, ?hey tried, and nearly succeeded, in using 
the imrtiense powers of'their office to silence political 
'^opposition at home, for too long the break-in at the De-.. 
mocratic PartyjffmadiqDarters .in the_ Vyatergate Apart-.^ ' 
•Xnents vyas covered up for teasohs of sup'posed "natkinar'' 
, security." The Cerrtral Int^ligence Agency, recfuifeci by 
law to stay out of domestic affairs, was used by Nixpn 
against his opponents within the United State^v .. 

Both Johnson and Mixon'iollpwed the earlier exampfes 
of Presidents' Roosevelt* and^ Kennedy in *attiernpting t6 
use the FBI for- similar don^estic political intelligence 
^woFk. Nor clid Johnson. and Nixon. shy away from well-, 
publicized "conspiracy" trials , as' a vehicle for quashing 
domestic dissent against their foreign policy. ^ 



CONTAINING POWER 

Th/oughout the post-Worid War II years we have tried 
to, separate the.use of presidential power abroad from the 
constraints on that power at horge. We thus neglected a 
lesson that'the Founding Fathers considered most impor- 
tant, namely that power must b^* checked wherever it is 
located*. For power, like gangrene, does not contain itself. 
It must be contained. The Founders 'understood that 
foreign and domestic realms could not be separated; 
pqf0er acquired in one realm could quickly spread to the 
other. 

Jn drafting the- Declaration of Independence, Jefferson 
first stated general principle's ("All men . .v;alLe ^endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalieri£fcie;fjgw then d^ 
. voted two-thirds of the document to aljIislMSg indictment 
.of^ Kirig George III for trying, to estab^^,^ "ap^bfwlute 
tyraprTV over^th.ese States." Uhcheo^ed ©xecu^iy^ power, 
Jefferson alTeiged, caused the revolution. \ •/ 
> hlis argumerrt was overly^ simple, but useful, ^dt all tha\ 
abuses of the Bhtieh.Empire (joqlcf tDe4)l'9im§Kj oh rjs often 
befuddled King. But^the Founderfe'had le^ifned^ lessonj- 
and when, they created an Executive. tjrarich of'gofcferp- 
mept at Jhe-ConstitutionayConyentibn, they carefully. di- 
vided powers— as Professgr Doris Kearns Vioted^n an 
earlier article — amgrig co-Bqual executive, legislative, 
and judicial branches. * . " . . *. 
■j The Convenjiori took special care in defining powers in 
foi-eign affairs. As James Madison warned the delegates, 
'The mairragement of foreign relations appears to be the 
most susceptible of abuse of 'all '^h^ trus.ts comniitted to 
' ■ " * ^ . ' ■ 
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jgovernment." They carefully assigned to Congress the 
power to ctedare. war: The Executive, declared George 
M^son of Virginia, "was not to be trusted with it."" The 
President was named "Commander in Chief of the Army 
ahd Navy," but the Convention believed Congress could 
check this power through its control of the purse. 

. PROVOKING WAR 

; Except for .^e Qvifwar years, most Presidents Vvere 
held, within these limits during the next century. A notable 
exceplion was James K. Polk in 1846. Polk's treatment of 
Mexico strikingly anticipated Lyndon JdHiiison's maneu- 
vering in Vietriam more than a qpnturyvlater. Both were 
Democrats who believed that Cohgress was unfit to 
shape foreign polky . Both manufactured an incident. Polk 

. provoked a Ifitexican attack in disputed territory and then 4 
jplaimed that, without provocation, Mexican troops had 
"shed American blood upon American soir." Johnson sent 
Arnerican ships into th€(. Gulf^f Tonkin in 1964 to accom- - 

: pany South Vietnametf', commando raids against North 
Vietnarfi. Wheri th|^^i^rps wer^jattacked, Johnson in- 
sisted that the attadt^wais unprovoked. 
l Polk used the border skirmish to manipulate Qongress 
into dedarii%g war against Mexico. Similariy. Johnson ex- 
ploited the Tonkin Gulf incident to obtsun a resolution from 
Qphgress that gave him a virtual blank check to wagq war 
against North Vietnam. Each President led the nation into 
th0 most unpopular war of the century. There the antilogy 
stops. Polk won his war and annexed tha present Amer- 
ican Southwest. Johnson lost^ his and the Vietnamese 
War left irt fts wake a country wracked by %odal tiim^. 
and econprnic distress. * 1|P 

Polk, unlike Johnson, was followed by a weak Pres- 
ident who was forced to deal with internal problems. With 
the exception of the Civil War, Congress and. the courts 
again moved to the forefront of national decision-making 
in the half-century after Polk left office. The edigse of the 
preskJency was due in part;jpp?the absence of «ny major ' 
foreign war. Without the oppprtunity to exercise their 
powers as Commander-in-Chief, many Presidents ex- 
ercised little power at all. ^ 

• itHfe MODERN PRESIDENCY 

The m6dem presidency began ir), 1j898i. During •that 
yea^ an easy victory over Spain made th^Qaribbean an 
American- lake. Jed to the annexation of the*Philippines,' * 
and transformed the .United States into a great worid 
power. Giv^ these global intepestsi wjth distances fcon- 
tfacted first by the telephone and later the airplane, many ' • 
believed that only the president pM|essed the detailed 
infor^n^tion lo^make rhtelligej^ a^instantaneous'de- ' 
cisioris on world -questidns. ^ ' ' l. ' ^ 

lr> earlier articles ye nbtedJh^-Woodrow Wilson deariy ' 
Understood \4hat was happe'^ng^lthe^United StateSi. Me 
analyzed ouc insecurity. expl||^ivhY we were becom-. 
jng anti-f evolutionary, and. A'K8% described the hew 
presidency. 'Th© Presideht diw n^a^agdin be the' mere 
domestic figure;" instead the otfice 'I^ll be as big and as V 
influential as the man who occupieS&t." As "the most ' 
heavily tjurdened officer in tffe world," VWIsbn added, the 
PceskJehtJ^ill have to be chosen ortly "from among wise 
and prudent athletes— a small dass." ^ 
Wilson himself was^one^otthte strongest Presidents, but 
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in tl^B end he was not "a prudent athlete." In pll-out battle 
to ^ce the Senate to accept the League of Nations 
Covenant in 1919-1920, Wilson unwisely refused to 
cornfvpmise and then suffered a physical breakdown. 

Afjter this victory. Congress regained a measure of con- 
trol over foreign poli^ for the next two decades. But the 
presidency could never again .return to its pre-1898 
condition. - 

ROOSEVELT AND PRESIDENTIAL POWER 

The Second Worid War. and Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
deviousneiss and disregard for the limits of his constitu- 

v/tional authority, raised presidential power to new. heights. 

' Supposedly a neutral between 1 939 and 1 941 , Roosevelt 
manipulated information and kept secret his acts of war 
against Gerrrlany (such as tracking Nazi ships). He has 
been charged by sortie historians with provoking the 
Japanese to fire.the shots that forced Americans to de- 
dare war. Although his actions were undeniably taken to 
ensure the survival of the de^^oc^acies. Roosevelt had 
twisted presidential power into forms the Founding Fa- 
thers would not have recognized. 

Appealing to FDR's precedents, and supported by a 
quarter-centi/ry-Jong American commitment against 
communism, Lyndon Johnson became the strongest 
President in the post-1 9i45 era. His use of that power in 
Vietnam bitteriy divided the nation by 1 968- 

His successor. Richard Nixon, could not obtain a peace 
settlement on American terms by 1970-1971. so he ex- 
tended tftei war by invading communist bases in Cam^ 

. bodja and Labs. Nation-wide protests in the United States 
climaxed with the killing of four students at Kent State 
Uriiversity. Determined to quiet thaxJJssent, Nixon tried to 
persuade the-F^ to carry out illegal political espionage 
against the prbtpSf^rs, Wh^ the FBI refused, the White 
House* estafeli^efdj^: own .'^plumbers'-' unit to tighten se- 
curity, inv^stigaife. dissenters and, finally,, to bug the 
Democratic Party's offices. jOut of th6 misuse of pres- 
idential pOw^r -In the midstijif an^ undeclared Southeast 
Asian, war-came a threat t(?liberti«s at home and', ulti- 
mately, the historic resignation of the President himself. 9 

CpNTROLUNG THE PRESIDENCY ^ 

The Question remains: cari.Americans restore the effec- 
tive balance between . Congress and he President which 
the Founding Fathers once devijsed? This will be difficulC 
in part because we revere our presidents. (When asked in: 
1 97a which person living or de^d they woDId like to have ^ 
visit them. Americans listed four presidents at the top d(- 
the list; Harry Truman was tenth; justahead of Jesus.) 

IJontrolling presidential powe/ will -also prove cjifficult 
since it must be achieved in a" complex worid situation 
rnariced by the.impossibHi^y of isolatioriisrrr, tt^ persis-- 
fence of insecurity, and the frequent emergbriqe of r.evolu-' 
tiqns. We shall!continue tio lopk to our Presideritto sojve- 
foreign policy prdblems, therefor^, but we must also re- 
member the lesson oi 1776 find; 1787. Power must al- 
ways be checked both In fbreigri artd domestic aTf&irs; for 
the two realms cahnot.beseparatedf. 
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14^THE PRIVATE MaITRIX: ifl^Mut ANt> 
CHURCH 

Q ^fi^ ' i ByNellHanls 




NAST COMMENTS 06J THE. CATHOLIC CHURCill 



. Throughout two hundred years of their nation s? history, 
^most Americaps- defined -their place in the sodaf order 
mos^ readily as members of a famfly or church. In our own - 
day, these tyvo institutions seive as inviolablp bouhdgry - 
lines, Theyifence in the broad private sector of American ; 
wperierice' from intrusion and assault by the forces, of 
government afftJ society; and they act as barriers against 
community authority rather than aa extension of H^. ^ * 
./ Such was not 9lWays the casfe TJie bbundarfbs be-^' 
tween'pnvate and; public sectors of American^ Jife were ^ . 
defined f# differently during pre-Rfe'vblUtiite^ry- day^ 
v^hen the corumtujily's power pf inteivention (often ex- 
^pressed through both family and '^urSi) was.: at least in 
thBqpr^ Virtually limitless. ^ * ^ 

Familtps in Jhe TT^th century .^4opi«ampfe^ were taken' 
as models of the lariger so6ety. little conrMtioriwealths jn, 
which the vital lessons, of obedience, deferenbe. and Vnu- . 
,tual respect wcjuld be - absorbed by children along with . ^ 
.their food, shelter, and daily care. Parents shpulcjered ^ 
burdens that in later years would be borne by schddlr^ 
masters and politidans; stringent laws protected; threit 
32 



[Lie SCPtOOLS. Thfe problem of church-stale separation has been particularly ' 
thorny on matters of education and has ijeen a frfequent source of controversy:' ..: ' 

' ' . • -v,:^ -. V 

authority arid heild thiOT responsible f or iuvenitemisd^ i 

JYicis^ who lived Outside of normgy family relation9%ere 
suspedl.^e'pendent andorphan.ed children were »l3ped^ 
not 'in public institutions buj in other families. jSunfi ! 
bachelors weraoftenVequired to receive j)ubliQ jHrmi^-* ^ 
siorvtb live seMrately. VWdows and'w^^^ 
' qianied^ after Ipfereavernii^t, and divorce was practigaliy 
linknown. \ . : . 



Sf RAINirjGI Tai f ^MIUY $Ci|a^ 

But -the pew land siraTned faralHaj ijpiityi^nb pemia- 
nence frbm the beginoif^, Iri a natipn d? immigrarife. chib 
dr6n adjusted bQtter than adults to radical new conditions. 
The presence of abund^t land made it more difficult'for 
parents to enforce discipline and invited family disMfsal 
as sons mgved away to establish new homesteadsi\ 

These strains increased aftigr the Revolution. Eriiphasis 
upon equality and optimistic visions of the future gave 
yoiith mor0 authority than; age. The hierarchy of obe- 
'dience embedded in the traditional family was challenged 
by doctrines of individualism and personal fulfillmerit 



. Foreigrt visitors detected* a republicafh' influence in the ' . 
freedom granted to children and noted their wild, splf- 
directed behavior, their precocity, bad temper, irrever- 
ence, and self-reliance. One English^ observer protested 
that he«had never seen any children \n America, "only 
debased imitations of men and women.'.' 

If the f)arent-child relationship becaine problematic in 
. the 19th century-, the marital relationsljip succeeded it as 
the problem of the 20th century. In 1^, 570,000 Amer- 
ican couples rpanied and 33.000 divorced; by 1971 mar- 
riages had quadrupled to 2.1^6,000» but divoVces had 
increased more thair t*enty fol<;l \o 768,000. Approx- 
imately one in every* four American marriages now ends 
in dfvorce. * * ' 

"Ehese figures are less revealing than the shift in values f 
underscore. Divorce, high for many decades, did npf / 
^,^^^^5ct the value placed on marriage itself. Most recently, ^ 
J^fbWever, family structure h^s become a subject for de- 
;:fet^^fHfir»Jtj^ good. Experiments inrcom- 

•;;ifiifHj||:^^^ the attempt to legit- . . 

/ flbfiat^s hdfn outgrowth of new. 

-:att|^%^ and individual fulfill- 

: mbrit.>vni53* are nb^in exclusively within the 

^#|c|afoha(.family f - * ' * . 

/ Thj^ trsriitio^j^Kife life, jikQ 

-that'of t!^^ fam^ii^ which once 

stresiSi^rGmfp^t^^ one that now empha- 

: sEee^iSersiijil^^ In the process, the church's 

^.•prevrbusly central role* in Arnerican life continues to be- 
come more ^nd more rnargihal.. 

To a greater or lesser degree,"the first settlements were 
created to support collective missionary dreams. Al- 
though by/1800 Americans had formed the modern 
world's first totally secular state, early 17th century 
legislatiortconipeHed church attendance, tax support for 
religion, and church membership for officerholcjing. While 
no(ie of the colonies w?^ ri^d ministers, alf assumed 
that comrriunities we^(§^yilt;,ar« common values and 
experiences. Besides, Yeliigtous homogeneity was a 
.hedge against civil disorder. ' • 
/ the church was more than either an instrument for 
silvation or a (Drop of social peace. It was the best-tested 
instrument fqt reminding men^f larger duties and obliga- 
tions, the eStablisher of moral dbdes, the voice of con- 
science .{if at times 4he mother of/persecution). For a 
people highly conscious of its missiori to aid the regenera- 
tion of humanity, churches had special standing: their, 
texts and ministers were the official interpreters of the 
contin^'s meaning, both to Americans and to the rest of 
thewond. 

SECULARIZATION 

The Revolution speeded the transformation of the 
church's role. Altheugh.the sense of mission did not dis- 
appear, it was secularized. For^the next century church- - 
men battled yvith politicians and businessmer|tforthe right 
to articulate the Arrierican dream. They fougjnt a losing 
contest. Article Si )uof the Constitution and the First 
Amendment end^|;ljpficial national sanction. The loss of 
state support followed, climaxed in 1833, with Massachu- 
setts withdrawing the remnants of p/ivileges enjoyed by 




the old ^Congregational parishes. « 

Churches fought to retain^their influence by conipeting 
for souls iri an age ot' evangelicalism. Denomination- 
alism — which gloried in common Christian principles and 
denied the need for theological precision or publidy sup- 
ported churches — dominated American religious thought. 
Even those like Lyman Beecher, the father .Of Harriet 
Beecher Stpwe, who had struggled against the dis- 
jSjiftablishmeht of the churches, swung to its support and 
insi^ed that miriisters had gained in influerice because 

of it. ' . r 

In fact most of the 19th century American churchmen 
surfaced in every major social movement. Their out- 
spoken patriotism,^ their blending, of religious tn^h with 
national glory routed anti-clericalism. Ter7iperance,T^a^oli- 
tion, Sabbatarianism, social reform, all engaged theWeri.- 
gies of at lea^t some clergymen. A few— Henry \ 
Beecher, Charles Grandison Finney, and Phillips 6rc 
for exampte— became national leaders. Their flexi6l 
trines, both theological and sogial, encouraged wi^^^ 
j^sus. thanks to thern and others, American c^m7l 
not los^.their public function in becoming fully vol 
l^&ry and private institutions. 

ABDICATING AUTHORITY 

The divorce between church and state, to be sure, did 
have its costs. Robbed of their official props, the churches 
became deperidelit on majority sentiment, vulnerable to 
shifts in pul^Jic mood and opinion. As they participated in 
the diffiQult task of social adjustment, many churches 
abdicated their critical functions. Rather than acting as 
spokesmen for principles that transcended the clash of 
» ^ interest groups, they voiced the aspirations and the fears 
of local communities. In time most American chuschmen 
took the path of accommodation. Sects multiplied (6QH\^ 
often around the magnetism of a single great leader like 
r Mary Bakier Eddy or Brigham Young) and their variety,' 
according' to some critics, divided the faithful instead of 
uniting the community. * 

• Both family and church, in their traditional forms, are 
■v ."Victims of a powerful emphasis in America upon personal 
•JS-;development. Increasingly church attendaince and disci- 
pline became rituals which displayed social comnvtments 
rather than shaped them. Family relations, once ftieant to 
be permanent and unchanging, are subordinated to free- 
dom of movement and the maxirnizing of personal choice. 
As voluntary associations, family and church formally 
suryived the changes brought'by modernization, but c^hly 
by selective abandonment of much of their authority/ 

Republics, more'^than otner societies, require virulous 
citizens if they are )o function property. On this the 18th 
century, sages agreed. It vyas not tyrants who rnade 
^slaves, ran the^old epigram, but.slaves who made tyrants. 
Could virtue be maintained if the authority of famity-and 
church, the private matrix, became weakened to the.pomf . 
of irrelevance? Who or what would then be hel,d respon- 
sible for maintaining that continuity of values-essential to 
*- collective sof:ial life? ; . . J 

There did seem an answer of sorts. In making' some 
previously public functions private, Americans' compen- 
^ sated by rri^king.sofne private functions public. Perhaps 
the rpost dramatic Of these transformationaicame with the 
publil6 sch&ols, which will be the subject ofthe n6xt article. 
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BLACK STUDENTS" BUSED UNDER POLICE PROTECTION.' 1974 Do the schools have an obligation lo correct inequities, in our society'? 



Americans^ from the beginning ha^p generally vaj^ed 
education for its intensely practicalbenefits. Even in the 
colonial days proponents of educdiron demanded that it 
serve some useful purpose. 

The Puritan leaders* of Massachusetts (the^ first colpiny 
rn the New World to legislate apublic education program) 
j.«ompared the ignorant man to a scabby.Sheep.who might 
inlect the whole flock. Educated men, on the Other hand, ' 
would be more likely to resist^he wiles 6f Satan, "the old 
Deluder" Harvard Un^y^ersity was founded, in 1636, for 
example, to provide a cDrtstant supply of educated miriis- 
ters-^men who could be' depended on to co^jnteract the 
moral slackness pf wilderness life. ' ' 

Outside of* New England, hovi^^eyer, public education* 
made fdw advance^ before the 19th century. And even in \ 
-New Engird private fees rather thafi public aid support- 
ed many schools. This was possible because schooling^ 
had not yet become synonymous with educatioR. The" 
family jgnd apprenticeship supplied npfiginy educational 
needs, while most db'tonists worked at farming, which, re- • 

n>ed no formal instruction. ' 
he American RevlJlution suggested new directions tor 
ools as well as churches. A number of Americans, 
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among jhem Jefferson and Noah Webster, pleaded for 
expanded state support, partly to ferret out the gifted'and 
virtuous who would, make up a republican ruling class. 
Jl^erson's educational scheme, covering a cornplex sys- 
tem that moved from infant schools to^oollege training, 
fartled to»recteive the support of the ComfrionWealth of Vir- 
ginia because the expense seemed too great. 

Good public schools cost i^ipney, and'the lack of it 
reitiained a stumlJling block for. many years. School re- 
fprrrters appealed to both thfe fears and hopes of reluctant 
tax'pSyers in their campaigns for public support. Horace 
Manrj, who became secretary to t^ie first Massachusetts 
Boar(^ Education in 1837 (and remained for more than 
ten y^rs) insisted* that effective education was the best 
gu&raifiee of social safety, as well as of personal 
fglfiHm^t. A , • ' 

. Republican institutions, he ^ote in'the iSSOs^ multiply 
temptations and quicken passions. "We must not add to . 
the impulsive, without also adding to th6 regulating 

; forces," he concluded, and compulsory ..school attend- 
ance, together with a state administered system of train- 
ing teachers, seemed indispensable to curjD the danger- 

* ous passions of the i^erican electorate. 



JUSTIFYING THE SCHOOLS 

iLike the family, schools could be justified as institk^ion's 
that enabled ambitious youngsters to adai^t to the compet- 
itive economic world, and that taught them to resist tfte 
pull of undesirable but popular social habits. Edupational 
I reformers veered rhetoricqlly:i)ack and forth. Qn the one 
hand ^educational training promoted skills that would as- 
sure economicjndependence. Perscinal wQalth, social 
standHug, emotional maturity, it was^argued, all rested 
upon a >olid footing in language, literature, logic, and 
mathematics. On the other hand, education would coun- 
teract the economic, political, and religious delusions that 
constantly threatened democratic society. 

Education in this sense was critical of the culture rather 
than simply adaptive. To be sure, the skills it developed 
had universal application — in the countirighouse as well 
ias the library — but it could also.be defended on the 
grounds that such skills had broader value. Having con- 
fronted and absorbed the best products of the human 
mind, young Americans would learn to demand higher 
standards of their politicians, their poets,^their philos- 
ophers and their architects. 



THE FAILURE OF THE SCHOOLS 

By the late 19th century, however, public\pducati6ri 
seemed to be doing ffttle to promote either resistance or 

. adaptation to society. The functions once performed by 
the family or the^guild had largely disappeared, and the 
schools Kad not taken lip the slack. Progressive educa- 
tors, led by John Dewey, G. Stanley Hall, and Frahcis 
Partner, attributed the failure to a blind allegiance to out- 
worn formal methods. Tha overcrowded, often unsan- 

^ it&ry schools, with .teach er$ who taught Ijy rriethods of 
memorization and recitation, did not prepare the children 
for the worid of industry and cities that awayted them. 
• Schools broke the continuity of the individual life cycle: 
they once had aided movement from one stage to 
another* Schtoor wt)rk seemed artificial and incompre- 
hensible to young students. The^ had no preparation for 
later responsibilities. Theschcija^^ a re- 

fuge nor an asylum, refornjef^^jied. Instead^. it should' 
be a miniature reconstruction of the vJorid outside, em- - 
ploying common objects and experiences and emphasiz- 
ing the collective social sk«ls that would aid adjustment to 
the factory, the urban neighborhood, the mass audience, 
arid the other isocial groups becoming common in the 
20th ceritury.' ! 

Aided by insights drawn from contempor'^ry psychol- 
ogists, refofrilers j^ond^mned an authoritarianism that 
was as out of plac^ inihe schopl room as it waS'in politics. 
A curriculum-bas^^prfthe cf]^'S neecjg rjie^nt respeifttinj 
the child's individSality and encouraging him to make c 
cisions based upon his own judgment hrid experience, 
education which upheld the unquestioned authority of tfl 
teacher did not produce good citizens. A specific body of 
knowledge was less important to citizenship than a so- 
cially usq|ful set of attitudes and, expectations. ♦ 

. The philosophy ' of adajptatidn has dorrfinated 20th cen- 
tury e)(:periments in American education. But inevitably, 
as school systems have grown larger and eqaipmentl^ 
more CQstty, bureaucratic necessity and economic con- 
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Its have dulled the sharp edge of^eariier hopes. Even 
during periods of^-bonsiderable ^ocial discoilterit and 
economic reversal, schools have been expected some- 
how to function temoothly and successfully, to prepafe the 
young foC entry mto real society and at the same time to 
be ihdependent of larger social problems. Increasingly, as 
they have gpown larger, high schools;' and colleges have 
become cjbmmunities of their own. Through sports, fra- 
temities anc< societies, student govemment, clubs, they 
have transmitted values and practices more effectively 
. than in the dassroom. 

Nevertheless targef attention continues to focus upon 
lormal instruction. Textbooks, teaching methods, Bible 
reading,, sex education, 'subversive' materials, have all 
aroused the ire of interested citizens. Because schools 
are, invested with so much responsibility fpr the nrminr 
, ten?ince of social order, they' continue to bh the crucial 
and contradictory syrpbol, both. of desires for mobility and, 
at th^ same tir^e, of an-okJ order of thfrigs requiring 
prptection. ; * 

THE SCHObLS AMD SOCIAL REFORM 

This is most dear in the debates over racial justice. IHfe 
twenty years since Brown vs. Soarof of Educatioa hS/e 
witnessed great progress and prolonged bickering, as 
desegregatipn has proceeded, the^ schools symbolize 
the problem which 18th century Arnerfcans wrestled with, 
and hoped ^hey had solved through the Constitution and 
th^Bilfdf Rights. ^ , -^ vf;,; 
, In a governmerrt foundejl qh fib|9Uter sovereignty, what 
happens when majority Wi^l'^la^ inalienable 
rights? Are schools to carry out fife vision of the local 
tommunity, or the. principles errioeOTled in our notion cf 
natural rights? In other words, are4chools to adapt to 
prevailing sodal drcumstances, or are they to critidzie 
and try to change inequitable arrangements? ' 

The issues are complex. The school is once again seen 
as a weapon to construct a new and different sodety. 
Witness the current agony over court-ordered bussing in 
airban school systems. The school can become once 
more an asylum, not an intellectual asylum to project - 
traditional knowledge; but. a soc/a/ asylum, a rT|icrocosm 
of Ideal rather than of existing contemporary social 
conditions. 

^ Increasingly, as thetiistorian Rowland Berthoff has ob- 
served, modern American schools are assuming the posi- 
tion of an estabfished Church; their monopoly is justified 

' by the fundamental tasks they perform and their relation- 
ship \q sodal peace. But just as issues of belief and 
o^anization plagued th^ older churches,, so the modem 
school is challenged by dissenters wlao'argue that salva- 
tion can be reached by many roads, and that toleration- 
through tax supportHs the best vyay of ensuring har- 
mony and progress. For so long a symbol of democratic 

, society, the public school is now being challenged by pro- 

* ponents of voucher systems who argue that a return to 
competition and priva|(ie management may be the solution 
°to 5odal as well as educational problems. / 
* Americans have jfiistorically emphasized the service 
functions- of educat^ri,\ but ^e may be witnessing the 
begirir^ings of a basic alteration in our attitudes. If remains 

^ tb be secfri whether public education can continue to pro- 
vide an*brtide of faith for the nation. ' 
^ ' ' ■ ; ' " V 
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16-PQPULAR CULTURE AS A REFLECTI6N 
OF AMERICAN CHAIiACTER 



Neil Harris 





HIGH BROW-MIDDLE BROW-LOW BROW. There has long been a split betweerrthe advocates of "high culture" and 




The search for an American culture has; gone on almost 
continuously since the early nineteenth Cefitijry. In the first 
flush of revolutionary enthusiasm, patriot fathers felt less 

; ?{i^pelled to demonstrate the national genius in art and 
>titerature, than they did in politics. ' 

' , The revolutionary cause, moreover* was cosmopolitan, 
not narrowly nationalistic. If^imed at nothing less than 
transforming the world. But by the early nineteenth century 
Americans identified the causfe of republicanism with the 
fate of the^Jnited States alone. Repeated disappointments 
in France, Erigland, and Latin America convinced many of 

* them that liberty woula continue to be persecuted every- 
j^her^ but in their own land" 

European hostility took particular forms. By the 1820s 
America's enemies could not deny the permanence of the 
Uniteai^tate^. The political fabric had 'survived fJespite 
predicAorlsiof failure. America's weakness, seem^&iow to 

■ lie in art raffrdc tha£) politics. » 
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. "Who reads an American book?"»Sidney Smith, an En-^- 
glish clergyman, gsked in 1820. "Inthefour quartei^sof the^' 
globe, who reads an American book? orgoefe; to ar Ameri- 
can play? or looks at an American picture or statue?" Raw, 
dull, uncouth, uninteresting, these were the adjectives 
European critics flung at American creative works. Stung 
by this abuse, American'' critics inflated the merits of 
home-grown artistic products. Backwoods poets became 
the equals ofKeats or Wordsworth,' while^ign painters and 
limniers were prdclaim^d youthful Michelangelos. 
•Despite the exaggerations of friendly *critics-and the 
helping hands<of patrons, most, of our eaHy/nineteenth 
century artists acknowledgetthe bitter truth: that America, 
with its size, wealth, and political destiny ^remained a bit 
player on the stage of vyorld culture. The treasure houise of 
the polite ajis— music, painting, sculpture, architecture 
— remained in Europe. Occasional American genius did 
appear, but as exceptions* ofteh resentful of their isolation. 
Taught by politics or religion to suspect the expen5e Of 
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• : ' , « U ^ 

wealth an(J energy ihatgreatBi^required, not many Ameri- 
cans regretted their. cutturar deprivation. The material 
' prosperity and technological progress of the United States 
seemed more sigpificant contributions to world civilization. 
Art would arrive later. By the time of our Centennial most . 
American artists, critics, and laymen agreed that a national 
culture was-desirat>le, but that it could come only through 
absorption'and in^tion of European models. . 

A NATIONAL CULTURE 

But hot all Americans subscribed to. this dubioiis stan- 
dard. Some decJared thgt Ameticans already had de- 
veloped a culture oif their owin and warned that imitation of 
Europe would prove disastrous. « * , 

In the 1840s a sculptor named Horatio Greenough ar^ 
gued for "Grisek principles, not Greek things," principles of 
fitness and efficiency he found embodied in American . 
locomotives^and clipper ships. His doctrine of func- 
tionalism was applauded by men like Emerson'who took 
Nature and no| Europe' for their muse. "Life'iSrOur dic- 
tionary," Emerson cried. If the American artist will consider 
"the climate, the soil, .the le ngth of the day, the wafits df the 
people, the tidbit and forrri of the government," he^^ed not' 
ifear European comparison. ' : ^ • 

In the la^r nineteenth century,- as the technologies of , 
engine.ering appropNated new methods and materials of 
.construction, Louis Sullivan and then Frank Lloyd Wright*^ 
took up where Greenough had left 0|ff. American skyscrap- 
ers, office buildings, railroad^statioi^s, prairie houses could 
become cfur cathedrals, palaces^ and old mSfeters. ^ 

HIGH CULTURE VS. POPUIaR CULTURE ^ 

But however ^loquiJnt th^^ words arnJ achievements, . 
5ullivan and^Wright did not cepj;ese9.t the majority vi|,w of 
culture. The guardians of taste, th* deferiflers ©f high. ^. 
ci^ilture, deterrflined w^iat wai? legitimate or illegitimate in ^ 
the arts. Painting and sculpture deserved respect^ nqt. . 
cartooning and rug-wSaving; Chinesei^jDottery could'^nter 
^e museum, jfontemporary book-binding woi4|l nQt; gpnd .'^ 
opera (sung ,fn •foreign' tongues') was admissible into the 
Pantrteon^of Cultur^ but musical»comee(y was not. By 
definition v^hatever wasipopular or widesprea(^' was 
suspect. 

The split bpiween what mostsAriierigans read, heai'd, 
and consumed, anol whaiicustodkins of^ulture considered 
worthy c|d produce reactions. ^ the 1920s students of 
American life like Lewi^ Mumford, Copstance Rourke, and 
Gilbert Seldes helped organise a counterattack. They 
defended ArnericarJ tolk tales, vaudeville, engineering, 
harjdicrafts as distinctive American contributions deserv- 
ing study and respect. Jnstead of berating Arhericanris for 
.falling below European standards, they urged that we try to 
uncover and evaluate our own originality. ^ ' 

Morejhan the energy and intelligence of critics con- 
tributed to the self-consciousne6s of American popular ; 
culture. Characteristically, a series of specific inve'htions 
and techrjplogies liberated native achievements from the 
restraint oif old categories.^ln film, -recording, rfi^dio and 
television,, vast and unformed audiences permitted the 
creation of new traditions. Certification came not from 
academic experts or learr>ed commentaries, but from the 
test of the marketplace: How did it.sell? 
► Aggressive merchandising techniques enjablecJ cultural 
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^ entrepreneurs to. reach^^noriVious audiences. And with 
them came influences rfiore decisive thap those exerted by 
chUrch, fainily, or school systems. Ironically, in' several 
decades America has paBsed from a society whoseculture 
was oyfefifhadowed by its political ideology, to a society 
^ilmost culturally top-heavy, its forms of expression shap-^ 
, Ing rather than reflecting standards of conduct and belief. 
To a large extent film and television have repl^aced school 
and oiltjrch as the shapers of public values. 

R^ASS media, MASScALTURt 

• ^ The po3\/er of the mass media^ that celhtral feature of 
contemporary popular culture, lies in their application 6f 
commercial values and methods. Image-making is sup- 
ported either by advertising othter products or through 
self-commergoration: The celebrity, thfe star system, the 

* talk show, the gol^ record? the ftscar, the Grammy and 
the EmiSriy, all are central to the Amerrcaa^e)*|Deriei?ice. 
They signify competition, the search for exposure, and th*^ 
desire^^.tQ^legitimate^oth through popularity. ♦ ^ 

Fashion|> fads, Snd cults spriri^ as easily from the tele- 
,visiqp screen and the phonograph records as profits return 
>^ to their promotors. Contemporary heroes develop their 
strength not^bnly from' politics, dtisi'ness, education, or 
religion, but feven more importantly from this wof Id of enters 
t|[inment and r^ws prodijction. Incijeasingly, our common 
expegence is«based yon these media of expres.sion and 
th^ 'Star^. Eras ar^ dated by their songs, their soap 
.operas, their films, and their sports heroes," packaged and 
"^p^eparedypr mass taste. ' ' . 

Howeve%divided by socialbiikground or political belief, 
^Americans'come together on the playing fields of mass 
consumption, united 1(1 the purchase of dreams of a better 
^ life. Thd genius for mechanical reproduction,. which foiMd 
its outlet ia the artifacts of America's .first industrial age , 
Cotton gins, steam engines, balloon frame houses — is 
now resolved through sound and Image. 

Popular culture defines as well as integrates: The size of 
the rpass market permits cultivatiort..of §ome variety; 
do-it-yourselfers, hobbyists, collectors, amateur musi- 
cisihs, college theatricals are integral parts of today 's popu- 
- lar culture. Indeed, many define themselves by their m*em- 
bership in such groups; ethnic, class, and political com- 
mitments are displayed by acts of audience participation. 

Despite its activist sectors, however, American culture is 
popular through consumption rather than production 
habits. It is th% cpde of the spectator rather than the per- 
former that i^'mo'st' powerful. And in its hostility to or vul- 
• garization of high -culture, its competitiveness, its em- 

* phasis on magriitude and measurement, and its certifying^ 
powers, this culture derives from the larger character of 
American society — it3 colonial grigins, its racial 
-heterogeneity, its capitalistic ethos and rapid mobility. 

'^'^ Dominated by priyate interests and private tastes, the 
world of popular cult^^i^ breaks; down old boundaries be- 
tween the sacred an(i|)rofane and invites new definitions. 
Called, variously, conservatiyg and revolutionary, instruc- 
tive and cliched, r^aiity-orjehled and reajity-denying, no 
generalization can cover thls,fg^im of self-absqrption.'But 
in the bicentenniatyearf Anterican involverpent in creating, 
manipulating, and consuming this empire of dreams and 
images appears to have greater contemporary; relevance 
than traditiorial political ideals. 

■ ,5- 5 / 



IT^HE RUGGED INDIVIDUALIST: 

THE SURVIVAL OF INDIVIDUALISM 
' IN A MASS SOCIETY 

V ♦ - . • * ' / jI^ ^ by'WpHHftrris 




^.TECHNOLOGICAL THREAT TO INDIVIDUALISM -'Rugged Kidiv^JInsm; faces neWc^Pg^ 



Americans -are probably less cdlg^ined by estab- 
lished institutions, attitudes and valres ^an .^p^le in 
^older societies. Of all the major social mn)9-'ij^ 
family, education, and stat^only the f tate^r^pjaSns ^ a 
powerful molder of choices. " " ^ 

Primarily through its economic mechanisnis*-:; 



gi^^ntic^rpc^^ Oo'hgi^ted cities and sub- 

urbs, maSs-'production* and bureaucrafcy, homogeneous 
communicattbfn^edia^rnothlog \%s^ th^n..mQdemization 



; V?* » -^-itself 



•^ucrv.cQ5fclitlons might ^eem tpTaybr IncliviGfualism, or 
at teasPHOie of its xharaderisticsA in b^ppdfejy wi^^ 



stru^ and t^a[ polid^'hirii^g^ 

r*!^lc .n"?^^^ '^^L^ "'^f^ P^^^S.^' ^f^;pec?ted;to th0mselves offUmCeSfc^^ 

styles. In the last two^decades the iivbral ohv<ii*impnt . ^-o^rkoitiiiir. Kru,^*A ^^ij _?r^^i J 



styles. In the last two^dec^des the 
has declared war against n^any/jj|Bj^ 
whid> differentiate the larger popuf^|K^^^ and s^ dis-' 
crimination, racial apd residentfetju^^idn, rl^^ous 
and economic tests for^organizallslrfiR^ 
invidious practices of schpols, clu^/fand corpdna^ons. 
The rights of the indlvidua^-juvpnij^: 6r aged, »biack pr 
wWte, man^or woman-:-have achieved gceater legal se- 
curity than ever before jn our histpry. . , * ' : 

And yet, few Americans appear to believe that^e 
posJSibilities of Individual choice have been incregsarfla 
the last hundred years. The desire for greater freecrc)m' 
seemslo clash with the conditions of life, and thepaSff is 
invariably romanticized as a better time. Only the most 
obvious victims of past injustices— blacks, native and his- 
panic Americans, Asians, women— fail to join the celebra- 
tion of freedoms lost. ' 



al 9d^nient^^ r,.V#^^^ private endives or t'^theiijcorttpanv of i^ 

II metftariifcms. . .\ ^ai?d friends., Jpcqt^ev*! called Ihts^ ^tat^' qf mf\dc ' ■ 
3e and s&A dis- vidualisni** and founlSif attainable^ l 
the age of^ Jackson! , v -''f ' 

Although Jtocqueville found ho equlvaiphtin the L)mte0 
^Sta^es for the castegi^tabllshed^ chMry^0$,^a^ pdtri- 

encciciptered 

> based morj9^o(f affection: tf?ian au^^ 
\ vdluntairy* ;as6odartions<Jather tfi 
.^gW/ches. Both,*, howeyeffy form ^ ' 
who Wished to eSDap^' 
their larger society. 

Bj the mid-tw^i^l 
thf^yltorld had becomJ 



THE THREAT TO PRIVACY 

The threat to privacy does not come from any particular 
group 9r institution. It lies in the growth of mass soci^, In 

38 



opportunities for recifeatiQn 
tner vacations, travel, 
spectator spprts, hobble 
and monotofly. But the 
, dictated adjustments, 
njftan) llf^'*v^re hard to 
One symbol of the 
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,rel(giphs; Were 
:&teltt|pported 
[S ^Op^i^^riGans 
pressure mi Kfufef(|h3f 

, this ability to retrei^J from' 
more difficult* Certainly the 
iear^'40 increase. S 
dubs. 'rrifflbs. tdgvi 
^ere€|^oM|i^afa^ 
their 3caje affl economy 
labits of urban (or sub- 

Iness was the tele- 



phone, In countle$${hunjb0lS otwfeiys the telephone aided 
bortifoil, ^seciirih^^ self-expression. No 

otHW pe^le^c^i>0djf>^ enthusiasm, or* fri^ 

aged it sp,,€W^jv©ly. B^^^ the telephone was. alsoT i^i 
jnStrun[ier|t rituais of withdrawal. Its 

aroses-^-prcwu calls, wrdrig numbers* 

interrupte^l iflinnper&-^as well as its dispersion— into boats 
trains, autbife^suggesied sofne of th^e problems; Teie 



rneasure it^^lf. against: Even pers0n|y|fd6ries, were diffi- 
^. cult to gaugfe. Symbols of material sjpfess continue Jd be 
•coveted, l)^ut rn a wortd, of big business and governnieht,- 
the relaticrtishipibbtween economic success individ- 
^^'ualismjsuncert 

W (some of which 

desiertd, in sjpfjp, frcfrn.19th century Utopias) and the re- 
cent surgq of ji;)t'erest irf Ghtni and.its extraordiiiarv dis- 



phones gave piBople more (*oices, |rid;^ran g play of sdciaf^^clisciplirte suggest that individualism' a^ a 

1®'^^^!J.^i^^u' ^'so made^ rrifarT^^^ less f^^ >|^v^!u^ anti a lifesty 



which? 



meaningful, by radically reducing the abSTty ^o; escape 
ciBctaih pressures, contacts, or contingencjes. 
Jf by individualism, then, we mean.the-ability.lo -with- ^ 
: draw to oneself, it has been severely diminished by one^ 
instruiti^nt whidh claimed to enhance it. .'\ r ' . ' ^ 

^^.^ : L^^ - 

IjndivlduaHsm possesses meaning 
. seemslo have shrunk: that' sense' of autocidmy and satis- 
' faifction;thaf men cduld gain fr&in feeling bigger thart the. a- 

ihstiti^iprts which served them. Up throygh the earlytwen-*/ 
' tieth .c^tury Ameirfcan ,lif©: seemed flexible. . ftefc^mers ' 
r't^OutdprQ^^ *pf basic? economic an'd political 

practices, -^aM proni^^^ older days'. As late as 

yWppdrov/ •V\filSph';s Ml9i2 campaign, national leaders . 
5 could attabk. bidjieiss drid .elaborate organization as evils . , 

im then^se^vers^^^ a. recollection of dif- 

vfef e»\t timeSv ln$t^^ vvef e relatively young. 

\ W& now liVe wjt^^ permainence that dims the 

Vrah'ge of;n'ew'|)dssibi cycles of life 

t ar^f' repetitive;; anb shapnet aiidacious plans. The new be- 

jc^mes old, an jndi- 
^vfdaals lojse ftie^^ g(ener:^ions have be- 

, jb^m6 cot^^^ of linijtatiohs,' The o'ptimi^rt) df an-Emer- 

spn pria vyrt^ heard, ^ind our* political dia- 

logue's are polfKjucted; within harro 
.has merged into tdoterm^ % ' . 

: Ant ther dar>ger tbJndiyidualism-^^ ComH&nce in - 
perso lal powej and adiievi^ments^has . come^^ 

vihe generalizattoh o'f clanger. Freeythoicftand'seff-'Suffic- 
ienc/ were yonce "nourished by j4 senSB of iapartness. 

; Threats agarhst liberty; and welfare could^ be -identified. 
■The memoi^ epitgmes of Arnericahindividu^lfsni— the 
Minute>^n, standing on Concord Green, the frontiers- 
man crosang^eCumberiand Gap with Daniel Boo^, 
the Union ^ the Horatio -Alqer businessman 

— w^fre combourids of pluck and luck, fortunate because ■ 

"^th^ir iWurs^^ coincided with momentous 

chdice^ theycjangers wer6 clear and visible: death in 
b^ttley^defeat/by Indian? or lilimate, business conquest by 

^mid^le^of this century, however, most Americans 
: difficult to specify the major threats to their happi- 
id security. Fears abouf dangerous conspiracies 
Kp^^sured some, but these (^44Sades have tended to be .4 
shfoft- lived and episodic, \iim%ther 4he enernies were 
Catholics, Communists, evolutionists, or hippies. 'Scape- 
goat thinking proved insufficient. No one group or event 
appeared responsible for personal insecurity, depression, 
or domestic unnappiness. Where there was no blame and 
no enertiy , individualism diminished, for it had nothing to 



EF 



di^ns and1ht^dependence,nflive ernphasized t^^^^ 
for p^Jljd^inteh^ention,:and'fbr:cdU^ 
leipslil]^.healthicar^,crim 

' V ' SUFT/IVAL OF TO^lpeAi: i ^ 

, w , ^d yet,*aespite the checks that m'di^ 

upon Radical -jr^ividMlfsm^^ and the ^yrfadng pf alte^V 
*Tiat^ ^S(pn9, most Ar^^ericans renlain cdmmitteii to an *^^ 




, ambitiorf aW ^yancemdmrC'stin* holds people: .togethlf. ; 
*^ S^jct^five yearjs ago:.feierbert*pr.oly, the,i)rophBt of Thec>^ ; : 

; dore^ooselfelt's brand df Progt^BS^iyismValled ofv Amer-.^ . 
\> jpans td atD»n5^rTirteij[<^reanriS''(^^^ -f V 

anil to^ ^^bordipate the' individufiiKto the demahd .of a 
, ^ •'ddminanlbahd cpnsWctiye;r\jationa^^ . 

: Croly prpphe&ied, lioulpl msi^e itsilly^Vespbii^te fdr a V • 
^ ;3Tl<Kajteferid^ially desira!bt^ d^tributipd^W^^ . ' ^ t 

'* ..4>Crp^caWer(ig^ 

• < •publi6 cbmmi^eiw, andja whole range 'o^prograyms .d^^^^^ 
t signed to minimize ecohoniic,-.ands|oa9!^i^aeqia^^ 
,\ ii^jividaa^ suWgfc as &n iaiH^i: ^ft^ll kindfe:iS$ rpoyemente ' 
: Jes^fy tdBvm^ and .ec6t8|y im^ for 

'examplern^ve niany souroai, and. demand cpUective 
6oldtiGjis^t3#ope £|f their dnif motives is to prijtfct pia. 
ture as a^esting place and refuge for the^ndividual; *an 
^^D^ pr/or/t/e|. i^. 

"icans i^ist tbgit. th ^ 



of yipleht crime, Ti|||fcns.. dfv^me^ , 
tip posses firearm9'is s^'tpagicj:'' 



m 



stlhgl ^ 

part of theiajKic id JIBi^. Thl^advantag^fdf rri^ 
seem under^iable, yet thAowrtejship anWopef^ao;^^ 
iiiTSLdominaqt goal. Cdmputeni 
3ves<Jrppping'ti'"^ '--^ 
'iph'*^ >^fiO{i|eratt&ck*;h^ye 
tional regentm jMf fpervfeic^^and^ifWa^Toi 
' : It is difficyJt, oUxjuf se, in a .workJ bf cred 
phone numbers,, afld fin^ef prints.Hor iridfVTddalism 
anijinymity^to survive. But if most Americanos adjust 
kingdom of digts s^pd d^ers.#fey still cling toTolder no- 
tions pf pefeoqal st)vereigntj^ significant Ameria^dh 
forrn^the. We§t^n-^dulges this cda^nuins ^0r\\-^' 
; ration for persofTigl hJpim and the exjffl^ of the. self- 
suffidient individual ^ ' ^ • ^ ^ - * 
Is indiyidualism likely to'flourish<jjfi ajwortrfincreasirtely 
ddnninated by comple)^publicJnstjtutidB? WiUJihe placmg 
of limits on will and. acJii5h actiM|lly 
: variety and personal fulfillmept?«Drr1 in a colonial, revolu- 
tion, Anrlerica defined its freedoms outrtde^the-rituals, 
/structures, and forrtialities.Qf-traditionarsQcieties. The 
qu^tion todayj^i^ whether sociardistfrplifie and individual 
desire cari;^ircd^exist creativefy in the Anieijcan republic 
df 1976,^dljey6nd. * 
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—AMERICAN VALUES: PEM^ANENCE 
AND CHANGE 



By Dahiei:Aaronand ^ep Weinste^ 




•INHERITORS OF THE PAST. JUDGES OF THE FUTURE, pur own response 



We are celebrating our Bicentennial at a time when 
observers of all political persuasions see a Dis-United 
States, a country made up pf feuding 'tribal grjoups,' even ^ 
as ourjeaders resort to a rhetoric of consensus and ur^e * ' 
us to pursue, cbmmon.ends. ^ r 

Is consensus possible when partisans of e%inic, racial, 
.and even $exual grbups add their voices to the social 
discord? Are the current agitations merely the aftermath 
of the Vretnam diSastfer and a generation of *Cold VWar 
' stalemate? IsJWatergate a calse? A symptom? Is the 
Unitecl States, in shdrt, suffering from an overdue ah^ 
safutary case of collective uncertainty (which is curat^le) 
or; as- some doomsters insist, from an rrreft/ersibie and 
terminal national ailment? . . . 

There are no simple answers to these questions, or^o 
others raised in the previous seventeeri essays on the 
molding of Arrierican values piresented in this s^tpes. 
Messers Wfeinstein, Hellbroner, Samuelson, LaFefeer, 
and Harris have not tried to sugar-coat the fsfcts <pf *tb 
understate Americans, predicament. They have skillfully 
described^ the sodo^economic sighs of the national ill*i^" 
ness; they have pointed out its global manifestations.** 

■ N. • ■ ... ■ , 



to Change today "wij||fJeferpriine|h^^ nature of .our countrY in the years ahead. 

Their diagnofi^ of th6;Unitqi(f Stat^^^^ American^ 
people is farlfprii reAsu^g.jl * 
A runaway econ6rnj|^ggfSsi to rationalize its opera- 

^tions and aim^vith ^Kre*mment penodiQafiy intruding to 
y hinder rather flSri to help the process! Millions of citizens 

' appear disconwrted and anxious during bgth their work- 
ing and leisure hours and ar#nQ. longer buoyed up by 
rising expefctarons of the good life. Traditional patterns of 
authority. once neflected in family structure, work habits, 
church attendance, economic behavior, and ^stems of 
thought are disintegrating. 

. THE VELOCITY OE CHANGE 



So convulsive have^the changdfe^been in recent years, 
so numerous the attSra^ns, that the velocity of change 
ifeelf, regardless -of its co>iseq^jences, is'^a terrifying as- 
pact. The media itself seems to exercise an authority of its 
reshape the values of.countljpss people every day, and no. 
iTfachinery.has yet evolved (o control or modify their im^ " 
pact. Jhe media itself seems to exercise an aiittiority of its 
own beyond the powers of it^ alleged directors. . 
• The youth culture, the drug culture, new family modes, 

' . ' ' ^ 41 



computer technolqgy, the sexual revolution, strain the 
sntall measure 6f social cohesion which tenupysly binds 
our society. Tensions within communities multiply. They 

^ threaten the delicate adjustments that in the past fcfstered 
neighborly coexistence. Specfal interest groups— ethnic, 
racial, sexual, Gnomic, political— calling .for their own 
brands of liberty, equality^' and'democracy, periodically 
ruffle the social waters. ' 

These are some of thevreasons,^ perhaps, why many 
sodal and political theofistts iri and oift of the academic 

" scene now cbncludp that the country is sinking beneath 
^ the weight of its^btfWens. Minority pressures, it is claimed, 
^ are extending ever further the functions of ^a goverhment 

■ already dangerously overextended and, in the ^Irocess, 
eroding the liberties of thie majority>To the more darkly 
pessimistic^ffhese vieyvers-with-glann, the violent trar^- 
forpoations in our society onV aggravate economic and 
pelitical cJisease and threaten to bring qloWn our 
instituti(;yisl^ - 

. Some think our age is unique in the magnitude and 
: rapidity of the social changes it is undergoing. Whether so 
or not; it is not the first time that the Umted States has 
confronted comparatively rapid transforni^tion in values 
arid institutions. These earlier experiences can sen/e, if 

• not as guides to the presently perplexed, then at least as 
reminders that the country has managed to sun/ive iti 
crises In the past without destroying its constitutional 

foundations. All f|ve writers in this series provide evidence 
to show hovy new and unanticipated changes occurring in 
our history reshaped existing institutions and create^ new 
social and i^pnomic pattems without resort to revofution- 
ary solution^;- ^ ^ 



■ROM THE PAST 

But what qjih history t^l us^of the thoughts and emo- 
tions of Ahien'cahs who lived through these risky periods 
of transition? . 

It is instructive to recall a well-known figure of more 
than a century who returned to his native land in 1865 
after spending almost-a decade abroad. The post-Civil 
War scene stunned this American, Henry 
Adams—historian and man of letters, and descendant of ^ 
tvyo Presidents. The pre-war republic he, remembered 
with miXQd feelings "wa^ always trying, almost^ blindly; 
as an earfhworm^ to realiie and understand itself; to catch 
up with its owri head, and tvyist about in search of its tail.-- 
Society offeree! the profile of a long, straggling caravaft, 
stretching loosely towdrd the prairies, its few score of 
'leaders far jn advance and its millions of immigrants, ne^ 
groes, and ^Indians far in the rear, somewhat in archaic 
time." ' 

^A(Jams tells us that he felt less estranged from that 
^^afife*^^ world than he did from the industrialized ' 
i^Emfferica which procjuced such drastic alterations in 
American life. He portrayed himself as a hapless, "sur- 
vivor" from a lost agrarian ^sodety: "he twist^d.about, in 
vain, to recover his. starting pojnt; he could no longer see 
his own trail . . . His worid was dead . . , He- had l^een 
unfairiy /forced off the track, and must get back into it as 
besthecogid/' . 

Adams' determination 4o confron|,;^as beist he coulcf" 
his -own era's traumatic changes suggests a: response to 
th^ challenge faced by Americans in the -Bicentenrykl 
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year who confront an equally, transformed "post-industrial 
world." Like. us, he had begun to question the notion of 
"Progress" or "Grpwth" as absolute goods and to distrust 
the humanitarian hopes of the 18th century. , Tl^ 
Enlightenment of the 18th century tiad done mpch 
ameliorat^^entury^old abuses; It had intrpduceS 
cdnstiytional government, pr^Bpared the climate for free 
public veducation; universal suffrage, a, more rtirmane 
treatment of the criminal and the insane. 

ButlMhej|5S^ a techno|ogj?cal revolution ac- 

companied Huma^^ refprms with its "mannJisplacing 
mechariisms'v'' iri llevyis Mumford'4 phrase, and the en- 
^ shrinenrT§nt^ that Science, Invention,. 

Technology- PfbSreSs.^W^^^ interchangeable words. 
Adams* ex pressed the fear.thaj Sgierice wouia ultimately 
blow up the worid, a prophecy less-bizarre today than it 
was when he made-it. He also doubted, given the 6||j^ 
accelerating pace of technolbgical advance, wh^^jP 
enough mind-power could be generated to slowdown the 
Tate) 6f change and to control its social and cultural 
cori^equjences. ' / \ ^ , 

JRESPONDING TaCHANGE 

« Our own response to change need be neither passive 
nor hysterical, but we can no longer daim immunity from 
the penalties other nations have suffered for their failures 
and bluiiderings. It is unlikely that Am6rican society will 
be consumed in the apocalypse eageriy awaited in some . 
quarters during the chaotic Sixties, and it is premature to 
act as if the Day of Doom, is bne week away. Barring 
some Avorid catastrophe, the nation will probably not em- 
bark on any revolutionary course, and we can expect in; 
the coming years the usual series of expected and dhex- 
pected gains and setbacks. 

Americans already are more moderate in their aispira- 
tions (given the realities of the current recession) than the 
previous generation and readier to adjust to ^ Society of 
limited gwwth. No doubt we shall continue to wash our 
dirty Ifnen in public and cany on our noisy internal debate. 
"There afi^f after all (as Daniel Moynihan, our Ambas- 
sador to the United Nations, remari<ed) two'^kinds of polit- 
ical regimes:' those whose crimes you read about in his- 

^tdry books, and those whose crimes ypujead libout in' 
newspapers^Ours is of the letter, less common kind." 

As the Bicentennial approaches, we might with some 
justification strike a moderately affirmative note in^ assess- 
ing the present and future conditton of American life. V\te 
can be self-critical without being self-destruc^ve, reject - 

• the illusion of an 'exceptional' mission^ role foj^j^ni- * 
ted States in a ^isordieriy,world of contending^^Hji^t- 
ismi, while a\ the same time BcknoWledg^^Bn- 
^shamedly the best aspects of our heritage. 
V^Hbw; we face up to our responsibilitl^sr will be judged 
kindly or harshly by our postewiy at some future 
Super-Anniversary. But if the^istoric processes so ably 
described in ogr newspaper. series continue, the futiJre of 
the country in all likelihood, wilj be no less turbulent and 
changing than its past. It i$ tobe hoped that oursuccfes^- - 
ors can Ipok upon us (tp reVert to a point We made when 
introducing this series) :not only as a sometimes foolish 
and forgetful pebplej|4t also as a people which faced up 
to: its natural and n«-made crises with determination 
and composure. ' 
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COURSES BY KE^JSPAPER 
AMERICAN JSSlifiS ^ORUM II: 

;the molding of' American value^ 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 



Midterm 6xam 



1 Kour 



•^Assembly line," "alienation," ''labor underclass," "work ethfc," 
''blue 'collar claSg," "mixed economy," "free private enterprise, '"^ 
"stagflation," "^soldtionsm," "the Imperial Presidency," ."revolu 
'"individualism," "socialization," "Innelr-directed 



lution," 



"^^^^ concepts have figured profK^nently iti your reading. 

Choose any THREE of them and write an essay bn a topic which will 
(1) define their meaning and, jignif IcaAce,* -(2) relate them to 
specific issues /or events past or present,' and (3) discuss their 
relevance, lf.any,v,t<^ the molding of lAinetlcan values. • ■ ' ' ^ 



Fina;^Exam_ > . . . ' , . s - . 1 ji^^^ ' ' 

Neil Harris concludes that "despite the^^cliecks modern life has placed 
.upon f)ract^l lndiT?idu4lism, arid the surfacing t^f alternative visions,- 
most.Ajnericanp rlmftin committed te .an ideal socieCy. that maximizes : \ 
Individual choices and ^jg^rmits men and .Women to rise or, fall by their 
own efforts." ■ ^ . ' ' 

; ^ ' ^ * ' . . ■ V • ; 'o ' • 

Do ybu agree? Would Meggers, /Heilbtoner, Samuelsony^Qnd LaJ^^ber ' 

concur with Harris assertion? In your essay, nake 4 case i%^^^or against 
this statement or quialify it in' any way you see tit. Draw ybtir'^ \ 
illustrations, as much as possible^, from the assigned- readingdi. ^ 
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rCOURSES'BY.NEWSPAPER 



W> ^(JOURSES BY NEWSPAPER 

AMERICAN fsSUES ^FpRUM ll . . . 
"The Molding of Afliertcan. Values" ^ 

Mid -Term Exam 



Iv-. Jefferson ^yiemoojf^ ideal was a tru6 reality:* for all Americans , , 
Ci) in 1776; (2) .whi^n'^the United States celebra^^^^ its^'semi^centenijial" 
y^^n M2(>; (3) at tH^.It^^e of the centennial celebration in 1876; tA) r^ver. 

' ' ' ' "if. ' ' ♦ " ' ^ 

^ 2. The m^jof^, change. iln the Americ^^ since tfhef colonial 

period is (l)*t'he 3hift from agriculture to bccupations no lofiger closely 

related to nature; (2) the severe reduction in iftrban occupa^tions; (3) the 

^ub^^titution.of small, family farms for large--scale farming; (4) the 

.displacement of "service" occup^til^ns by production jobs. 

3.. The latest development in ^he Amer'icah work experience is (1) the 
brutality pf work in the steel-^ills^ (2) the introduction of the assembly 
lines; (3) the predonii^nance 6f "white collar" work; (4) the development ^- 
of the I^well system. " " . * . » 



4. ■ In colonial America (1) hire^l .labor fcras readily available; (2) land 
was diflicult to acquire; (3) labor was scarce; (4) land,and labor were 
equally obtainable. * ^ * , C 



-5. The weak "underclass" of labor in the United States, as .Hellbroner ' 
.^ ngtes has-been made up of (1) slaves^ women, children," and skilled workers; ^ 
(2) skilled workers,, •slaves, women, and immigrants; (3) skilled workers, * 
'women, children, and immigrants; (4) slaves » wpmen, and limnigrants; * 

6. Which otie of the following fdctot'S did not help to shape the American 
^ "work ethic"? -Ci) r el igiou is- attitudes; (2): the demahds of American 

employers; (3) ecjlomic necessity; (4)/ lack of opportunity to getahead. 

7. .Evidence of ^d^spfead; "moonlighting", supports the argument thatxl^ 




'n work ethic (1) remai 
abandoned; (4) now 



strong;, X2) has weakened; 
^p^ies only to igr&fessionlQ.^^/^^ 

ity," Heilbronef; means 
job i-s offered; Q) increasingly 



tradi:4:ional Amer 

f (3) has bee 

^. . , 

" 8.- JBy /'thd^rJ^ijjg^ of jab dec 

\ CD increasing willingness to take what^__ , 

high«-perfcrmanc1& standards required o^workers; (3) in6r6asi5ig reJLuctance 
to take ^'^.npleasant^ lax\performarice' 
stan4ai^d$ ?<^q.ulf ed^ ^ ^ ' ■ -'^ . ■ r- ' , - . 

9:. A pure "free enterprise" e^onpmic system is based on the Iff ee operaticjn 
of forces qf supply and demand (1^ without any. gbvermrietit intlerf erence; 
(2) .with ^oyernpent protection of manufacturing ^through tariff legislature; 
(8>;i,with tax ^incentives- ;tp encourage, business activity; (4) w^ithin a ma;r^et 
-"--rjt^cj closely regulated by * . 
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.^^ ' • • ^ . ' ■' ■ - \ . ^ <^ . 

♦American Issues Poruitt ' ^ , > '^^ 

"The J^bld'ing of American Valtjies" - , . > 

Mid-Term Efetnination * ^ • * .^"^ . . .. 

(.-Page-Za.. , : ■.. - ■ / ■ ' . \ 

^ 10,^ In 1929^ which one of \hd folldwing- characteristics was not true of 
An^^rican mairket capitalism?* (1) periodic business cycles; (2) low average 
•llyirlg standards;* (3) monopoly: (4) inade<^uate retirement sysfiems for 
Wo'rkers.. i ■ * ' ' ' . • ■ 

11. The majQr« shift to a "mixed economy" in the United States came 
' (1) before 1900; (2) after World War I; (3) during the 1930s; (4) after 
^ . -.World Wkr II. V . ■ ^ : c ; < . ^• 

^- . 12. Samuelsori observes that our welfare state "mixed ■ Aonomy" has not 
'I fulfilled its promises. Whi^hijijpne of the following is rfot one of the 

' \ \ factors he cites- to su^poicvt that olpservation? (1) the relative distri- 
^ \/ biition of income has changed little' since 1945;. (2) industrial concentration 
■\ has diminished significantly; (3) government regulatory commissions have 

I . i^rformed poorly; ^j[4)' the mod^ern economic system has become more rigid 

X ■ an4 inflexible, as evidenced by recent "stagflation." 

' \ t ^ ' ■ 

' ^ ^- • > . • ■ . ''^-^ . . . . 

I ;13. Arguments in support of advertising Include all of the following . 

c \ . / except ; (1) our system of' free 'p^?ess, and open radid'^ and televisibii 

V|depends on advertising;.. (2) advertising on the whole reduce^ competition 

\l ambng. firms; (3), advertising is a nece'ssiary mechanism in the modern <. . 

* 'i economy; (4), advertising helps consumers to learn o£ worthy produces. 

In the United States, "^ovetninent action regarding advertising 
jMl) includes regulations regarding product?' health' hazards^ and claims; 
'^2) includes special taxes on advertising; . (3) includes direct subsidies 
€0 advertising; (4) observes a strict Vhands off".policy. ; 

\ / 15v Which one, of the fpllowing factors does Samuel soti, cite in. his ^nai^ysis 
of continued American 'ecpnomic growth? .(1) the rate ®of U.S.; population 
' growth 'contlriues to*' rise; ,(2) duriiie the-next twenty-five yefars, the U.S. * 
. ? per. daplta r^l/ Income will probaJHRy Recline; (3) world' economic output 
i&^'now growing at a rate |;|Lgher thOT .'tjiat of a century ago; (4) other ^ 
• nations cannot hope to eq^l or exceed the American level of affluence-. 

16. On the whole, Ayerlfean frontier agr icui,ture '(1) 'required a large 
t^, \ K capital investment J ^(2) .:|Ltiitially r^quj(j;r.ed exhausting^- toil and hardship; 
/ *,(3) seldom^ involved 'accessory occupi^iti^ns like "hunt fishing, lumbering; 

•i: ^ , (4) result?ed in little ultimate profit to "t?he farmer. 



,17.1 >^dern.ro^ Is no longer dependent dn/^the 

vweathei:;. (2) ./equire^ ^ large clpital investment ; (3) requires a much \ 
j shcirter w^^ for the* farmet during tihe harvest ' seagqn; (4)( fequire* 

litatle . Ir^ the way of business management skills and procedures. ' ; - 

v:;.-'. 'r';,;.'; .1. ■ , • . . , . . / ■ ' ^ ^ 

IQi.- ;F6rpjeir dgr (1) adj^ste* easily to the work 'Ijabits' 

Xe^^xxited ih factories; (2),'resistQ(i the strict discipline induistrial! 
eni^oy^ (^) welcomed theVa^Dw specialization of" tasks -in 

;*4 factory ' w^r^fc^ (4) seldotn made acceptatl^ rectory workers. ' 
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'. y^X^^it^^ (2),'resistQ(i *ibe * 

^ If eini^ (^) welcomed theVa^ 

' '^^i ^^^^ (4) seldotn made acceptatl^ 
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• '"The Molding of American Values'ljr ' ^ 
Hid -Term" Examinaft ion . . \ \ " ' 

?age.3. •'■^ - y . -a. / • y ■. • : 

19'. Most ^ssembly-linV workers according tdi ffell and Serri'n, * (1) £ake 
. personal ''pride in their jproduct; (-2^) find\their work djull and boring; . 

(3) find their work no less bri^tish and darigejbus than turn-of-the-^, . ^ ' ^ 
century steel mill w6rk; -(4)^ have no^feari of Increased automation. /. 

20. Although child labor was cpmmon bfef ore it was /outlawed in therlat||^ 
1930s, (1)* few girls were em]^loyed*ipUtsidie tKe home; (2) chlldiren Seldom 
worked in the mine ^; (3) safety regulations /jprotected working children * 

,^ fifom hazardous occupations; (40 chi,ldfen were paid less than adult workers., 

' i . ■ • . ' ■ ' •' : - ' . • " ■ . • ■ ' ^ " V • 

21. The Lynds' study of ^^'Middle town" In the 1920s found that the primary : 
Satisfaction gained from woi;k was (1) the sense ^f -craftsmanship^ , « . ; ' 

• J[2) tl>d experi^ence qf group solidarity; (3):^^^^^ and. creativity ' - 
<^ of the work itself ; (4) the money received- for it. ^ - ^ 

/ •■ ' . / ' ■ ■■ . ■".-■/■•^ V ■•' / 

22. "Post-industrial society" is characterized by (1). close association * 
with nature, with most people again employed' in ag;ricu^lture and other * / 
extractive industries; * (2) service econpmy, with most people employed , *' 
in bjue-collar^ occupations; (3)/^^Ticr^ indtyidualism, with public » 

. mechanisms playing a lesser rqXe^i^n. the allocation of goods and services; <, 

(4) a servfce economy, in whichc^tli^ quality of life, as measured by the ^ ' 
health, education, recreatipn^ and*cultural/sfervlc?es provided everyone, 

becomes a j^rimary concern. ■ . 

\ . ■ ■/ ' V- ■ - ■ ■ '.^-^ ; -.^ : 

23. ' In "theoryjfJjthe central mechanism o£ free private enterprise capitalism 

\s (1) competition; (2) social justice; (3) monopoly;: (4) govetxuuentV ^ - '* \, 
♦ V intervention^ ^ ^ ^ . 

24. Free enterprise economic 'theory /asserts that .individual cipices 
automatically result in maximum satisfaction at minimum cos(&; , Cri'tias 
from Henry Dema^est LJ.oyd«to Ralph Nader have argued' thaii free, <3hoice" 

' does not in fact prevail in the American ecotlbmy because' Qf (>) t^ie in- > * 
compatibildty of state and federal regulatory lawsV (2) tlfe ci^-^Jluroat 
competition among small entrepreneurs; (3) the power of nKxnopOiiy^ iombinr ' '\, • /: 
ations 4nd>,giant- corporaji^otfsto control the market and influehpe'Mv^i^ent;/* 
i tKe inability' of suppliers tp charge "all the traffic will :be^V^ 

ill Conwell, ja^iratfo Alg O^rnegie, and" Herbert Hoover ' 4 

I (1) a bei^fcJ^K the fed'eral government 'is -obligation to as'sist, " '*^.':/''; . % - 



25. Russe 
ilX shared 

r^edy individuals; j^l^^j^^^ in the individual 's ability to succeed 
\ ^: through self-relianc^l^n^^ (3) an awareness of the Social coasts-. 

• . of ^^teciL^n^ (4) a critical attitude Regarding the ' 

effects ox business combinations ^^^^the market place.\ / *, ^^,4;^:'^ 

26. '. in his Commonweal'th Club 'campiftign speecH in .1^32,/^^rankl'in .Rop^eveit / ' 
ry' ^argued £hat (1) vo^unt^ry organizations a'nd'^ state, and local gaveriimfent*\ 

H'l r*.^^"*™^^ ^^"^i'^ ^^spo^si^l® providing nnemplo3mient relief ;/ (^) socialism ' ( • 
■A' ?;:'>5li^^s the onlJ)^ answer tp depressip^^ei:ohomic problems; .(3) the federal * 
./ gbyerninent /miist att to protect 4the;. economic rights of the^ndividual; 
\(4), the federal government shduld acce^J; responslibility £qr providing 

N, ' relief but must never resort to bu'sinesB ^nd f inane ial , regulation. • / 

O • ■ " ■ * • ' r • ■ .^"^ , ■ • • • / ■ 
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27^* Accordlng^to David hotter, in otir "society of abun<fence" 
(1) advertising's encotufagement of a consumer mentality has no cultural 
ill effects;^ (2) advertising adequately fulfills its responsibility as an 
"in^tlitution for social contrql";^ (3) advertising negatiyely influ'ences 
popular f standards %^nd values .when it shapes the content of the magazines- 
and media pro gtams it finances; (4) advertising helps to' discourage 
materialistic attitudes. 



28. In the United States, economic growth (1) has been^ continuing \ 
teality, but was alwdys considered ,a^deba table objective; (2) was seldom ; 
possible, although most Americans faVored it; (3) h^SspAiy occurred in ; 
tlie last>twenty years and raised no S|eriaus questions regarding its benefits; 
.(4i)^*has been. a continuing reality And ati acceptable objective, but -many rj 
Americans now ask whether it can or should continue. , / * . ^ * 

* " ' ' ' » ^ * , * ' i 

29. According to Robert Heilbroner, the "ecological crisis" (1) involves ■ f 
only environmental pollution; (2) affects Qnly the developed countries; 

(3); ^ffects .both developed and undeveloped countries; (4) affects only 

the undeveloped countries. ^ 9 ■ 

30. ^ ^Economists criticize the M.I.T; *%lmits to Growth" study because 
(1) it fails to' consider ^he population explosion; (2) it fails to ta^ke 

'into account the wprkings of theKprice'^gys^tein in adjusting to supply and 
demand; (3) it^ overemphasizes public opinion; polls; (4) it does not use 
modern computer modeling techniques. 
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Wfii'^Vpi th.^. ioia^wW does not characterize' the American work experlencer 
- U; weik.lab^r bargaining position of minorities and Women; (2) an 
•' ^^^f^Wal^y.^tr^ong/'v^l^ ethic"; (3) the early development of strong labor 

unL^oTiff^~^(M-^ current^ growing percentage of^servlce occupations kn the "total 
pwoSk f^rce. > . 

i / ' ' . ■ 

2. '4 Jhe American 

i2p /a I'mlxed;.^obn^y" ; (3) a "planned" economy ; " (4) a "mercantilist'^ Economy 

apply to American adVe'ra^lng? , 

s . , V -I . — - modern economy; (2) ±t. Influences 

/ultural stanJa,rds; . (3) rft finances free press, radio and .television; (4) ix, 
is government -controlled /through taxation. . ^ . 



ec^omlc. system today is a- (1) pure "free enterprise", economy ; 



,4. According to Walter LaFeb.er , a mood of crisis and a sense of insecurity 
I characterized. American national life- (l>_^oi^ln the early years of 'the Republic 
rmore of^en than not throughout- our histoVyij^j) oply .occasionally ; (4) only 
ree^tly . ► . . 

^5. The American Revolution, was (1) more a^)^S^(?olbnlal war for independence 
than a social revolution;^ (2)..more a' social, revotti^on than an anti-colonial 
war for independence;; (3) a^ much a^ social revolution as an anti-colonial war 
fbr.,lridependpnce; (4) neither a social revolution nor an anti-colonial war for 
. independence: 

' . - * - V ' i' , 

-6. Regarding revolutions in other Countries, Americans Ijave (l) consistently 
supported other natfons ' rlghf to revolution; (2) tended to sympathize with 
and-support revolutions abroad; (3) tended to oppose jrfevolutlons abroad; 
(4) generally remained lndj.fferent to tevolutlcJns abroad. 

' 7. The balance of ^wer to control forelgh policy between Congresg and the 
presidency (1) shifted significantly, in favor of the presidency before 1820; 
lk\<2) shifted significantly In favor of . the ^Congress before World War I; (3)' 

Shifted significantly Ih. favor of the presidency during Franklin Roosevelt's 
^•administration; (4) shiftjed significantly, in favor of itl|p Congress during 

.."^iyndon rJidlinaon's preisldency. * * » ' • 

.', d,-. Xlie fjstltution of the' family fn America (D^lfe'strengthened by the 
•abundance of, land for settlement; (2) • Was^eakene^ af ter the Revolution by .. 
'.doctrinpa of individualism and personal fulf lllmeht/ (3) was unaffected by 



rising dWc 
has not^^^etf 



~— I — ■^•■■'■^■^•">-»t».< was uiiaJ.J.1 

j; (4) has "V^eakened, but t^e'^value of marriage : 

istioned; • ' '.^i' > < 
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9/^.The .roletpf the church in Anierii;i?nylif e- hadV(l) from one whi<^h 

emphasized personal development ^tipjVi^ *that now stresses communal responsi- 
biUty; <2) strengthened in Qompar^^ role in the colonital periffxl^ 

(3) chian^ed from one which stressed cbmmunal responsibility to one that ilpw ' 
emphasizes' p^rsotial development r-*; (4), ;i:remained strong by equally stressing, 
personal developmient and communal ; responsibility . 

'10. Before the nineteenth 6entuir^,^r public education in America was (1) . * 
jun<:ommon outside" of New Englknd; (2) well established in all areas of the 
country; ^ (3) availabie 6nlj^^. to tlie uncommonly gifted; (4) generally con- 1 
^td'eried a necessary tax.:expe^se in order to develop an informed citizenry . 

• ^.'S- ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . '^^ ; ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ . • : ' . ^ 

••■3' - ' ' y <m • . » 

11. 'Late ninejtee)fttli-century American educational reformers advocated (1) 

a nreturn to memorization an^i recitation; (2) an emphasis pn classical studies; 

(3) { majcing -iaqhobling relevant to the real world; (4) abandonmeint of. "pro- 
gressive ediication" theories and practiced. 

12/ viFor Americans, popular culture today is characteriated by all of the, 
following except ; (1^ the dominant role of the iiiass media; (2) coimnercial 
values and methods i (3) active production and participation by most Americaijs; 

(4) passive consumption habits in most Americans. 

13. According to Neil Harris, public values today are shaped primarily by (1) 
the schools; (2) the churches; (3) film and television; (4) political activity 

14. In modern America, individualism (1) remaitis undiluted, in practice; (2) 
has been strengthened by the growth of masa society;- (3) is no longer ^n . - . * 
objective for most Americans; (4) survives as a vital^ideal. 

'15. Histarical evidence shows that American values and institutions :(1) have 
often been reshaped. in the pa6t; (2) have remained constant throughout our / 
history; , (3) are only nov beginning to change; (4) cannot be changed without 
resort to revolutionary solutions. 

16. Which of the following does not apply to pre-industrial socie^t^f? ♦ (1) 
life closely tied to the rhythms of nature; (2) a high percentage of workers 
employed in agriculture; (3) a high material standard of livings (4) low . 
productivity, per wbVker-hour. : ' , 

17. American free enterprise capitalism has been criticized for (1) placing 
human values before prof its; (2) allowing monopoly combinations to persist; 
(3) reiusing to allow any government assistance to business; (4) failing;' to ^i, 
stimulate consumer demand through advertising. . ! !/ 

• ;. : ' . ' ^^.y,' ■ ' • . , ■ ■ ■ , , • 7 . 

18^ Continued economijp growth (1) will have no environmental impact; (2) 
will not aflect wof Id^^resources; (3) -Vill not involve the price isystem 
mechanism; (4) is njgfV longer an unquesti:oned. objective. 
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to avoid political connec^tions with them by havina as HtMo ^!^„Wh» i" i 7 
.tionff rwith them a's Dossibie- V^V^o '^^^^"S little commercial rela- 

wh;h we%if foih^%''3J^ policy most significantly 

when we (1) fought Spdln ana acquired overseas territories in 1898- m 
signed tHe Treaty of Versailles joined the league of NatLns iA inl' 
joined the United Nations in 1945 a«d entered into miuLrfaUiances i^th 

^^^j''''^-^' "^^"^4 policy of rie^ntr :ii;x%:^jL.s • 

wL ?nl^ ^' Bailer argues that America actually became a world power (1) 
when Commodore Dewey^ defeated the Spanish at ^ftinila Bay in 1898: <2rwhen - 
independence was declared in 1776; . (3)= when the F;:ench jredqgnized our^ # 4 
^ Joc:?S;f ^rl823^''°^ ^-^^^^^ so-S^t our^oope^atlSl'lf th:'Monr:;e%; 

. C4; the League had no real power to enforce its i^^^^^^^^ on member nations^! ' 

[ 23; Richard Hofstadtef" arftuG& thAt ^n AiJAi^a *-u/ , - ■ 

^ coirspirac^.es .which he taUs tL%arano»lL"'L ""f ^ 

I, the first time in the McGarthv^ er^ raK^T^ (1) emerged for 

interests- nvL^^Lr^ r i ' ^Mt^"^^** ""^^ ^° negotiable economic 
interests, (3), emerged when f und^jentflPIRLues appeared threatened- (L\ ^„ 
found only ambng. ultra-rightists ^ HP area cnreatened, I4;is 

pi:,^S^V"^°""^ °^ ^^^^'^^^ reasserted Congress' control ov^r the' 
pH^h S ''^"''" (2) diluted Congress • control over ?L ) , 

President's power. to t,akW; (3)-had no effect on the President's Wr tL 
make war; (4) ga^e the P>fesident 8i,ecific additional emergency war powe".' i 

25. According to Betty Friedan, the "feminine mystique" (1) offered American ' • 
women full. and equal participation in society;^: (2) was a natural rl-n^^ 
women s physical inferiority to men; (3) coJlditteom^"^^^^ 

^ reflected t^^real capabilities and aspir.tioL M^"^'^^ 

The Colbjiial family (1) emphasi^Jed the- duties family members owed to each " 
other ; (2) ei^phasized the right of family memb^ts to individual *ulfilj^en" 

■-■■■\ - ' ' 101 ■ ; ■ 
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iJLi^f^^Jr'* "'S^'u*^ 1°^^ of children in,^the family structurej (4) 
placed family members' happiness iefo^re^gious commitment." '^^ . 

27. The story Jonathan Kozol tells Ui D^ath at an- Early Apo suggests that 

r u \ * achieved by increased funding alone; ^3) can.be achieved 

Ji^:it°maiS:"°" ".uires honest and cuit/raily ri?:v:nJ%^' 

^^ ig true of contemporary American reli- 

gious life? (1) all religious faiths are enjoying increased membership and 

(3 the'^lJofr''^' <^^^^i"i"« i" --bersh'p; 

•ieLs' «rJro^perS!*"°"^ Prospering; . (4) conservative., ev^gelical^' 

29. In the kind of society- David Riesman calls "other-directed"' (1) 
individualism remains paramount; (2) the rola of the 'consumer is of 'primary 
importance;; (3 the social group play^ a fainor role; (A) autonomous per- 
sonalities are in the majority., 

1°: following statements .about opinions on American culture is 

ialse? (1) He^ry James believed America '.s variety of peoples would prove to . 
be a cultural disadvantage; (2) RandalPJarrell deriounces "supermarket" 
culture; (S) Dwight MacDonald ^ believes thatV "Masscult" and "Midcult" hsfe 
overwhelmed^ High Culture; (4) Alvin,Toffler argues that "culture consumption" 
and amateurism promise to improve American cultural life. 
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